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SOCRATES AND PLATO IN POST-ARISTOTELIAN 
TRADITION—II. 


The Platonic Commentators.—After Cicero the Academy is no more than a 
few names to us for nearly five centuries. The nearest that we get to contact 
with it in this period is in the writings of Plutarch. He was himself a student 
there, and was well read in the books of Plato and the commentaries thereon. 

There is no direct statement on our special subject to be found in 
Plutarch. But we have plenty of evidence to show how he regarded the 
Platonic writings. And the first point that emerges beyond a shadow of doubt 
is that he regarded the dialogue throughout as direct evidence of Plato’s own 
views. It is unnecessary to go through all the countless passages in which 
opinions expressed by Socrates on the dialogues are quoted as Plato’s. Almost 
all the dialogues are used. And it is not a question merely of a casual ‘as 
Plato says. We get reference to tots [ddtwvos év Topyia nal Todurea 
Soypact (I. 87, 25,1 Quomodo Adolescens Poetas Audire Dcbeat?). After 
referring to Plato’s views on immortality, he gives his evidence of these, dnat 
yap 6 wapa TO Uddtav Lwxparys (I. 295. 12, Cons. ad Apoll.). He quotes the 
well-known passage from the Phaedo as Plato’s criticism of Anaxagoras 
(III. 135, De Def. Ovac.). Most clearly perhaps of all in the De Animae 
Procreatione in Timaeo he uses several of the dialogues as evidence of Plato’s 
view of the soul. When one of these appears to be in contradiction with the 
account in the Timaeus he labours to reconcile them, without a hint that he 
had ever considered the possibility that the Phaedo, for instance, represented 
Socrates’ views, and not Plato’s at all. 

It is much less easy to say how far he regarded the dialogues as evidence 
about Socrates. They are rarely quoted for anything to do with him. 
Xenophon is used more frequently, and many of the stories come from 
unnamed sources. But he seems to accept the dialogues as _ historically 
correct in any statement about incidents in Socrates’ life. In the Platonicae 
Quaestiones he discusses why Plato in the Theaetetus represents Socrates as 
saying that the god told him to practise midwifery, but forbade him to bear 
himself. He suggests that the intention of this is to ascribe the critical and 
dialectical method to Socrates. But he concludes the discussion with the 
assertion that Socrates had no positive opinions of his own and did not teach 
any. The same assertion is made in the Aduersus Coloten (V1. 441), though he 

1 The references are to the volume, page, and line of the Teubner edition of Plutarch’s Moralia. 
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does imply there that Plato and Socrates thought that there was a sensible and 
an intelligible world. This last point, however, does not commit him to much. 
And if the assertion about Socrates’ lack of positive opinions represents his 
considered view, and if, as we have seen to be the case, he thinks that Plato 
had positive opinions and that these could be found in the dialogues, the 
conclusion is obvious. But the first condition is far less certainly fulfilled than 
the second. 

After Plutarch we do not come into contact with the Academy again until 
we reach the age of the commentators in the fifth and early sixth centuries A.D. 
Incomparably the most important of these is Proclus. But we have also the 
commentary on the Phaedrus by Hermias, his contemporary and fellow-student 
under Syrianus at Athens, and several commentaries by the younger Olympio- 
dorus, a writer probably of the later part of the sixth century, who is supposed 
to have been teaching at Alexandria at a date subsequent to the closing of the 
Academy. There are also several commentaries on Aristotle by writers of the 
same school and period, of whom Simplicius is the last and certainly the ablest. 

It must be confessed that these Platonic commentaries are not very 
inspiring reading. And the great bulk of them, being concerned with the 
interpretation of the text of the dialogues, have nothing of direct bearing on our 
subject. But we may note first, what emerges with absolute clearness, that all 
these commentators throughout assume that they are expounding writings in 
which Plato’s own philosophy is to be found. Olympiodorus continually 
pauses in his exposition of the Phaedo to point out some particular doypa 
TAatwrixov which is illustrated there. Hermias expounds the theory of the 
soul in the Phaedrus as Plato’s, illustrating it by reference to other dialogues, 
including the Laws. Proclus throughout quotes the dialogues for Plato’s 
views. But quotation is really unnecessary, as the fact is so obvious through- 
out. Perhaps the clearest illustration of this is when Proclus quotes with 
approval the statement of Iamblichus about rots déxa’ dtaddyois, év ols olerat 
tTyv Odnv tod IIkatwvos tepiéxerOat girocodiay (Proclus, In Alcib., ed. 
Creuzer, I. 11), of which the Alcibiades is put first. And the contents of these 
ten are really summarized once more in the Parmenides and the Timaeus 
(Proclus, In Tim., ed. Teubner, I. 13). 

It is clear beyond a doubt that all the commentators regard the dialogues 
as expressing Plato’s own views. How, then, do they regard the figure of 
Socrates in them? The most direct information about this is a passage in 
the Prolegomena in Platonis Philosophiam of Olympiodorus. In speaking of the 
characters of the dialogues he says: Tadra 5¢ ta mpdcwra ovte TdvtTn KéKTHYTAL 
TO (oTopiKoy* ov yap av Kal Ta puiKpoTata elxev iotophaoat o IIXadTwr, olov Srt 
cuvéxape TO oxédOS O LwxpaTns* AXN’ ovTE TavTa TacHaT@dn éoTly Ta Tepl 

1 Proclus seems to imply that the ten excluded Theaetetus, Phaedrus, Symposium, Timaeus, Par- 
the Timaeus and the Parmenides. Olympiodorus menides, Laws, Republic. But he adds the last 
(Prolegomena, § XXVI.) quotes Iamblichus as two as an afterthought, because ‘certain people’ 


mentioning twelve dialogues, and gives the list: wish to include them. 
Alcibiades, Philebus, Gorgias, Phaedro, Cratylus, 
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Ta TpocwTa* ov yap av éxéxtnvto TO aAnOés, GANA TA Els EvdS TPaypaToS 
admodekw ovvteivovta. Réyer S' o TAdtwev Sixny tav ypadéwv exreyouévav Ta 
émiTHOeLa Ypwpata mpos évds eldovs ypadyv. This is the most definite state- 
ment that we have, but it is not very illuminating, and might be open to 
varying interpretations. It says nothing directly about the opinions put into 
the mouths of the characters. But on the whole it is doubtful whether it 
would allow opinions to be put into their mouths which they had never held 
at all. The last sentence would rather suggest that Plato would allow 
himself no more than the liberty to select from the opinions actually held 
by them those which he himself agreed with and wished to enforce in the 
particular dialogue. 

If this is so, it would follow that, according to these writers, the views 
put into the mouth of Socrates in the dialogues would be views which he actually 
held and in which Plato also believed. And this is in fact the impression 
that we get in general from the commentaries. It is true that very often, 
when the views are mentioned as those of Socrates, he may be quoted simply 
as a dramatic character in the dialogue. This explanation would be more 
doubtful when the view is mentioned as being held by Socrates without 
special reference to the particular dialogue and confirmed by quotations from 
other dialogues, which happens more than once. There are, however, three 
passages in the commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides, where he is 
definitely giving an historical account, which place the matter beyond a doubt. 
I will give them in full, giving reference to the book of Proclus’ commentary, 
and to the volume and page of Cousin’s edition. 

(1) Book II. (IV. 55): A reference to the two schools of Italian and 
Ionian philosophy; then, Swxparns dé cal Uddtav, aydotépwv petacyortes, 
TerELovaL ev THY KaTaAdcesTépay hirocodiay, Expaivover Sé THY WynroTépay, Kat 
ToUTO Kal 6 Ywxpatns év Daidwri dyrol, bt. TpoTepov pev puatoroyias Hv épactHs, 
totepov 6é éml Ta cldn Kal Tas Oetas THY dvTwY aiTias avadedpdunker. 

(2) Book II. (IV. 149): #v peév yap Kat mapa tots Iv@ayopetots 4 Trepi TeV 
eldav Oewpia, Kal Snrdot Kal adtos év LopiotH Tadv ciddv dirovs Tpocayopedav 
tous év "Iradia codpots, arr’ 6 ye waddiota TpecBevoas Kal Svappyndnv brobépevos 
Ta elon Ywxparns éotly K.7.r. 

(3) Book III. (V. 4): «al de? NaBetv ex TovUTwY éyeyyvwtépwr dvTwv, bt. dpa 
od povov TaY OpiaTav éoxev Evvotay 6 Lwxpatns, ada Kal adTdv THY YwopioTav 
eldav* 00d, ws ’Apiotorérns yolvy, érnyOn av eis tiv exeivov Béow éx THs Tepl 
Tovs dpicpovs SiaTpiBhs, AX Ste dva Oelay GvtT@s opunv, Kai Tais idéats adTos 
éméBarev. This last passage is perhaps the most striking. For it shows 
Proclus arguing against Aristotle (for the first sentence also is clearly directed 
against Aristotle’s account in the Metaphysics) about Socrates’ opinions, and 
using the evidence of the dialogues as the basis of the argument. The three 
passages together are decisive. 

This being the case, we have to ask how much authority this opinion of 
Proclus and his contemporaries has. We have found no such definite opinions 
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on the subject in any earlier writers. What we have found tends, if anything, 
in the other direction. Had Proclus access to reliable testimony from the 
earliest days of the Academy on which he based his view? He quotes none, 
at any rate, though from the last passage it is clear that he knew that there 
was another view. There is, however, a passage in Syrianus’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics which may possibly throw some light on the kind of 
argument which appealed to these later Platonists in arriving at this conclusion. 
Syrianus was the head of the Academy, the teacher both of Proclus and 
Hermias, and himself a commentator on Plato. 

The passage occurs in the commentary on Book M. 1078b. Syrianus is 
objecting to the whole of Aristotle’s account of the matter. He denies that 
there is any truth in the assertion that Socrates did not separate the universal 
from the particular, and that Plato introduced a new development into the 
doctrine. He points out that the Socrates in the dialogues certainly separates 
the universal. And Plato, he says, was Sixcasos cal afvomicroTatos amavTwv 
Ta Lwxpatovs hiv arayyédrew + ov 6 wap’ éxeivou Thy Pirocopiay brodcEa- 
pevos 1) TapéBn av TL TOY ETO TOD StdacKdXrov StatTEeTAaYMEVOPY 
) TwapaBaivev avt@ éxelvm mepieTiOe: Ta pndev ait@ mpoonKovta Soypata. 
Syrianus is familiar with the earlier Platonic commentators. And in a 
polemical passage it is natural to suppose that, if he had any early authority to 
bring against Aristotle, he would have quoted it. It looks much more as if his 
sole reason for contradicting Aristotle was his own sense of what was fitting 
in the relations of teacher and disciple. We may perhaps see in this a 
characteristic of an age when philosophy was coming more and more to be 
regarded not as a matter for free enquiry and argument, but as a revelation of 
truth to be preserved and handed on to successive generations.! It is quite 
consistent with this that, in point of fact, the original authority should be 
explained and interpreted in some cases out of all recognition. In fact, that 
would be the natural result of this attitude. 

All this will help us in deciding the extremely important question of the 
amount of weight that modern students of Plato should attach to the inter- 
pretations of the commentators of this age. Was there, as some modern 
scholars seem to suppose, an established tradition of interpretation in the 
Academy, going ultimately back to Plato himself? An examination of the 
evidence hardly supports that view. We have plenty of references throughout 
Proclus and the others to serious differences of opinion among Platonic 
commentators, and it is difficult to find traces of a single established and 
authoritative interpretation either before or after his time. Olympiodorus 
refers more than once to difference of interpretation between him and 
Damascius (see e.g. In Alcib., ed. Creuzer, pp. 4, 126; and p. 110 for differences 
between Proclus and Iamblichus). It is also important to note the other 


1 I do not wish to be taken as denying the real appear to be anxious to deny their own originality, 
originality of the best of the later neo-Platonists. and to claim that they are merely repeating the 
But it is significant that, on the whole, they thought of Plato, 
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commentators to whom reference is made by name. They go back as far as 
Xenocrates and Crantor, and the significance of the references to these will 
have to be considered directly. But after this there is a great gap. The 
earliest references after these is, I think, to Posidonius (Proclus, In 
Parm. VI. 25, 36; In Tim. 40 A.B., ed. Teubner, III. 125; Hermias, In 
Phaedrum 245c, ed. Couvreur, p. 102), a jump of two hundred years. After 
this there are one or two references to Dercyllides, of the time of Tiberius, and 
one or two mentions of Plutarch of Chaeronia in the commentary on the 
Timaeus. And this is all for a space of a century anda half, at any rate so far 
as we know anything about the authors quoted.1_ And those whom we cannot 
identify are few and infrequently quoted. 

The second century A.D. seems to have been a great age of Platonic 
commentary. Of the writers quoted by Proclus and the other commentators 
we can assign with reasonable certainty to this century Gaius, Albinus, 
Harpocration, and Numenius, who are mentioned by Proclus as among Tov 
II\atovixdy of Kopudaioe (In Remp., ed. Teubner, II. 96). There is also 
Atticus, the teacher of Harpocration, and perhaps Severus, while a little later 
there are Longinus and Origenes, the contemporaries of Plotinus. All these 
are quoted frequently, and it is probably to the commentators of this period 
that Proclus refers as of waXauoi or of rpecBvrepor. At any rate, we may judge 
so by a passage in the commentary on the Timaeus (In Tim., ed. Teubner, 
III. 234), where he writes: do7mep of madaotepor . . . Tods "ArTixods éyw Kal 
"ArXBivouvs Kat rovovTovs mavtas. They are contrasted here with o: epi 
Ilopipiov. Porphyry is evidently regarded by Proclus as having begun a new 
epoch in Platonic interpretation. In one passage he puts him above all other 
Platonic commentators. And he quotes him far more frequently than any 
other, except Iamblichus and his own master, Syrianus. 

These facts tell very strongly against the idea of a continuous tradition of 
Platonic interpretation going back to the early Academy. They suggest 
rather that little, if any, of the tradition on the subject goes back further than 
the second century a.p. And if we can judge by the commentators quoted, 
the centre of the study was not in the Academy or in Athens at all, until 
Plutarch, the son of Nestorius, and his pupil, Syrianus, revived the pre- 
dominance of Athens in the fifth century A.D. Between Crantor and Syrianus 
the history of Platonic commentary in the Academy is a blank as far as our 
recorded knowledge goes.? These conclusions are confirmed if we examine 
the scanty references in the commentaries to the work of these first com- 
mentators. Crantor, we are told, was the first Platonic commentator. But 
there is no record of any commentary of his except in the Timaeus. And the 
sole reference to that commentary that we find in Proclus is to the story 


1 Is the Strato whose dzoplac are quoted so 2 The suggestion of Sinko in the pamphlet 
frequently by Olympiodorus on the Phaedo the quoted below, that Gaius was the head of the 
same as Strato 6 ¢voixds quoted by Proclus in Academy, has absolutely no evidence at all in its 
the Timaeus ? He apparently lived about the support. 
same time as Posidonius. 
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already referred to above.1 Plutarch, however, refers at much greater length 
to his explanations of the dialogue, but it is not always perfectly clear how far 
the views that are ascribed to him are his interpretation of what Plato meant 
or what he thought himself. There is still more uncertainty about this in the 
case of Xenocrates,? whose views are quoted several times by Proclus, and 
frequently by Plutarch. He is quoted by the latter as representing one of the 
two opposing views about the nature of the soul, while the other is represented 
by Crantor, so that if we are to suppose that they are discussing what Plato 
thought and meant, we see as early as this diametrically opposed views about 
the interpretation of the dialogue. This could hardly have been possible if 
there had been any authoritative interpretation which had come from Plato 
himself. 

We reach, then, these conclusions about the early beginnings of Platonic 
commentary. Plato himself certainly never used the dialogues as textbooks 
nor expounded them systematically in the Academy. At the very most all 
that can have been derived from him would have been stray hints on the 
interpretation of isolated points. Xenocrates, if he expressed opinions on the 
interpretation of the dialogues at all,? handed down no more than similar stray 
hints. Crantor only wrote on the Timaeus; he is never quoted for any other 
dialogue. There is no evidence that his successors ever expounded Plato’s 
dialogues at all; they were more interested in the development of their own 
philosophy, and they only used Plato’s writings, if at all, to find this philosophy 
in them. So the conclusion of the whole matter is that there is no authoritative 
tradition of interpretation of the dialogues going back to Plato himself, and 
very little, if any, going back beyond the second century A.D. It follows from 
this that the later commentators have no kind of authority for us beyond what 
they owe to their own natural intelligence and learning, and we are under no 
obligation to accept any explanation or interpretation of theirs which does not 
appeal to us as reasonable. 

The Biographtes and Doxographies—Our consideration of the Platonic 
commentaries has taken us on to the last years of pagan philosophy. There 
remains to consider one class of writings, of which the bulk that has come 
down to us dates from that earlier century in which, as we saw, such a large 
portion of Platonic commentary was composed. That is the lives of Plato and 
the introductions to and summaries of his philosophy, of which several have 
come down to us. Of these we have a life of Plato and a summary of his 
doctrines by Apuleius, better known—as he would probably be horrified to 
hear—as the author of the Golden Ass. This dates from about the middle 


1 Taking this into account, we may well doubt 
whether Proclus had ever himself seen the com- 
mentary of Crantor, or whether it was extant in 
his time at all. 

2 I suspect in Plutarch the first signs of the 
tendency that we have already observed in later 
writers—the tendency, that is, to assume that if 
Xenocrates held certain views himself, he must 


necessarily have ascribed them to his master. 

3 The remarks of his quoted by Plutarch and 
Proclus on the Timaeus might have been his own 
opinions. But Olympiodorus refers to what 
looks like a definite piece of explanation by him 
of the meaning of ¢povpd in the Phaedo (Olympio- 
dorus, In Phaed., ed. Teubner, p. 85). We are 
not told from what work this passage is quoted. 
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of the second century a.D.; and of approximately the same period we have an 
introduction to Plato’s dialogues by Albinus of Smyrna, whom we have already 
met in Proclus’ list of the chief Platonic commentators. To the same author 
we must ascribe an account of Plato’s doctrines headed in the manuscripts by 
the name of Alcinous. It is now generally accepted that this name is an 
error for Albinus,! and that the account of the doctrines is by the same author 
as the introduction. Probably from the beginning of the following century we 
have the compilation of Diogenes Laertius, which includes, of course, much 
older material. There is an anonymous life of Plato of uncertain date, and at 
the end of the period we find a life of Plato and prolegomena to his philosophy 
by Olympiodorus, of which we have already spoken. 

The lives of Plato may be dismissed briefly. The same incidents and state- 
ments are found in all of them, though Diogenes is fuller and contains a certain 
amount that is not found in the others. This account is also of more interest 
than the others, in that it gives the authority for many of the statements. He 
mentions about twenty different authors, some of them more than once. The 
earliest of them are Speusippus, who is quoted (probably at second or third 
hand) for the rumours about Plato’s miraculous birth, and Hermodorus, who 
is the authority for the statement—omitted in the other biographies—about 
Plato’s sojourn with Euclides at Megara after the death of Socrates. 
Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus, both of them pupils of Aristotle, are quoted 
more than once. But the author most frequently quoted of all is Favorinus, 
who wrote in the second century A.D. 

Compare now the two earlier lives—those of Apuleius and Diogenes. 
The former is much the shorter, and every statement of fact in it is also in 
Diogenes, though generally in a fuller, and once or twice in a slightly different, 
form. But it is noteworthy that the great majority of the statements which 
these two have in common are given by Diogenes without the reference to any 
authority by name. And these statements are very often about quite small 
details, such as the assertion, which appears in all the lives, that Plato’s first 
visit to Sicily was undertaken for the purpose of seeing the volcanoes.” We are 
probably safe in assuming, then, that they both were using the same original 
work, but that Diogenes supplemented it by extracts from other writers. 
What this original work was need not be discussed here. It is certainly not an 
authority of any great weight. 

There are two statements, one each in Diogenes and Apuleius, which bear 
slightly on our subject. Apuleius, after his account of the early influences on 
Plato, goes on: ‘ Nam quamuis de diuersis officinis haec ei essent philosophiae 
membra suscepta, naturalis a Pythagoreis, [dialectica] rationalis . . . atque 
moralis ex ipso Socrate fonte, unum tamen ex omnibus et quasi proprii partus 
corpus effecit,’ etc. (Apuleius, De Platone, 187). There is a lacuna after 


1 This was first shown by J. Freudenthal, from the description of volcanic phenomena in 
Hellenistische Studien III.: Dey Platoniker Albinos the Phaedo, This is quite possible. But it is not 
und dey falsche Alkinoos. likely that the inference would have occurred 

2 It has beensuggested that thisisaninference independently to several authors. 
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‘rationalis’: ‘ab Eleaticis’ has been conjectured. Apuleius ascribes to them 
an important influence on Plato in the preceding passage. Diogenes expresses 
himself on somewhat similar lines, but with certain differences: Mi&iv re 
éroincato Tav Te Hpakdectei@v Adyov kat Ivbayopixav Kal Ywxpaticdv. Ta 
pev yap aicOnra, xa’ ‘Hpakrectov: ta 8& vontad, cata Ilv0ayopav: ta 8é 
ToMTiKd, KaTA Lwxpdrnv épirocdde. We need not worry ourselves about the 
question how two accounts, clearly derived from the same source, should come 
to differ on this point. It will be observed that they agree in distinguishing 
and contrasting the Socratic and Pythagorean influence, and in ascribing to 
the former only the moral and political views of Plato. For the rest, the 
statement of Apuleius clearly rests on an inference from the Timaeus, and 
(if ‘ab Eleaticis’ is correct) from the Sophist and Parmenides; while the 
account of Diogenes very obviously goes straight back once more to Aristotle 
in the Metaphysics. To the same source, somewhat elaborated, may be traced 
another incidental remark of Diogenes (III. i. 56). After a comparison with 
the history of the drama, he goes on: ovtws xal tis didocodias Oo Royos. 
TpoTEpov pev VY povoetdns, WS Oo huatKkds* SevTEpov dé Lwxparns mpoaéOnKe TOV 
HOrkov * tpirov dé IIAdtwv Tov SvadrexteKov, Kal éreeatovpynze THY hidocopiav. 

We turn, then, to the doxographies of Plato, the introductions to his 
dialogues, and the accounts of his philosophy. Besides the authors already 
mentioned, we have fragments, preserved by Eusebius, of the writings of 
Atticus, Severus, and Numenius, whose names we have already met in the 
writings of Proclus. But, with one exception, there is nothing in these which 
has much bearing either direct or indirect on our subject. The exception is 
an interesting quotation from Numenius (Ffragmenta Phil. Graec., ed. Didot, 
Vol. III., p. 154, fr. 1). He is explaining how the different disciples of 
Socrates came to hold views entirely opposed to each other. This happened, 
according to him, because each of them only attended to one of the different 
elements that Socrates combined in his philosophy. o 6 IINdtwv Iv0ayopicas 
(joe dé Tov Ywxpdtnv pySamobev 4 éxeiPev tadta Kal Tovadta cimeiv te Kal 
yvovta eipnkévat), @de ody Kal adTos cuvedjoaTO Ta Tpaypata K.T.rX. This is 
striking, because not only does it assume definitely that Plato followed Socrates 
in his views, but it also equally definitely connects Socrates’ views with those 
of the Pythagoreans. It is, I think, the only passage where this connexion is 
unequivocally asserted, though there are hints of it in Plutarch. Otherwise, 
as we have seen, the prevalent view is directly opposed to any idea of such a 
connexion. Numenius does not give any earlier authority in support of his 
account, and it is perfectly possible that it is purely his own idea. He is 
certainly an original, even eccentric, exponent of earlier philosophies. Himself 
a Pythagorean rather than a Platonist, his aim seems to have been to trace 
back Greek philosophy to the wisdom of the East, introduced into Europe by 
Pythagoras. He is the author of the well-known saying, Ti yap éore Tdatov 
9 Mevons artixifwv—a remark which hardly tends to establish our confidence 
in his judgment. 
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We turn, then, to the accounts of Plato’s philosophy which have been 
preserved to us in their entirety. Of these we have one by Albinus, including 
the Introduction to the dialogues, one by Apuleius, and at least three, probably 
four, different accounts in Diogenes Laertius. Of these last, the first is 
ascribed to a certain Alcimus, who gives a brief account of Plato’s views in the 
course of an argument directed to show that they were largely borrowed from 
Epicharmus. We then have an elaborate introduction to the study of Plato, 
containing a discussion of the dialogue form, of the order and arrangement of 
the dialogues, and other similar points. This is presented in a comparatively 
literary form, and is clearly the work of Diogenes himself, or of the author on 
whom his work is based.’ There is then a brief and badly arranged account of 
Plato’s views, which is almost certainly by a different hand from this intro- 
duction. Finally, we have an extraordinary list of dsarpéoers of every 
imaginable kind of thing, which is given as Plato’s on the authority of 
Aristotle. This last is of no value and no interest to us. 

The evidence of Alcimus, on the other hand, is of extreme interest. We 
are told nothing about him here, except that this passage is taken from the 
first of four books mpds ’Apwdvtav. On the basis of this he has been identified 
(by Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa) with a Sicilian historian of this name, who 
was probably a younger contemporary of Plato’s. If this be so, this is one of 
the earliest accounts of Plato’s philosophy that we possess, and it is of great 
interest as showing the kind of knowledge of this philosophy that was 
possessed by those outside of Plato’s own school. It is a brief and compressed 
account, obviously only a selection from what Alcimus said, though what is 
given purports to be his exact words. Without going into it in detail, we can 
say that the whole of it could be derived from the dialogues. Nor are there 
any signs of some dialogues being considered of superior authority to others. 
The distinction between aicOnrov and vonrov, between yéveows and ovcia, the 
world of flux and the eternal Forms, are the common property of all the 
dialogues from the Phaedo to the Timaeus. We also have the doctrine of 
Reminiscence, though in a distorted form, and the expressions petréyew and 
mapadeiypata to describe the relation between the Forms and the things of 
sense. The whole account is clearly derived straight from the dialogues, and 
from no other sources. 

The other passages in Diogenes and the works of Albinus and Apuleius 
present some nice problems in ‘ Quellenforschung.’ They have been worked 
over carefully by Freudenthal (Joc. cit.) and Sinko (De Apulet et Albint doctrinae 
Platonicae adumbratione), and there are some valuable comments by Diels in the 
introduction to the Doxographi Graeci, and a short criticism of Sinko’s conclu- 
sions by Praechter (art. ‘ Gaius,’ in Pauly-Wissowa). For the sources of Diogenes 
there are further discussions by Usener (Kleine Schriften, Vol. III. vii.: art. 
Die Unterlage der Laertius Diogenes) and by Schwartz (art. ‘ Diogenes Laertius,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa). A comparison of parallel passages shows in the first place 
that Apuleius and Albinus are clearly using the same source for their accounts 
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of the doctrine. In the introduction to the dialogues there are passages 
almost verbally the same in Albinus and Diogenes, though there are many 
passages in each with no parallel in the other. And finally there is a passage 
in Albinus’s account of the doctrine which very closely resembles, sometimes 
in the actual words and phrases, a passage preserved by Eusebius from Arius 
Didymus, a writer of uncertain date. 

The most varied conclusions have been drawn from this and other evidence 
about the original sources of these authors. Sinko, on very small grounds, 
claims a work by Gaius, the teacher of Albinus, as the original of both 
Apuleius and Albinus. Usener on various grounds makes out a case for 
Nicias of Nicaea, a writer of the time of Nero, as the ‘ Unterlage’ of Diogenes. 
He believes that the main portion of the book is taken bodily from Nicias, and 
that extracts from other authors were simply added on, as in a scrap-book. 
He mentions our present passage particularly as one of those which come 
bodily from this original. Freudenthal, on the other hand, argues that there 
is no single author underlying Diogenes. And this is the conclusion also 
of Schwarz, who develops an ingenious but entirely baseless theory that 
Diogenes did not live to complete the work, and that what we have is his 
collection of material with some passages written out completely. The intro- 
duction to the dialogues he mentions as one of these passages. 

It would be impossible here to attempt to arrive at a definite opinion on 
these matters, on which probably no certainty is possible. Provisionally we 
may accept the sober conclusion of Freudenthal that Diogenes and Albinus, 
and therefore Apuleius also, are all using as a basis some earlier work, of 
which all that we can say is that it is earlier than Albinus, and later than 
Thrasyllus and Dercyllides, who are both mentioned by name. That gives us 
roughly the space of a century between 50 and 150 a.D. All this, however, 
must not be taken as meaning that our authors did not read Plato themselves. 
In fact, it is perfectly clear that they did, sometimes with great care. 

A careful examination of these accounts shows that the authors relied 
almost entirely on the dialogues for their account of Plato’s philosophy. 
Further, they apparently regarded all the dialogues as. of equal authority. 
The Timaeus certainly is quoted much more frequently than any other 
dialogue: the first part of Apuleius’s account, for instance, is based on it 
alone. But that is natural, because it is the only dialogue which deals at 
iength with subjects such as the creation of the world and the nature of 
physical processes, in which these later writers were particularly interested. 
But there is no evidence that the other dialogues were not considered as 
equally authoritative expressions of Plato’s thought. Considerable use is also 
made of the Republic and the Phaedo, both of which Albinus uses as his sources 
for Plato’s arguments in favour of the immortality of the soul. And there are 
throughout many traces of dependence on other dialogues. Nor are there any 
signs that anv other source of information about Plato was recognized. The 
additions to be found in these writers are clearly later developments under 
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Stoic, Peripatetic, or other influences, generally, it is true, to be found 
implicitly, if not explicitly, in Plato’s writings. A typical instance of the way 
these later developments are foisted on Plato is to be found in Albinus. He 
attributes certain logical doctrines to Plato, which, as formulated, are clearly 
of a later date. And he supports this attribution by illustrating from Plato’s 
dialogues the different kinds of argument which these views distinguished and 
classified. 

It is curious that, though Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian doctrines 
are sometimes ascribed to Plato, Aristotle’s own account of Plato’s views does 
not seem to have been used by these writers to modify or supplement the 
information that can be derived from the dialogues. The commentators on 
Aristotle do, of course, know of his contributions to our knowledge on this 
point. But there is no sign that they regarded it as in any way correcting or 
modifying what could be learnt from the dialogues which they quote freely for 
Plato’s views. It is from these commentators that we get our only hint 
of other authoritative sources of information about Plato besides what we can 
get from Aristotle and the dialogues. Simplicius twice mentions a work of 
Hermodorus about Plato, which he quotes for certain views of his about the 
division of existing beings into xa@’ aita and mpos étepa and further develop- 
ments of this. It is to be observed that this book was evidently not extant in 
the Academy in the time of Simplicius. He does not claim to have seen it 
himself, but quotes Porphyry as the authority, who in his turn quotes it from a 
work of Dercyllides on the philosophy of Plato. This, incidentally, is but one 
more instance of how complete the break is between the Academy of the 
neo-Platonists and the Academy of its first founders! In any case, the 
information that Hermodorus has to give, though in a small degree it supple- 
ments, cannot be said in any way to modify the information that we 
can derive from the dialogues. Porphyry himself points out the close 
connexion between what we find in this passage and what we can derive 
from the Philebus. Except for these passages and the one historical state- 
ment in Diogenes I can find nothing in later writers which is derived from 
Hermodorus. 

There remains now to give a brief account of what is said by Albinus and 
Diogenes in the way of introduction to the dialogues, and with that our long 
task will be concluded. There is little of any great interest to us to be 
extracted from these passages, except the fact, already abundantly clear, that 
they regarded the dialogues as containing the philosophy of Plato. It may be 
of interest to quote the definition of the dialogue, which is given in almost 
verbally the same form by our two authors, who thus clearly took it as an 
accepted account from an earlier writer: “Eats 58 dSuddoyos [ovK adXo TL 4 
Aoyos, Albinus] é€& épwryjcews Kal amoKpicews ouyKetuevos TEpt Tivos TOV 

1 In particular it throws some light on the of which some modern writers seem prepared to 


contents of that library of the Academy to which treat them as almost first-hand authorities on 
these commentators had access, on the strength Plato. 
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dirocopoupévav Kal modtixav [rpayuatrev, Albinus] pera rhs mpetovens 
nOotrovias THY TaparapBavopévwyv TpocTdTwV Kai THS KaTA THY AéEW KaTaTKEVTS 
(Diogenes Laertius III. i. 48). The words mperovons Ooroias do not imply 
any great degree of historical accuracy. Albinus explains them subsequently 
as meaning that the philosopher in the dialogue should always be represented 
as speaking with a noble simplicity and love of truth, while to the sophist 
should be attributed 70 zrocxtAov nal To TadiwBorov Kal 7d Pirodo€ov, and the 
tOvwtixds should also speak according to character. This does not tell us very 
much, nor does the discussion of the classification and arrangement of the 
dialogues add anything to what we know already. 

There is, however, one definite statement found in Diogenes alone, which, 
if he were a much more valuable authority than he really is, would almost 
settle the whole question. He refers to the old controversy, which we have 
already met with in Cicero, whether Plato was a dogmatist or a sceptic. 
This controversy evidently began as soon as the Academy became affected by 
the sceptical doctrine. And even a writer as late as Olympiodorus feels it 
necessary to refer to it and to argue the point (Olymp., Proleg. in Platon. 
Phil. X., XI.). Diogenes entirely rejects the sceptical interpretation of the 
dialogues, and sums up thus (III. i. 52): Kal wept péev trav aitd Soxotvrwr 
anopaiverar dia tettdpwov mpocdtrav, Swxpdrous, Tiwatov, tod "AOnvatov Eévou, 
tod ’EXedtou Eévov. iol 8 of Eévos ody, &s Ties bréraBov, IIkdtwv Kad 
Tlappevidns, adda TAdCHAaTa elow avevuwa. "Enel kal tA S@xpdtovs Kab ta 
Tipaiov Aéyou Idatov Soypartite. This is a pretty definite statement, which 
certainly goes back much earlier than Diogenes. Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrh. 
Hyp. I. a. 33) mentions the controversy and this particular view, which he 
refers to in almost the same words (arodaivetar Sia Swxpdrous i) Tipatov 
7} Twos TOV ToLovTw@Y). He ascribes it to Aenesidemus,! whom he quotes as one 
of the leading figures in the controversy. This takes us back to early in the 
first century B.c. But it is doubtful if we can trace it much further. This 
particular formulation of the view is clearly a product of the sceptical 
controversy. Its value as evidence of earlier opinion is, then, purely negative. 
At most it suggests that there cannot have been in existence any decisive 
evidence in favour of an opposite view. And this, as we have already seen, is 
a characteristic of a great part of our evidence. 

This long and, it must be confessed, rather tedious investigation is now 
concluded. I cannot claim to have discussed or even examined every existing 
piece of evidence on the subject. To make that claim it would be necessary 
to have examined every allusion to Plato or Socrates in the whole of the later 
Greek literature. In that vast field there are no doubt many such passages 
which have escaped my notice, though I have, of course, examined many more 
than I have thought necessary to discuss here. But I think that at least 


‘ The name of Aenesidemus in this passage is the MSS. But the conjecture is almost cer- 
a conjectural emendation, originally made by tainly right, and has been universally accepted. 
Fabricius, for an otherwise unknown name in 
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I have examined all the most important authorities and discussed the more 
striking statements. 

What, then, are the general conclusions which can be drawn from this 
investigation ? We can say, in the first place, that there is practical unanimity 
among all later writers that the dialogues represent Plato’s own thought. 
They are invariably quoted as evidence for this, and the views with which we 
are familiar in the dialogues are regularly ascribed to Plato. The theory 
which is most frequently associated with his name is the doctrine of the 
Forms, and after that we probably hear most about the tripartite division 
of the soul. But almost every view that is put into the mouth of Socrates in 
the dialogues is at one time or the other ascribed to Plato. And there is 
absolutely no hint that the dialogues are ever considered as being purely 
biographical in character or as having any other purpose than the inculcation 
of views which the author believed to be true. There is no such general 
agreement about the extent to which the dialogues present an historical 
picture of Socrates. They seem to be generally accepted as an accurate 
representation of his personal characteristics, and also as evidence, so far as 
they go, for incidents in his life. But it is much more doubtful how far they 
are taken as representing the philosophical views which he actually held. 
There is much less said than we might have hoped on the question. Some 
statements are ambiguous, some seem pretty definitely to imply that the 
dialogues are not to be taken as representing the actual views of Socrates, 
while others seem to imply even more definitely that they are. But it is to be 
remarked that the most definite statements in this latter sense come from the 
latest writers. We may note in passing that there is next to no evidence to 
connect Socrates with the Pythagoreans ; in fact, most of the evidence, such 
as it is, is rather the other way. 

About the worth of all this evidence we do not arrive at a very favourable 
conclusion. Little or none of it can be traced back to an earlier source of any 
real authority, except to the passages in Aristotle which are still extant. And 
certainly we have nothing which we can possibly set up in rivalry to his 
account. And the conclusion of the whole matter is that there is really little 
or nothing to be gained from a study of these later writers which cannot be 
gained far better by a direct study of Plato and Aristotle themselves. 

G. C. FIEvp. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


ON EURIPIDES, MEDEA 214-18. 


KopivOian yuvatxes, é£nAOov Sopwv, 

pr pot re peppnod’ + oi8a yap roAXovs Bporay 
cenvors yeyOtas, Tovs pev Oupatwy aio 

rovs 8’ év Ovpaiouws + of & ad’ novxov odds 
diokAeay extioavTo Kal pabvpiav. 

Tus passage has caused much discussion and much variety of opinion, 
and it still remains doubtful whether the later commentators in their efforts at 
exact interpretation have been more successful than the earlier ones. The 
general sense is sufficiently clear. Medea is making an apology to the Chorus 
of sympathizing Corinthian ladies for her delay in appearing before them. So 
far all are agreed. The difficulties, real or unreal, arise when we begin to 
inquire what form the apology actually takes. First of all there are doubts as 
to the meaning of tods wév dupdtev do. In the scholia we have a gloss py 
6pépevor and the explanation tods pwév aro tod ywpifecPar Kai amobev Tov 
éupatwv elva. Many scholars have taken exception to this view on two 
grounds, as stated by Verrall ad loc., because (1) ‘the sense of motion is not 
there, and (2) there is no reference to any eyes in particular.’ He requires 
either authority or analogy for this. As far as the absence of motion is 
concerned, it is sufficient to refer to Thuc. 1, 7 ai 8 wadasal (modes) amo 
Oardoons padrrov oxicOncar, id. 1, 99 iva wa) ar’ olxov wot, Hom. Il. B 292 
pévov aro Hs adoxoto. Then there is the analogous expression ai yap $y pot 
amt’ ovatos ade yévorto (Il. & 272, cf. X 454). As to the second objection, why 
is it necessary that the eyes of anyone in particular should be referred to? 
There is no more ambiguity here than there is in Il. V 53 QOaecov am’ 
6d0arpwav, where the meaning is ‘so as to be out of sight, not of me or you, but 
of everybody.’ In fact, it could not be maintained with any show of reason 
that adm’ 6f0adyov and am’ ovatos could not mean ‘out of sight’ and ‘ out of 
hearing’ respectively either with particular or with general reference. 

Following rods am’ oupdadtwy and in contrast with it we have rods év 
@vpaios usually rendered ‘among strangers.’ This expression, to quote 
Verrall, ‘is equally doubtful, because év in a local sense followed by a word not 
properly local in sense is hardly Attic.’ The limitation to Attic is obviously 
intended to exclude Homeric instances, which, needless to say, are fairly 
numerous; but although I think good grounds might be found for contesting 
Verrall’s position, it is needless to do so in this case, as it is quite possible and, 
if I may say so, much better to take év @uvpaious as analogous to the datives we 
see in Aristophanes, Eccles. 627: 


> \ fa) 8 3 \ Sf Te ae a 5 7 
aTO TOV O€LTTVOU KAL THPNTOVT ETL TOLOLVY ONMOTLOLOLV « « «ay 


if so, @vpatous is either a neuter plural or masculine agreeing with rozots, as 
the scholiast on Aristophanes explains dnyociocw (v. the Classical Quarterly, 
January, 1919, p. 16), and the meaning of it is simply ‘in public life.’ 

But the chief error, if I may so call what is really a punctilious verbal 
accuracy oblivious of other considerations of everyday language, lies, I make 
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no scruple to say, in the misunderstanding of ofda yap modXovs Bporav cemvors 
yeyaras ‘for I know that many people have become, or are, ceuvoi.’ A scholiast 
says ceuvovs, olov wTepndavous vousfopuévous, ‘that is, are considered reserved 
or haughty.’ This is the censure Medea is desirous to avoid py pot te 
péuhno@’, but the literal purist objects that Medea does not say are considered, 
but are ceyvot, and so the censure falls on the Corinthian ladies, whose censure 
on herself Medea is avowedly deprecating. Obviously it would not be a 
conciliatory opening of an apology to reflect more or less severely on those to 
whom the apology is addressed. Examples of this sort might pass in our 
House of Commons, when no apology is intended, but Euripides is not 
presenting Medea as a House of Commons apologist. He is merely making 
her use language in the ordinary manner, just as we do even now. When 
a man finds himself in a dilemma he is apt to say, ‘ Whichever course I take I 
am sure to be wrong, meaning of course that others will consider him to 
be wrong, not that he will be really wrong. The form of expression is logically 
inaccurate, I admit, but it is in common use, and there is a certain amount 
of freedom and elasticity in language which should not go unrecognized. 
Ordinary conversation is full of such ellipses, and Medea’s speech is essentially 
of a conversational character. Professor Gilbert Murray in his translation 
does not fall into this error. He takes ceyvovs to refer to Medea in the sense 
‘sustained by pride ’—i.e. showing no weakness in facing her trouble. 

I submit that ceyvovs really means too proud to receive sympathy, and 
would explain the passage thus: I have come out that you should have no 
cause to find fault with me and say I am too proud to see you, for I am well 
aware that many are so regarded (dvcKAecav xTnoapévous Kal ceuvornta); some 
may keep out of sight, others may appear in public. The distinction between 
of pev amr’ oupatwv and o & év Ovpaios is neither over-subtle nor, as Verrall 
says, ‘utterly pointless.’ It exactly corresponds to the dilemma in which 
Medea finds herself: she must either meet these ladies or refuse to be seen; 
for her, as a Scotchman might say, it is a case of ‘but or ben’ (by-out or 
by-in), either course entailing some detraction. Still keeping to the point of her 
statement, to the undeserved censure, the péuyus, which falls upon so many, 
she proceeds to say: Others who are content to live quietly, not shunning 
society altogether nor anxious to push to the front and be known to the 
public, are heedless and indifferent, neglectful of social and political duty. 
The charge is lightly made, and such superficial views ought to be corrected 
by a deeper knowledge of personal character. Even a native cannot afford to 
offend his fellow-citizens; much less would I, an alien, venture to hurt the 
feelings of the Corinthians. My excuse to you is that I have sustained a 
great shock. 

This is, I submit, a fair paraphrase of Medea’s words (214-226), and leaves 
no difficulty without explanation in a vexed passage which, though condensed, 
is throughout reasonable, pertinent to the occasion, and worthy of Euripides. 

T. Le AGAR. 


LEX DE ACTIS CN. POMPEII CONFIRMANDIS: 
LEX IVLIA OR LEX VATINIA ? 


(1) In Cicero, In Vatinium, § 29, occur the words: ‘ Fecerisne foedera 
tribunus plebis cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, cum tetrarchis ?’ 

With this are to be compared : 

(2) Ad Fam.1.9,7: ‘In quo omnia dicta sunt libertate animoque maximo 
de ui, de auspiciis, de donatione regnorum.’ 

(3) Att. II. 9, 1: ‘Improbitate istorum, qui auspicia, qui Aeliam legem, 
qui Iuniam et Liciniam, qui Caeciliam et Didiam neglexerunt .. . qui regna 
quasi praedia tetrarchis . . . dederunt.’ 

There is little doubt, I believe, that all three passages refer to one and 
the same event—a law or a block of laws passed, at the instigation of the 
triumvirate, through the instrumentality of Vatinius. The words in (1) are 
addressed to Vatinius himself; those in (2) are descriptive of what Cicero had 
said to him in (1) and elsewhere in the In Vat. As regards (3), we know that 
Vatinius had disregarded the auspices and the Aelian law (In Vat. 5, 14, 18, 
20, 23), and the Junian and Licinian law (Jn Vat. 33 and 34; Pro Sestio 135), 
and the Caecilian and Didian law (Pro Sestto 135); and that as tribune of the 
Plebs he had made treaties with tetrarchs (Im Vat. 29). It is also to be 
noticed that his name is mentioned in AiZt. II. 9, 2, a few lines later, which 
shows at any rate that he was not far from the surface of Cicero’s thoughts in 
ete Lis OG, 


A. In Vat. 29: ‘ Fecerisne foedera tribunus plebis cum ciuitatibus, cum 
regibus, cum tetrarchis . . .?’ 

Commentators on this passage have agreed in deciding that certainly the 
compact with Ptolemy Auletes and probably the treaty with Ariovistus must 
be indicated,! and this has been generally accepted. It is, however, very 
doubtful indeed, for both these arrangements were made with the authority 
of the Senate,? and involved no sabotage of constitutional safeguards (cf. 
Att. II. 9, 1, ‘qui omnia remedia reipublicae effuderunt’). Long takes 
‘foedera’ to mean ‘corrupt private bargains, as the result of which Vatinius 
made certain rogationes’; on the one hand this throws no light on the matter, 
on the other ‘foedera’ has a very formal ring about it in this passage, and 
appears to carry its proper meaning of ‘treaties.’ Ptolemy and Ariovistus 
might be supposed to explain ‘regibus,’ but they in no way explain ‘cum 
ciuitatibus, cum tetrarchis.’ It seems to me that the passage can only refer to 
the ratification of Pompey’s acts in the East. The Senate had refused to ratify 


1 Cf, Halm’s edition ad loc. Bell, Gail. 1. 35. 
2 Cf, Pro Sest. 57; Caesar, Bell, Ciu, III. 107; 
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them, and had even sought to re-establish the acts of Lucullus repealed by 
Pompey ;* in 59 B.c. the acts of Pompey were ratified, against the wishes of 
the Senate, by the people.” They included the restoration of their kingdoms, 
with additions, to various kings—e.g. Tigranes, Ariobarzanes, Antiochus; the 
setting up of twelve tetvarchs in Galatia under the suzerainty of Deiotarus; and 
of a large number of ctty states—ciwitates. So Appian (B.C. II. 1x.) says of 
Pompey’s acts: (Iloumyios) nEiov moda boa Baciredor nat Svvactats Kal 
moAeow ededmxer THY BovrAnv BeBard@cat. The result of the ratification of those 
acts would be ‘foedera,’ treaties with foreign states; and Cicero says to 
Vatinius : ‘ Fecerisne foedera tribunus plebis cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, 
cum tetrarchis ?’ 


B. It has always been assumed that the ratification of Pompey’s acts was 
carried out by alaw of Caesar himself, and such a Lex Julia is enrolled in our 
works of reference.* The evidence for it rests on two* passages : 

(1) Appian, Bell. Ciu. II. 13: érépovs vouous cal ta Llournio rempaypéva 
amavra éxvpov, cd0atrep trréoxynto avT@ .. . 

(2) Dio 38, 7: @s 8’ ody xal Todt TO EOvos (the equites) @xeewoato mpaTov 
pev Ta tpaxO&vta vT0 Tov Llopuryiov mavta, unre ToD AovKovrArOU pT’ adrOV 
TWWOS avTtaTavTos, €BeBaiwoey* éreita Oé Kal GNAA TOAAG StevopebéTnaE .. . 

That would be strong evidence if there were none better; I submit, how- 
ever, that the three passages quoted from Cicero are decisively against it. 
The real responsibility for most of Vatinius’s tribunician actions rested with 
Caesar; and on the principle that ‘qui per alterum rem facit, ipse facit,’ 
Appian and Dio might easily say in general terms, as was probably said in 
59 B.c. at Rome, that ‘ Caesar had ratified Pompey’s acts,’ though Vatinius 
had actually done so for him. Similarly Cicero, ad Att. II. 24. 3, says: 
‘Postero autem die Caesar . . . Vettium in rostra produxit eumque in eo loco 
constituit quo Bibulo consuli aspirare non liceret. ... Addidit (Vettius) ad 
extremum cum iam dimissa contione reuocatus a Vatinio fuisset....’ From 
In Vat. 24, however, we learn that the hand was the hand of Vatinius, ‘cum 
L. Vettium . . . in contionem produxeris, indicem in rostris, in illo, inquam, 
augurato templo ac loco... conlocaris ...? Dixeritne in contione tua, 
rogatus a te. ..? Sed qui fuit tuus ille tantus furor ut . . . eum repente 
reuocares ?’ 

Thus again Suetonius (Caesar, c. 20) says: ‘Caesar lege agraria promulgata 
obnuntiantem collegam armis foro expulit,’ whereas from In Vat. 21 and 22 it 
is clear that Vatinius was the instrument of the deed.® 


1 Cf, Plut. Pomp. 48. 5 Cf. also Meyer, Caesar’s Monarchie, p. 419. 
2 Ibid. Bell, Ciu. III. 1 reads: ‘Itemque praetoribus 
3 Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Rotondi, etc., tribunisque plebis rogationes ad populum feren- 
sub leges Iuliae. tibus nonnullos ambitus Pompeia lege damnatos 


4 Various other references are given, but are in integrum restituit.’ Dio (41, 36), Appian 
undecisive—e.g. Velleius II. 44, 2; Bell, Alex. (II. 48), and Plutarch (Caes. 37) all ascribe this 
68, 1; Plutarch, Luculius 42, Pompey 48, to Caesar personally. 
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Although Dio and Appian may have thought that it was a Lex Iulia which 
ratified the acts of Pompey, they do not make any definite statement to that 
effect as though they were quoting from an official record. At first sight the 
continuation of the passage from Dio quoted above does seem to include that 
lex in the véuoe "Iovdéo. It runs as follows: . . . wydévos évaptiovpevou’ ovde 
yap ov8’ 6 Kdrav ayteiné 1, caimep év TH oTpaTnyla iv peTa TAVTA OV TOANP 
borepov gaye, pndapmod Ths Tav vowwr avTovd mpoonyopias, ws Kat ‘lovdiov 
érixaroupevav, emipynobeiss Ta yap SikacTypla Kar’ avTovs émiKAnpav TO 
Svoua adtav yedoutata amexpirrero. But the fact that this story was told in 
connexion with the law courts indicates that it is only the Lex Iulia de rebus 
repetundis which is referred to, and the lex de actis Pompeii is not involved. 


C. Botsford (Roman Assemblies, p. 303) points out that from the time of 
the Caudine disaster the Comitia Tributa acquired the right of ratifying 
treaties,1 which suggests that tribunes presided on such occasions, for plebiscita 
were passed by the Comitia Tributa usually at the rogation of a tribune 
(cf. Gaius, Inst. 1. tit. 2, S. 4: ‘Plebiscitum est quod plebs plebeio magis- 
tratu interrogante, ueluti tribuno, constituebat’). This is borne out by 
Livy XXX. 43, 2: ‘Tum M’ Acilius et Q. Minucius tribuni plebis ad populum 
tulerunt ‘‘ Vellent iuberentne Senatum decernere ut cum Carthaginiensibus 
pax fieret; quem eam pacem dare quemque ex Africa exercitus deportare 


iuberent’’: de pace “uti rogas” omnes tribus iusserunt; pacem dare 
P. Scipionem, eundem exercitus deportare.’ And XXXIII. 25, 6: ‘ Marcellus 
pacem simulatam . . . dicendo et rebellaturum si exercitus deportatus esset 


regem, dubios sententiae patres fecerat. Et forsitan obtinuisset consul, ni 
Q. Marcius Ralla et C. Atinius Labeo tribuni plebis se intercessuros dixissent 
ni prius ipsi ad plebem tulissent “uellent iuberentne cum rege Philippo pacem 
esse.” ea rogatio... ad plebem lata est; omnes quinque et XXX. tribus 
“uti rogas” iusserunt.? We know that Pompey’s acts were ratified by the 
people,” therefore (since treaties of peace were involved) in all probability by 
plebiscitum and at the rogation of a tribune—i.e. of Vatinius, the only 
legislating magistrate of 59 B.c. except Caesar.° 

Taiiblers, it is true (Imperium Romanum, pp. 127 and 8), suggests that consuls 
rather than tribunes presided over the tributa on these occasions, but the only 
instance he quotes (Polybius 18, 42) appears to be inconclusive. It deals with 
the same story as Livy XXXIII. 25. 6, quoted above, which Taiibler thinks it 
contradicts. It runs as follows: Adyar Sé wAevovav yevouevav ev TH TUYKANTO, 
tautTh pav éddxet BeBarody tas oporoyias: eis dé Tov Shyov eicevexOevTos TOD 
StaBovriov Mdpxos (Marcellus), adros émiOupav tis eis tHv “EAXada dtaBacews, 
dvréreye Kal moAdy éroveito orrovdny eis TO Siakd Wat Tas ouvOnKas* ov pry 
arr’ & ye Shpos Kata THY Tod Titov mpoaipecw émexvpwoe tas Siadvoes. This 
does not appear to contradict Livy’s story as regards the comitia; it only tells 
us that the consul addressed the meeting, not that he presided. On the 


1 Cf, Livy XXIX. 12. 15 sq. 2 Plut. Pomp. 48. 3 In Vat. § 17. 
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contrary, the fact that he spoke against the measure would detract from the 
probability of his having proposed it. 


D. In the letter ad Fam. I. 9, 7, Cicero is trying to make out what was, I 
think, not in accordance with the facts'—namely, that in his attack upon 
Vatinius he had been attacking Pompey. Now ‘donatione regnorum ’ has the 
place of emphasis at the end of the sentence. It cannot refer to Ptolemy, for 
it sums up ‘fecerisne foedera cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, cum tetrarchis,’? and 
there are no free states or tetrarchs in Egypt; nor can ‘donatio regnorum ’ 
represent a vague ‘conventional’ charge against Vatinius, even if ‘ foedera’ 
could. Therefore it either refers to some very important event of which we 
know nothing at all, or it refers to the ratification of Pompey’s acts through 
the instrumentality of Vatinius, in which case it has very great emphasis 
indeed. Notice again that in the letter, where he makes out that his attack 
was levelled at Pompey, he says: ‘... sedente Cn. Pompeio . . . omnia 
dicta sunt libertate animoque maximo . . . de donatione regnorum.’ In the 
speech (In Vat. 29), where he was as a matter of fact taking every care not to 
offend Pompey, there are no signs of ‘libertate animoque maximo.’ The 
crime suggested there is mot that Vatinius made treaties with kings and 
tetrarchs, but that he made money out of doing so. The inference is that 
Cicero was taking pains not to be offensive to Pompey in a matter which 
touched him very closely—I suggest again the ratification of his acts. 

Similarly the offensive word ‘ donatio’ (probably the party cry of the Senators 
against his acts; cf. Octavianus and the ‘ Donations of Alexandria ’) is absent 
entirely from the speech. It appears in the letter Fam. I. 9, 7, and again in 
another form in Aft. II. 9, 1, ‘qui regna quasi praedia tetrarchis.. . 
dederunt.? 

Furthermore, the passage in the speech is connected trebly with that in 
Att. II. 9, 1, (1) by ‘immanes pecunias’ in the letter and ‘ erogarisne pecunias 
ex aerario’ in the speech (In Vat. 29); (2) by ‘ dederunt’ in Aft. II. 9, 1, vice 
‘donatione’ in Fam. I. 9, 7; (3) by ‘tetrarchis’; therefore, although the 
plural (‘istorum qui . . . neglexerunt . . . dederunt’) naturally refers to the 
triumvirate and their moral responsibility, it is clear that it is Vatinius who in 
Att. II. 9, 1, is personally and particularly indicated. Vatinius had defied the 
auspices, the Aelian law, the Junian and Licinian law, the Caecilian and 
Didian law, and as tribune of the Plebs had made treaties which gave great 
territories to tetrarchs: it is clear that Vatinius, and Vatinius alone, completely 
fills the bill of the indictment. That it refers to the ratification of Pompey’s 
acts by Vatinius there is one more piece of evidence. The Lex Caecilia 
Didia (B.c. 98), confirmed by the Lex Licinia Iunia (B.c. 62), forbade inter alia 
the passing of ‘ leges saturae ’—i.e. laws containing a miscellaneous number of 
provisions. As Shuckburgh, commenting on Att. II. 9, 1, suggests, since 


1 A complete proof of this requires consider- 2 In Vat. 29, and cf. AZt. II. 9, 1. 
able space; the speeches, Post reditum, and the 3 Cf, again Appian, B.C. II, ix., dca Bacidedor 
letters of 57-56 B.c. provide the evidence. kal duvdoras Kal rodeow ededwxet, 
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Pompey wished to have his miscellaneous acts confirmed en bloc, it was 
probably in their ratification that those laws were broken. There is no abso- 
lutely direct evidence of this, but the following, I think, is a fragment of the 
missing link itself: 

(1) The Lex Licinia, besides confirming the Caecilia Didia, served to 
protect the people from passing laws the import of which they did not understand. 

(2) Plutarch (Pompey 48) says ‘the whole populace became wholly at their 
devotion (the triumvirate’s), inquiring into nothing, and without a word giving 
their votes to whatever they proposed. Thus they confirmed all those decrees and acts 
of Pompey which were questioned and contested by Lucullus’—i.e. there had been 
an infringement of the provisions of the Lex Licinta Iunia. 

(3) When he had gone out of office Vatinius was accused of having 
infringed the Licinia Iunia.1 The praetor allotted to the case was that staunch 
optimate C. Memmius. Vatinius appealed to the tribunes to intervene; the 
court was wrecked, Memmius put to flight, and Vatinius and the cause he 
stood for left in possession of the field. 

I submit, therefore, that the evidence, though circumstantial, is conclusive ; 
that the obscurities of the three passages from Cicero are dissipated, and that 
the acts of Pompey were in fact ratified by a Lex Vatinia. 


In Vat. 33 and 34.—The foregoing would seem to throw fresh light on 
In Vat. 33 and 34. If it was in the ratification of Pompey’s acts that Vatinius 
contravened the Licinia Iunia, we have here yet another oblique attack on the 
triumvirate in the year 58 B.c.—a similar attack to that which Cicero claims to 
have made in the case of Sestius in 56.2 It is interesting to see what happened. 
Vatinius summoned the aid of the tribunes, and Clodius, who is supposed to 
have attacked the ‘acta Caesaris ’* that same year, arrived at the head of his 
retainers and smote the enemy hip and thigh.* As to Vatinius’s reason for 
appealing to the tribunes to stop the case, the scholiast in a note, which is 
otherwise certainly inaccurate, makes out that it was the result of a quarrel 
between Memmius and Vatinius about his own lex de aetermis consiluis. The 
possibility of his theory has been impugned by Reine,° and it is safe to say 
that it is improbable; it appears to be a conjecture, based on the words, 
, Num quis reus in tribunal sui quaesitoris escenderit . . . urnas deiecerit ?’ in 
§ 34, and I think we may make a better. 

It is emphasized in § 34 that Vatinius returned voluntarily to Rome to 
answer this charge. There was clearly no danger of his being condemned ‘in 
absentia’ or anything like that. It is true he was to stand for the Aedileship 
in 57,° and would have to clear himself before the elections;? but they were 
still a long way ahead, and Vatinius appears to have been not only willing but 
eager to meet the accusation at once.® 


1 Cf. In Vat. 33 and 34. 4 In Vat. § 34. 
2 Fam. 1. 9. 7 and 8. 5 For a full discussion see Halm’s In Vat., 
3 ‘Qui per alterum facit, ipse facit.' Cf. De p. 107 ad loc. 6 In Vat. § 16, 


Domo, § 40, and C.Q., April, 1924, p. 59. 7 Cf, ibid. § 25. 8 Ibid. 34 ad fin. 
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As a matter of fact it would seem that there was a supremely important 
constitutional point at issue'—namely, the power of the People to override a 
‘consular’ law, or, in other words, to alter the ‘constitution’ if they so 
wished.? Cf. Willems, Droit public romain, p. 155: ‘En principe toute loi 
peut étre abrogée. En effet une loi des XII. Tables portait ‘‘ ut quodcunque 
postremum populus iussisset, id ius ratumque esset” (p. 157). Au dernier 
siécle de la République, le Sénat s’est attribué le droit non pas de casser les 
lois réguli¢rement votées, mais de déclarer que telle ou telle mesure, votée sans 
observance des formalités légales (lex non iure rogata: Cic. de leg. II. 12 and 
31, cf. P. Sest. XXXIV., § 73) ne devait pas étre reconnue ni observée comme 
une loi (ea lege non uideri populum teneri).’ In Vat. § 14 we read ‘ initio 
tribunatus tui Senatui denuntiaris tuis actionibus augurum responsa atque eius 
conlegi adrogantiam impedimento non futura?’ Presumably Vatinius had 
obtained some authority from the people for such a revolutionary announce- 
ment which flatly contravened the consular Lex Aelia Fufia, though we are 
told of none. At the commencement of 58 B.c., at any rate (when both the 
consuls were complaisant), Clodius succeeded in having a formal law to the 
same effect placed on the statute book (cf. Pro Sest. §§ 33 and 56); and we may 
note that in the case under review Vatinius made his appeal not only to the 
tribunes of the plebs, but to Clodius ‘ nominatim.’® 

For as with the Aelia Fufia, so with the Caecilia Didia and Licima Iuma 
(under which he was accused), Vatinius would argue that just as Tiberius 
Gracchus had been able to depose his colleague Octavius at the expressed will 
of the People, so if they wished to confirm the acts of Pompey, or pass any 
other measure at the rogation of a tribune, the People could dispense with 
Senatorial obstacles or so-called ‘ constitutional safeguards.’4 

Thus Cicero (Pro Sest. 135) says of Vatinius: ‘quem non tam admiror 
quod meam legem contemnit hominis inimici quam quod sic statuit omnino 
consularem legem nullam putare. Caeciliam Didiam, Liciniam Iuniam 
contempsit.’ It is probable, then, that Vatinius returned from the profits and 
protection of his legation in order to uphold a cardinal principle of the 
Popular Party—the absolute sovereignty of the people—and to rout in the 
most public manner possible an attempt to reassert the ‘ usurped’ authority of 
the Senate.® 


L... Gs Pocock: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
1 Important not only from a constitutional 2 Cf, Att. II. 9, 1: ‘qui omnia remedia rei- 
point of view ; the validity of the whole of Caesar's _publicae effuderunt.’ 
and his own legislation stood or fell by it, the most 3 In Vat. 33. 4 Ati 11.9, 4: 
critical political question of the day. Cf. De 5 For other examples of Vatinius’s anti- 


Domo, §§ 39 and 40; Prou. Cons. § 46, etc. Senatorial views, cf. In Vat. §§ 14,23, 35, and 36. 


A QUOTATION FROM EURIPIDES. 


‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 
(pOcipovory 70n xpjoP opsArtar Kaka.) 
1 Cor. XV. 33. 


Tu1s famous iambic line is described—alike by commentators on the New 
Testament and by writers on the Greek drama—as a quotation in the first place 
from the lost Thais of Menander, and it is further stated that it was there borrowed 
from some play of Euripides no longer extant. In view of the revival of interest in 
Euripides during recent years, it seems worth while to examine the line in detail, 
and to see whether, in the light of our present knowledge, any further information 
can be extracted as to its precise source, 

It is quoted by a very large number of early Christian writers,! but in most cases 
the reference is only to St. Paul. The passages on which it is ascribed to Euripides 
are the two following: 

Clement of Alexandria (civca a.D. 200), Stvomateis, I. xiv.: ‘According to the 
Corinthians (for this is not the only instance), while discoursing on the resurrection 
of the dead, he makes use of a tragic iambic line when he says: “ What advantageth 
it me if the dead are not raised? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Be 
not deceived. Evil communications corrupt good manners,’’’ 

Socrates (civca a.D. 440), Historia Ecclesiastica, II]. 16: ‘Again, this sentence 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners” is a sufficient proof that he was 
conversant with the tragedies of Euripides,’ 

The attribution to Menander is largely based on the authority of Jerome. 

Jerome (civca a.D. 400), Comment. ad Titum, c. i.: ‘To the Corinthians also, . , 
he took an iambic verse from a comedy of Menander, “ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.”’’ 

There is a similar reference in the same writer, Comment. ad Galatas, ii. 4; and 
Menander is mentioned in this connexion in a third passage, Comment. ad Ephes. iii. 5. 
The line is ascribed to Menander also by Euthalius (a.D. 458), Bishop of Sulce, 
writer of a commentary on the New Testament, and by Photius? in the ninth century, 
The MS. Laud. 2 also contains a marginal note to the same effect, which appears to 
be copied from Euthalius. 

It will be seen that these references do not mention the Thais. A MS. used by 
Robert Estienne in the sixteenth century, and vaguely referred to by his son, Henri 
Estienne,* seems to have had a marginal note, Mevavdpov Tov kwpixod yvoun ev Oaidr. 

It appears, then, that while this line is attributed to Menander by Jerome and 
others, the ascription to Euripides is based solely on a statement of the historian 
Socrates, though this is supported as far as it goes by the description of the line as 
‘tragic’ by Clement of Alexandria. 

Before proceeding I ought to say something of the translation. The familiar 
phrase of the Authorized Version is altered in the Revised Version to ‘ Evil company 
doth corrupt good manners,’ while the American revisers make it ‘ Evil companion- 


1 See the account in Nauck (Tragicorum Grae- 2 ad Amphiloch. quaest. 151. 
corum Fragmenta, 1889, Eur. fr, 1024), or Wetstein 3 Comic. Gracc., p. 351. 
ad 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
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ships corrupt good manners,’ which appears to be what is usually understood; but 
Dr. Hastings (Dictionary of Bible, art. ‘ Communication’) urges that éu.Aé in the New 
Testament is always used in the sense of speaking, and that therefore éucAta (which 
only occurs here) will have the same meaning. Jerome seems to take the same 
view by rendering ‘colloquia mala’ in one place and ‘confabulationes pessimae’ in 
another. On the other hand, it would be reasonable to suppose that in a quotation 
the word would have the meaning of the context in its original place. Perhaps we 
are safest in assuming that the word is ambiguous, in which case ‘evil company’ 
may be taken as including ‘ evil communications.’ 

Of the Thais of Menander little need be said. Only a few passages survive ; 
but it would seem that Allinson, in his recent book on Menander,? has fairly described 
it when he prefixes this couplet to the fragments which he includes: 


‘Lovely Thais, sit beside me: 
I detect, but still abide thee.’ 


That Menander should quote Euripides is far from surprising. One actual 
quotation (from the Auge) has been found in the recently recovered portions of the 
Epitvepontes ; and Menander has often been regarded as the direct literary descendant 
at once of Aristophanes and of Euripides. 

There are two passages in pre-Christian writers which appear definitely to be 
related to the line we are discussing. Diodorus Siculus (XVI. 54, about a century 
before St. Paul) writes of Philip of Macedon: rais rovnpais opsAtous diepOerpe TA 7) 
tov avOpirwv: ‘with wicked associations he utterly corrupted the manners of men.’ 
The close connexion of the language here leaves little room for doubt that Diodorus 
was actually quoting either Euripides or Menander. 

A still more striking resemblance is afforded by a passage in the Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus. The messenger is describing one by one the seven hostile 
leaders, the positions they are taking up, and the threats they are uttering, and he 
comes at length to the case of Amphiaraus, though without giving the name. Now 
this man had been induced to join the expedition against his better judgment, 
knowing full well that he is sealing his own fate. To which this is the comment 


of Eteocles: 
ed TOV EvvadAdooovTos dpvios Bpotots 
Sikatov avdpa Totor SvaceBerrarois* 
3 \ , > 4 ee , a 
ev TavtTi mpayer 0 eo optAtas KaKns 


KAKLOV OUOEV. (Il. 597-600.) 


‘ Alas, the fate that joins a righteous man to wicked mortals; in every matter there 
is nothing worse than evil association,’ 
The resemblance here is greater in the original than in the English. Put the 


two lines together : 
pbeipovoew 7On xpjoP dpiriac KaKat. 
ev Tavtl mpayet 0 Eo ousrtas KaKyS.. . 


Notice the ending of the lines, and, what seems to me to settle the matter, the fact 
that in each case the words which are common to the two lines are preceded by -o@’. 
This can scarcely be regarded as coincidence, and I therefore strongly incline to the 
view that the line in Euripides was a definite reference to, and reminiscence of, the 
passage in Aeschylus. 

That Euripides was influenced by Aeschylus is, of course, well known. He 
quotes the same play (Seven against Thebes) in the Medea (1. 523) comparatively early 


1 See the account in Meineke. 3. See Allinson, 
2 Loeb Classical Library, 1921. 
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in his career, and it may be that it was a favourite of his; for late in life he writes 
the Phoenissae on the same subject. The manner in which Aristophanes, in the 
Frogs, makes Aeschylus hold up the Seven against Thebes to Euripides as a model thus 
acquires even greater sting. 

We have thus seen that the line has a long history. From its origin in 
Aeschylus it is modified by Euripides, from whom it is annexed.by Menander a 
century later. About B.c. 50 it is used by Diodorus, and then St. Paul takes it up, 
and it henceforth gains a new circulation; for all the writers who use it refer in 
the first instance to the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Can we go further and 
ascertain something of the circumstances under which it was used by Euripides ? 

Look first at the special characteristics of this line: 

(i.) It is a single sentence occupying a single iambic line. 

(ii.) It completely lacks any particle or conjunction to connect it with what 
preceded or followed. 

(iii.) Similarly, it contains no proper name, or personal pronoun, or any other 
word which will link it up with its context. 

(iv.) It is of a general or proverbial character. 

Now at the outset it must be said that while passages fulfilling these conditions 
are comparatively rare in Euripides, they are quite common even in our scanty 
remains of Menander, as an examination of Allinson’s volume will show. Long ago 
Henri Estienne, in the volume to which I have already referred, was able to make 
a collection of such passages under the heading: ‘Gnomae seu Sententiae povdrrixor 
(id est singulae singulis uersibus comprehensae), quae magna ex parte sunt Menandri.’ 
Is it, then, possible that Menander is the original source of our line in its present 
form, and that the ascription to Euripides is a mistaken one? The only answer 
that can be given to this is that we cannot go behind our evidence. If this sugges- 
tion is correct, then not only is the statement of Socrates wrong, but that of Clement 
also; and Clement, be it observed, is the earliest writer who gives any indication 
of the source. And in view of the fact that such lines occur in Euripides, though 
rarely, there is really no difficulty. 

The general characteristics of the line may be summed up by referring to its 
abruptness—its lack of connexion with its context. Such an abruptness might arise 
in Euripides either from the dramatic situation of the characters or from the actual 
position of the words in the scene from which they come. Take these points 
separately. 

The great majority of lines in Euripides which can be quoted as parallels occur 
in sharp dialogue, where there is often enough a quick thrust and parry. The 
abruptness then arises from the tenseness of the situation. In the Tvojan Women, 
when Hecuba urges Menelaus to deal with Helen at once, while he desires to take 
her home and judge her there, then at least, says Hecuba, let them go in different 
ships. Why? 

ovK Ext’ Epartis doris ovK del pidci, (1. 1051.) 
‘A lover once will alway love again’ (Murray). 


Or this line from the Iphigenia in Aulis, in the altercation between Menelaus and 
Agamemnon : 


és kowvov adyeiv Tots Pidouse xpr) pirovs. (1. 408.) 
‘ Friends with friends should suffer pain together.’ 


Or again in the tender greeting between Iphigenia and her father. The latter’s 
excuse for not being glad to see her is: 


TOAN’ avdpt Baorre? kai otparnAdry pérer, (1. 645. ) 
‘Many cares hath one, at once a king and leader.’ 


) 
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In each of these cases it is the strain of the situation which is responsible for 
the abruptness. Somehow, however, I feel that the line we are discussing would not 
quite fit: it seems to me to have no edge to it—that it is too sententious for a tense 
situation ; that it is a comparatively quiet remark, 

As I have already suggested, the abruptness may not arise from the dramatic 
situation at all; it may simply be the consequence of the position of the line in the 
play. We should not expect to find it in an ordinary conversation, nor in the middle 
of a long speech. At the beginning of a speech, too, such lines are, as a matter of 
fact, very uncommon; a speaker will not in general, in Euripides, commence his 
remarks in so sententious a way. I have found one example, in the Ovestes, where 
Pylades has made a helpful suggestion, to which Orestes replies at once: 


ped: 
ovK eoriv ovdev Kpetocov 7) Pidos cadis.2 (1. 1155.) 
‘Ah! 


There is nought better than a manifest friend.’ 


Another position of the words which might be thought of is in a comment by 
the Chorus; but in practice generalizing remarks by the Chorus are in either two 
lines or three. What, then, is left to us? Is it possible that the line we are con- 
sidering was the first line of its play? 

The suggestion is worth considering. There are nineteen extant plays of 
Euripides, and, thanks largely to Aristophanes, we know the opening line of at 
least nine others (Andvomeda, Antigone, Archelaus, Hypsipyle, Melanippe the Wise, 
Meleager, Peliades, Phvixus, Sthenoboea). Of these twenty-eight, two (/hesus, 
Andvomeda) do not open with iambics ; the remainder exhibit apparently the ordinary 
Euripidean prologue. One of our characteristics is at once manifest; for only four 
opening lines contain a particle, and that particle is wév (Hippolytus, Helena, Meleager, 
Peliades). On the other hand, usually some proper name appears, or the first person 
singular is used. In two instances it is not so. The Ovestes begins: 


OvK €orwy ovder Sevvdv GO eizety Eros 
ovde TaOos, ovde Evppopa He AarTos, 

> ” ” ae. 4 > / rd 
Hs ovK ay apatt’ ax Gos avOpdrov vars. 


‘There is naught so terrible to describe, be it physical pain or heaven-sent 
affliction, that man’s nature may not have to bear the burden of it’ (Coleridge) 
—a commonplace opening presenting a reasonable parallel with our passage, 
except that it is extended over three lines. The other line, from the lost Stheneboea, 
is a complete parallel in this respect also: 

Ovk cotw doris Tav7’ avnp ddatpovel.” 


‘No man hath bliss in full and flawless health’ (Murray) 


—again a commonplace and quiet remark which no one would dispute, and thus 
resembling the line we are discussing. On these grounds, then, I am disposed to 
conclude that our passage was the opening line of a play. If this is admitted, then 
it is not difficult to discover, with some probability, which of the lost plays was 
concerned. 

The Euripidean prologue was a thing quite unique. One of the characters 
stands before the audience—the stage being otherwise empty—and delivers a long 
speech, which serves simply to state the precise situation and to introduce such 
information as the audience—a Greek audience well acquainted with the general 
trend of the heroic tradition—will find needful for the due appreciation of the action. 


1 <ovx éorw.. .’ is a very common locution 2 Aristophanes, Frogs, |, 1217. 
with Euripides, as will be seen. 
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In many cases, therefore, the prologue will go back to what may be, from the point 
of view of the play itself, ‘ancient history.’ Thus, the first line of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris relates to Pelops, the great-grandfather of the heroine; in the opening of the 
Alcestis, Apollo refers to his service with Admetus; in that of the Medea, the Nurse 
wishes Argo had never sailed; while the Hypsipyle begins with the name of Dionysus, 
the ancestor of the family. Now, bearing these facts in mind, consider what would 

be the effect of an opening where a character utters the words: ; 


pOecipovow On ypjoP dprrtat kakal, 


A Greek audience must inevitably be reminded of Aeschylus, of the Seven against 
Thebes, and of Amphiaraus. The result, then, is much the same as if the name of 
Amphiaraus had actually been introduced, and our knowledge of Euripides leads us 
to conclude that the play to which this line served as an opening would definitely 
deal with events tracing their origin to the ‘ evil association’ of Amphiaraus with the 
leaders against Thebes. Now, Greek legend related that Alemaeon, son of Amphia- 
raus, urged by his father’s dying request, and at the admonition of Apollo, murdered 
his mother Eriphyle as a punishment for having induced her husband to join the 
expedition, and thereafter, like Orestes, went mad. About Alcmaeon Euripides 
wrote two plays. Of the Alcmacon in Corinth (one of three plays brought out by 
Euripides’ son after the poet’s death) we are told by Apollodorus (iii. 7, 4) that it 
dealt chiefly with Alcmaeon’s recovery of his lost children, The other play, Alcmacon 
in Psophis, belongs to B.c, 438, the same year as the Alcestts, Apollodorus (here 
without mentioning Euripides), also gives an account of the events which is 
summarized by Professor Gilbert Murray in Euripides and bs Age (pp. 73-4). It 
deals definitely with the punishment and adventures of Alemaeon, and seems to be 
a play to which the suggested opening would be very fitting. It preserves, in a 
noteworthy way, that ‘quiet opening’ which Professor Murray sees to be so 
characteristic of Euripides (tbid., p. 210). 

It may be said that all this is mere conjecture, and of course it is possible that 
we are wrong in assigning the line to the beginning of a play. The assumption, 
however, fits in well with the known facts, and, in addition, can be supported by 
evidence of an unexpected character. 

There are two other passages in the New Testament which St. Paul quotes 
from Greek authors: Acts xvii, 28 (Tod yap Kal yévos éopév, ‘For we are also his 
offspring’) and Titus i. 12 (Kpjres det Wetorar, kad Onpia, yarrépes apyai, ‘Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons’). These passages present two remarkable 
characteristics. First, like 1 Cov. xv. 33, they both appear in more than one author 
—Acts xvii. 28 in Aratus of Soli and in Cleanthes; Titus i. 12 in Epimenides of Crete 
and in Callimachus. Secondly, in three out of the four sources named, the passage 
quoted occurs within ten lines of the beginning of the poem—Aratus, Phaenomena, 
line 5; Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, line 8; Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, line 8; in the 
fourth case, that of Epimenides, the poem is not extant. Whatever the explanation 
of this remarkable fact, it is clear that it supports our assumption—derived from 
entirely different evidence—as to 1 Cor. xv. 33 being the opening line of its poem. 

Why do all these passages occur at the beginning of the works cited? It is to 
be noted that Acts xvii. 28 is quoted from both sources (‘As certain also of your 
own poets have said,’ in the plural), while, on the face of it, Titus i, 12 is quoted 
from Epimenides, since in Callimachus only half the line (Kpres det Yetoras) occurs.! 
Yet it is possible that Callimachus might have suggested the whole line to St. Paul. 
Dean Farrar? believes that St. Paul may have picked up some collection of Hymns 


1 The reference to the writer in Titus i, 12 2 Life and Work of St. Paul, Excursus III. 
seems plainly to mean Epimenides, 
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to Zeus on a bookstall at Athens, and thus acquired the lines of Callimachus and 
Cleanthes. In view of the fact that the two quotations are separated by some fifteen 
years this does not seem satisfactory. If one considers St. Paul’s life, his work as a 
preacher and organizer, his trade as a tent-maker, his intimate knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, it appears unlikely that he had much time to spare for Greek 
literature. Further, the classic scenes of Greece seem to have left him unmoved ; 
his impression of Athens itself was that ‘it was wholly given to idolatry.’ I think the 
most probable explanation of the facts would be that he had from time to time seen 
Greek books in the hands of his friends, had glanced at them, and had read just a few 
lines, which in some cases had made some impression. Some have supposed from 
these three passages that he was a close student of Greek literature, but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. For there is one other fact in this connexion which has often been 
remarked upon. I have quoted 1 Cor. xv. 33 as an iambic line, but the great 
majority of the manuscripts of the New Testament read: 


pbeipovorw On xpyoTa sptriae Kaxal, 


a form which spoils the metre, and which would be impossible to a close student 
of Greek literature. Yet it is certain both from the evidence and the general 
principle (‘faciliori lectioni praestat ardua’) that this was what St. Paul wrote. 

Did the Apostle quote from Menander or Euripides? I incline to believe 
Euripides ; for one reason, because we have seen some grounds to think that the line 
occurred at the opening of the Alcmacon in Psophis, a position agreeing with St. Paul’s 
habit, and for another, because I really cannot imagine St. Paul taking the slightest 
interest in Menander, while he might be supposed to have felt some appreciation 


of the reputation of Euripides. 
P. H. Line. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF TERENCE: 


WueENn Leo proclaimed to a too credulous world his startling theory of the history 
of Plautus’ text, I had an inkling that the same arguments could be used about 
Terence as he used about Plautus, but was kept silent by the lack of information on 
Terence MSS. The large critical edition, Umpfenbach’s, had been discredited by 
Kauer’s microscopically close study (prompted by Hauler) of the Codex Bembinus 
(A), a MS. of the ‘fourth or fifth’ century in rustic capitals. Umpfenbach had 
ascribed a huge mass of corrections in A to a ‘corrector recens’; Kauer showed that 
they came from the pen of Jovialis, a corrector not later than the sixth century, who 
had ‘emended’ (i.e. marred) the excellent text of A from a Calliopian text. The 
disastrous recasting of Terence’s lines by Calliopius (or a pupil of his) in the fifth (?) 
century was known to us from the minuscule MSS. (of the ninth and following 
centuries). Kauer’s discovery enables us to see it at an earlier stage—three 
centuries earlier. Another weakness of Umpfenbach’s apparatus cviticus was that it 
accepted the lemmata of the Donatus Scholia as genuine, Gradually (very gradually 
in this country) scholars have recognized that all such lemmata are later accretions. 
When Donatus’ Commentum Teventi (or scraps of it, with adventitious matter) was 
made available for monastery schools in Charlemagne’s time (and later), any Terence 
text that was handy was used to provide the peg on which to hang the scholium. The 
scholium on Lum. 1064 explains Terence’s quod dicas miht as a short way of saying 
nthil est quod dicas mili, and is quite at loggerheads with the lemma NIHIL EST QUOD 
DICAS MIHI. ‘That is precisely what Donatus’ text of Terence did mot read (cf. 
Eun, 386, 563; Hec. 351; Ad. 206, 946, etc,). 

Most serious of all, Umpfenbach had not collated all the MSS.; and from 
Dr. Kauer’s report (on Terence literature of 1898-1908) in Bursian’s Jahvesbencht, 
Vol. CXLIII., it was clear that some MSS. ignored by Umpfenbach had strong 
claims to our respect, especially a Paris codex (f) of the tenth century (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, lat. 10304), a member of the 6-family of Terence MSS., the family or 
group which is reckoned as next to A in value. 

Dr. Kauer’s painstaking collation—a labour of many years—of all the respectable 
MSS. of the plays has now been put at the disposal of the Clarendon Press for the 
forthcoming edition of Terence in the Oxford Classical Texts. My surmise that Leo’s 
arguments on the text-tradition of Plautus could be capped by identical arguments 
for Terence is confirmed. 

Leo’s theory was that Horace’s gibes at Plautus, Lucilius, and the rest had 
driven these authors out of sight and out of mind; that no copy of a play of Plautus 
could be got for love or money in any part of Italy after Horace’s time, though stray 
copies of single plays were still a possible ‘find’ for bookstall-prowlers in the 
provinces ; that Valerius Probus picked up some at his native town, Beyrout; that 
this scanty and poor material rescued by Probus from the scrap-heap was tinkered 
by subsequent editors into various forms—the form of the ‘Ambrosian’ edition 
(represented by the Ambrosian Palimpsest) and the form of the ‘ Palatine’ edition 
(represented by the minuscule MSS.). To prove that the same miserably defective 
material was the basis on which the second century (and later) editors raised their 
editions—(if we believe Leo) flimsy, insecure, capricious editions, far removed from 
the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Plautus—Leo’s strongest argument was his imposing collection 
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of ‘errors common to the two recensions.’ These were, he declared, the faults in 
Probus’ material (more of them in one play than in another; for Probus had picked 
up a goodish copy of, say, the Persa, a shocking copy of the Tvuculentus). Leo’s list 
of errors common to the Ambrosian and Palatine editions of Plautus was what won 
for his theory a temporary acceptance. The list was so long—too long for most 
people to find the time or to take the trouble to verify each detail. But the 
preparation of a text for the Oxford Series demanded this time and trouble. And 
soon it appeared that the list was more imposing than solid. A great part consisted 
of ‘errors’ like these: ut for uti, veliquum for velicuom, illic for illi ‘there,’ mensae for 
mensat (trisyllable)—that is to say, substitutions of the classical for the ancient and 
obsolete forms, or of the more for the less familiar. 

We have only six plays of Terence against the twenty-one (or rather twenty) of 
Plautus ; therefore a Terence list must not be expected to be more than one-third 
of a Plautus list. The requisite third can be provided with the greatest ease from 
Dr. Kauer’s apparatus criticus. Errors like wt for uti, Eun. 364; educare for educere, 
Eun, 117; puey for pueve, Eun. 624, etc. Protinam is attested for Phorm. 190 by 
Festus 253, 17, and Donatus (‘sic Nigidius legit’); but all our MSS. show frotinus, 
and frotinus appears to have been in the MSS. used by Nonius 87, 26, and Arusianus 
Messius 482, 14. 

Another unconvincing part of Leo’s list was the ‘ inevitable’ type of error, the 
error into which nine out of ten scribes might be expected to fall. How can we be 
sure that the scribe of an ‘ Ambrosian’ text and the scribe of a ‘ Palatine’ text did 
not fall into such an error quite independently of each other? Similar errors in all 
extant Terence MSS. are, e.g.: 

Haut. 168-9 miseretque me eius, sed ut diei tempus est 
tempust monere me hunc uicinum Phaniam. 
Tempus est tempus est (or tempust). Inevitably there would be Haplography (and there 
is in all our Terence MSS.). If a transcriber resisted it, the corrector of the 
transcription would succumb to it. Is there not every likelihood that a ‘ Bembine’- 
text scribe and a ‘ Calliopian ’-text scribe fell into the error quite independently of 
each other? Leo argued—and succeeded in convincing quite a number of people by 
the argument—that the occurrence of an error like this both in the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and in the minuscule MSS. (i.e. in the lost ninth-century archetype of 
these) was proof positive that al/ ancient texts of Plautus shared this error—an error 
therefore of the original Probus material. Luckily we can appeal to ancient com- 
mentaries on Terence (we have none on Plautus) as well as to extant Terence MSS. 
And the Bembine scholiast’s remark on this line shows that in the text which he was 
using the phrase was correctly repeated: tempus supra hovam significat—i.e. in the 
first occurrence of the phrase tempus means hora, in the second the word has another 
meaning, 
Eun. 95 ne crucia te obsecro, anime mi, mi Phaedria (anime mt Ph. in all MSS.). 


Donatus’ text preserved the correct form, as we see from his commentary (not from 
the adventitious lemma). 
Umpfenbach ingeniously ascribed this error to our MSS. at Hec. 201: 

itaque adeo uno animo omnes socrus oderunt nurus. 
He conjectured : 

itaque adeo uno animo omnes socrus oderunt, oderunt nurus, 
thereby adapting the line to the metre of its neighbours, iambic octonarii. But 
iambic senarii appear at 205-6, 215-6 ; and this line is cited (in the traditional form 
apparently) as an example of deliberate ambiguity (like ‘ Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos 
uincere posse’) by Donatus and by Donatus’ pupil St. Jerome (adu. Jowinianum and 
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in Michaeam, and is (seemingly) so quoted by Donatus at another part (or parts) of 
his commentary. Therefore, on the whole, I incline to retain it unaltered as an 
iambic senarius (with the unusual shortening socriis). But I wonder whether rape 
should be repeated at Andy. 861 (iambic octonarius) : 
Da. audi obsecro. Dr. quid uis? Si. sublimem intro rape hunc quantum 
potest. 
This line (a very passionless rhythm for so passionate a situation) is not in A, for A 
hardly begins till Andr. 889; only so much can be seen that in A it ended in rape. 
Since Simo’s apoplectic passion with Davus vents itself in repetition in the preceding 
line (trochaic septenarius) : 
St. Dromo, Dromo. Da. quid est? St. Dromo, Da. audi. Sr. uerbum si 
addideris .. .! Dromo, 
one is tempted to write: 
Da. audi obsecro. Dr. quid uis? Sr. sublimem intro rape hinc, quantum 
pote (or fotést), rape: 
However, in all MSS. of Terence line-division is not invariably accurate (in some 
the plays are written as prose), and A shares this failing. So the ‘emendation’ is 
doubtful. 

To return from the fields of fancy to the hard road of fact, there is a small 
remnant of Leo’s examples which do seem to give valid evidence. And there is 
a corresponding number to be found in Terence MSS. All MSS. show some 
incorrect lines, e.g.: 

Phorm. 936-7. Pu. immo uero uxorem tu cedo. De. in ius ambula 
{in ius] Px, enimuero si porro esse Odiosi pergitis. 
Really this is a very strong example. Or should the second im ius be written ‘ extra 
metrum’ as a separate line? Hardly. 
Haut. 798 omnes te in lauta et benetacta partet putant. 
This line has not yet found its physician. 


Haut, 827 is transposed (after line 825). 

Haut. 829 ubi Clitipho hic est? (A common parent with hinc for hic is suggested 
by this variety: Ainc in the Bembinus, nunc in the minuscule MSS., though two 
MSS. of the 6-family have hit on the right reading hic.) 

Haut. 527 uicinum hunc: nostin? at quasi is non ditiis 
abundet, gnatus eius profugit inopia. 
A common parent seems to have had gut si for quast. For A reads at quit (altered by 
Jovialis to atgut) si 1s, while the minuscule MSS. have variously atqus st is, adquid st 1s, 
as well as the true version. 


Eun, 57: the ‘nota’ of Parmeno is wrongly prefixed to this line in all MSS. 
(except one of the 6-family). 

Eun, 351 Cu. eho, Parmeno mi, nostin? [Pa. noui. Cu.] et scis ubi siet? 
This suggests a solution of the Phorm. 937 problem. These insertions, which mar 
the metre, may be mere stage conventions. The Pa. mous here may correspond to a 
nod of the head; the repetition of im ius in the Phormio line to a wave of the hand. 
Similarly in Eun. 699 nom merely represents a shake of the head, though some 
corrector of the text made a whole line out of it by adding mec . . . diciey (words 
omitted in A and in some minuscule MSS.). 

Eun. 560 (between trochaic septenarii and long iambic lines) : 

quid taces? Cu, o festus dies hominis amice salue, 
Since hominis is confirmed by Donatus (‘ pro homo festi diei’), the error may be the 
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‘inevitable’ error—Haplography ; and the line may be a trochaic septenarius (with 
‘syllaba anceps’ to mark the pause before Chaerea pulls himself together and 
returns his friend’s greeting) : 

quid taces? Cu. o festus festus dies hominis . . . amice, salue. 


These examples will suffice, though there are plenty more. It is not impossible 
that they (all or some) are errors common to the ‘ Bembine’ and the ‘ Calliopian’ 
editions. Says the reader: So your cursing of Leo has ended in blessing? No; the 
reader misses the point. The point is that Leo used these errors common to the 
Ambrosian and Palatine editions as proof that no good material for constructing a 
text of Plautus was available at the Archaic Revival in the second century a.p. 
Now Leo makes a strong contrast between Terence and Plautus. The Terence 
text, according to him, had ot suffered the same shipwreck as the text of Plautus. 
I show that precisely the same evidence could be adduced for a Terence wreck as he 
has adduced for a Plautus wreck. 

And since a larger list can be compiled from the Hautontimorumenos than any 
other play (the Ewnuchus comes next), Leo would have to admit (what he would 
never dream of admitting) that only one copy—a villainous copy—of this play had 
survived the Augustan Age, just as (by his theory) a desperately villainous text of the 
Truculentus. 

By the way, one of Leo’s proofs of ‘defective material tinkered into different 
shapes by different editors’ was put in true light by Sonnenschein. Two similar 
neighbouring lines had been ‘ fused.’ I find a precise parallel in Terence: 


Haut. 996 (ending in) Sy. sat recte hoc mihi, 
is followed in A by: 

in mentem uenit namque adulescens maxume huic uisa haec suspicio ; 
in the minuscule MSS. by : 

in mentem uenit namque adulescens quam in minima spe situs. 
Then comes the line: 

erit, tam facillime patris pacem in leges conficiet suas. 
The original form of the passage may have been something like this : 

Sy. sat recte hoc mihi 
in mentem uenit, nam quam maxume huic uisa haec suspicio 


erit uera (?), quamque adulescens maxume quam in minima spe situs 
erit, tam facillime patris pacem in leges conficiet suas. 


Enough has been said of Leo’s theory, for it seems nowadays to have gone to 
limbo. It is a very interesting task to edit Terence after having edited Plautus. 
The likeness in the text-tradition of the two comedians is as instructive as the 
unlikeness. For Terence as for Plautus we have (1) a MS. of the ancient world— 
the Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautus, the Codex Bembinus of Terence—with an 
excellent text; (2) a number of minuscule MSS. (of the tenth century, etc.) witha 
text of a quite different recension from the ancient MS. The minuscule MSS. of 
Plautus are all descendants of one lost minuscule MS. of, say, the ninth century, a 
transcript presumably of a MS. of the ancient world. What of the minuscule MSS. 
of Terence? Everyone is agreed that there are two families (y and 6); and since in 
MSS. of both families the Calliopian ‘subscriptio’ appears at the end of plays— 
Calliopius vecensut or feliciter Calliopio bono scholastico—all the minuscule MSS. are 
usually traced back to this ‘Calliopian’ edition. Did, then, two ancient MSS. of the 
Calliopian text survive to the modern world? Oronly one? The chief difference 
between the y and 6 families is not the presence or absence of pictures (see Hauler’s 
edition of the Phormio), but the order of the plays: in y, Andr., Eun., Haut., Ad., Hec., 
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Phorm. ; in 8, Andy., Ad., Eun., Phorm., Haut., Hec. Also the 5-readings are often 
better than the y-readings. Kauer, by his collation of the Paris MS. £ (not used by 
Umpfenbach), has greatly improved our knowledge of the 6-text. And he has 
brought to light some interesting entries (scarcely noticed by Umpfenbach) in a lead 
ing MS. of the 8-family, a Florence MS. (D), e.g. : 


Andry, 720 (where the 5-reading is dolorem) ‘uel laborem secundum Donatum.’ 
825 (mentioned by Umpfenbach) ‘legitur et quod iubet secundum Dona- 
tum ’ (he means /ubet). 
Eun. 274 ‘aliter animi pro animo secundum Donatum,.’ 


They suggest that some corrector had used a full (?) Donatus (now lost) to improve 
the Calliopian text. Is that the secret of the frequent superiority of the 6-version? 
Look at this specimen of #’s virtuous record : 
Andy. 536 ausculta pauca. 

So Donatus, as Priscian II. 281 and 320 tells us: ‘quod etiam Donati commentum 
approbat’; ‘sic enim habent antiqui codices teste Donato commentatore Terentii.’ 
All the minuscule MSS. (the Bembinus is not in evidence) have paucis, except that in 
two of the y-family paucas preceded paucis. Since paucts would have to be dative, 
not ablative, and since the accusative is the right construction with this sense of 
ausculto, we must alter Ad. 806 to ausculta pauca (not vice versa, as in the great Latin 
Thesaurus). 

Hec. 106 di amabunt (‘amabunt pro ament,’ Donatus; ament, A, which ruins 
the metre; bene ament the Calliopian text, which restores the 
metre). 

Eun. 132 is ubi esse hanc forma uidet honesta uirginem. 

Here # confirms Bentley’s addition of esse, a word omitted in all the MSS. 

But I fear that those hard-hearted gentlemen who rule this journal will not allow 
me space for labouring this point. So I pass to another. Kauer has unearthed 
some short-hand entries in a MS. (P) of the y-family which mention a ‘ uetustus 
liber’ (e.g. Eun. 723 ‘uetustus exsolues’). The phrase thrills. Can it mean a fifth- 
or sixth-century MS. with noble uncials on creamy vellum? Who can say? And 
if it does, was that the fountain-head also of the 6-group? Who can say? 

The history of the Plautus text is far easier to trace than of the Terence text. 
For Terence was a schoolbook not only through the centuries of the Roman Empire, 
but also in the monastery schools. Terence was widely read; the ramifications of 
the text-tradition are intricate and perplexing. In my Ancient Editions of Plautus (now 
published by the Oxford University Press) I have tried to show that the main 
difference between the ‘Ambrosian’ and the ‘ Palatine’ text is that the former 
adopted (roughly speaking) the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Plautus, whereas the latter repre- 
sented the acting text, the text as recast at stage revivals of the plays. The Terence 
text is not wholly without trace of such a variety. In ancient Plautus texts (as 
Seyffert showed) the shortening of a too long scene was indicated by writing in the 
margin (at the beginning of the passage to be omitted) the line to which the actor 
was to pass. (Leo had called these things ‘transpositions of lines, errors common 
to the two recensions.’) Do not we find something like this in the Hecyva, where A 
(but not Donatus) omits line 791, which in some other MSS. appears after 783? 
And in the Hautonttmorumenos, where lines 509-11 follow line 497? The ‘ Palatine’ 
edition often preserved both settings of a line, the ‘genuine’ and the ‘revival’ 
versions. I fancy that the Calliopian edition did this at Phorm. 562: 


solus est homo amico amicus. GE. eamus ergo ad eum ocius, 


So in both A and the minuscule MSS. But some of the latter have in the margin 
an alternative version of the second half: 
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Pu. abi dic praesto ut sit domi. 


And possibly at Hec, 468, where A has omnia, while p has modo, and the other 
minuscule MSS. omnia modo (which will not scan): 


omnem rem scio ut sit gesta: adueniens audiui modo (or aud. omnia). 


But the traces of such things in the Terence text are too faint to be quite convincing. 
No; the Terence text has quite a different history from the Plautus text. Terence 
was a school-book ; and while an editor of Plautus has to ask himself: ‘Is this what 
Plautus wrote, or has the line been recast at a subsequent performance of the play ?’ 
an editor of Terence must substitute the question: ‘Has this line been altered by 
schoolmaster-editors for school purposes ?’ 

Donatus’ remark on Andy. 653 is a péyas dbOaAés : 


scio cum patre altercasti dudum, etc. 


‘legitur et altercatus es (-catu’s?), non enim alterco dicimus.’ Did teachers 
(gvammatict or rhetoves in ancient times, praeceptoves of the monastery college or the 
monastery school) alter the text to help their pupils or to save themselves from 
awkward questions by their pupils? Donatus, in his note on Hec. 206: 
non, ita me di bene ament, 

points out the Cacemphaton produced by reading the phrase without a pause after 
mon, and remarks that the ancients tolerated this fault (ie. while his own con- 
temporaries did not). We may find here the reason why so many MSS. omit non in 
this line (to the ruin of the metre; but Terence’s and Plautus’ metre was noi under- 
stood in these times). The more unpleasant type of Cacemphaton, the phrase which 
has malodorous suggestion, would be still more avoided by editors of a school text 
(especially a text for monastery schools), and it is significant that the grammarians’ 
stock example comes from Terence (Andy. 933). Anyone who reads Diomedes’ 
remarks on Cacemphaton (Gram. Lat. I. 376, 10) or Eugraphius’ note on Eun. 598 
will half (or more than half) suspect that here lies the reason for the substitution of 
pevficies in Eun. 51, and aduertite in Andry, 10, Eun, 44. 

Grammatical alterations are as easy to understand. How could a teacher drive 
into his pupils’ heads the rule that the subjunctive mood is the mood of indirect 
question if their Terence lesson provided examples of the indicative? Substitution 
of subjunctives for indicatives is a feature of Terence MSS. at lines like Eun. 265: 


Pa. uiden otium et cibus quid facit alienus? etc., 


where Donatus’ note shows how early was the substitution of faciat: ‘legitur quid 
facit, ut sit figura per modos pro quid faciat.’ 

From Fronto’s letters to his royal pupils, not to mention Nonius’ chapter De 
Proprietate Sermonum, we see what stress the rhetorical teacher laid on the use of the 
uox propvia, the ‘mot juste.’ Terence was adopted for schools on account of his 
propnetas (Serv.in Aen. 1.410). How, then, could a flaw be allowed to remain in the 
model? At Eun. 632: 


peiorem partem. quid opust uerbis? dum haec puto 
praeteril inprudens uillam, 


the wox propria (at least in the Classical Age and subsequently) was veputo. Donatus 
comments: ‘puto est d¢aipecrs pro reputo.’ The Calliopian text sacrifices metre to 
‘proprietas’ and reads veputo. I say ‘the Calliopian text’ deliberately, for in the 
first place the ‘subscriptio’ already mentioned FELICITER CALLIOPIO BONO SCHOLASTICO 
suggests that it was rather a student than the professor himself who perpetrated this 
edition (see my Ancient Editions of Martial on the student editions of the fifth century) ; 
and in the second place, since Jovialis changes the puto of A to veputo, it is clear that 


the substitution is not due to a Carolingian ‘ praeceptor.’ 
Cc 
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Have we the key to the Calliopian text at Eun. 957? 
Pa. quid ais? Py. nunc minatur porro sese id quod moechis solet. 


So A and Donatus, who comments ‘ deest facturum.’ The minuscule MSS. replace 
porvo by id facturum. And this is Calliopian, for Jovialis expunges poyyo in A and 
substitutes facturum. How did the Calliopian text come to murder the metre like 
this? I strongly suspect that Calliopius handed to a pupil his own lecture text 
(hence the CALLIOPIvS RECENSVI is justified), and that the pupil was left alone to 
frame the edition (hence the FELICITER CALLIOPIO BONO SCHOLASTICO). On the young 
knave (not on Professor Fairface) lies the guilt. He mistook for variant readings or 
emendations the explanatory words written between the lines in the lecture text. The 
professor had used Donatus’ commentary in preparing his lectures, and finding there 
‘deest facturum’ wrote factuyum above the elliptic phrase. No blame attaches to 
the professor. Far from it. The whole guilt lies on the pupil-editor. (The professor 
was, I fancy and hope, dead before the edition appeared.) And Jovialis has much to 
answer for, who defaces the Bembine text with these glosses which reduce Terence’s 
verse to prose and overload the terse conversational diction of the Roman Menander. 
Again I must leave this theory undeveloped. But anyone who looks through the 
apparatus criticus for a few pages of the new Oxford edition will recognize that this is — 
the characteristic difference of the Calliopian from the other text. 

To return to the subject of ‘proprietas.’ An editor of Térence has often to 
decide between two variant words. Which is the ‘ipsum uerbum’ of Terence, 
which the later substitution ? Substitution may be due to: (1) A mere scribal error 
(scribes often substitute one synonym for another, e.g. metuo for timeo); (2) a theatre- 
manager’s wish to replace an old-fashioned word by the current word, or a teacher’s 
wish to substitute for the pupil’s benefit the ‘uox propria’; (3) the admission of a 
gloss which ousts the true word. Now we know the language of Cicero’s time 
better than the language of Terence’s time. Donatus, who had the old com- 
mentaries to keep him right, tells us (at Hec. 755) that explerve in the sense of emumnive 
‘Terentianum est.’ Another note of his suggests a Terentian nuance of expecto, and 
makes one think that Calliopius (to give the professor the credit of it) is right with 
expectatam in Haut, 408, and that the variant exoptatam was a gloss. I marvel at the 
temerity of scholars (more than one) who tamper with aeque guicquam in Andr. 434 
(spoken by the slave Davus). For it is confirmed by Donatus’ note ‘hoc est nihil,’ — 
and by the sixth (?) century pseudo-Placidus glossary (which seems often to preserve 
for us the remarks of the earliest ‘glossographi’) ‘aeque quicquam: nihil.’ Terence — 
had (like Dickens) a flair for characteristic words—words which lie a little way off © 
the common road. Why may not aeque quicquam, ‘nothing in particular,’ have been — 
as characteristic for a devil-may-care servant as tenno (Phorm. 330) for bird-catchers? — 
From ‘horsey’ language Terence takes hortamenta, ‘stimulating food’ (Eugraphius — 
derives it from hortari), Haut. 836: 


Cu. minas quidem iam decem habet a me filia 
quas hortamentis esse nunc duco datas ; 
hasce ornamentis consequentur alterae. 


The word is preserved in very few MSS. [Mr. Weir in this journal (XVI, 49) showed 
us that it stood in a lost Spanish MS. used by the compiler of the Abolita Glossary, 
and bad a marginal or interlinear explanation alimentis]. It is not surprising that 
most have substituted ovnamentis, since ornamentis occurs in the next line. But it is 
very surprising that Umpfenbach should prefer a variant which is clearly a glossy : 
changeling, pro alimentis. 

If there was any one fault that the ‘rhetores’ denounced more than another it 
was Hiatus. Even Cicero (Ov. 152), not so far removed from the time of the poets” 
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‘qui ut uersum facerent saepe hiabant,’ tries to make it grate on his readers’ ears 
when he mentions it: ‘orationes illae | ipsae | horridulae Catonis.’ Hauler, who 
knows his Terence better than anyone, showed that Hiatus sanctioned by Terence 
had been removed by ancient editorial recasting; but Leo would have none of it 
(Plaut. Forsch, 3 n., ‘Die Ueberlieferung lehrt uns also, dass Terenz ueberhaupt 
keinen Hiatus zugelassen hat’). In my Early Latin Verse I have argued that Hiatus 
is as much a feature of dramatic verse after as before Terence, which suggests 
editorial interference with the Terence text. Further, that Hiatus and Syllaba 
Anceps go hand in hand as the two Latin methods of expressing a pause in the 
utterance of a line; and Syllaba Anceps cannot be ruled out from Terence. How 
natural is Hiatus at Andr. 593, where Davus cannot find all at once how to save the 
situation : 
Da. occidi. Si. hem, 
~ quid dixti? | Da. optume inquam factum, etc. 


Of course it is easy to substitute dixistt or to repeat dixti. But I prefer the line as it 
isin the MSS. Donatus tells us that Terence used sum, in the archaic way, for eum 
(I fancy the line is a quotation from an old-time poet) at Phorm. 1028: 


faxo tali sum mactatum atque hic ést infortunio., 


So there was Hiatus at the Diaeresis of the Septenarius. And it still appears in 
most MSS,, in spite of their substitution of ewm for swm, not, however, in A and some 
MSS. of the 8-family with sit mactatus. A better example of deliberate editorial 
effacement of Hiatus is Haut. 83: 


quaeso, quid de te tantum meruisti? | Me. eheu, 


where eheu (hew) is confirmed by the grammarian Sacerdos (Gram. Lat. VI. 447, 8), 
and is the reading in most MSS. of Terence, while a few substitute ¢i miht for eheu 
and remove the Hiatus. Another suitable line for Hiatus (to express Demea’s pause 
while he thinks out a fresh outlay for his brother) is Ad. 947: 


M1. quid nunc quod restat? Der. Hegio. . . est his cognatus proxumus. 


And these instances are by no means all. 

To pass to other examples of editorial interference with the text. What of that 
canker, conjectural emendation? Our verdict must be ‘pessime Donatus’ at 
Hee, 606 : \ 

Pa. uae misero mihi! 


So. et mihi quidem ; nam haec res non minw’ me male habet, etc, 


Donatus is peeved (why ?) at e¢ msht (ovx dp0s, quid enim ‘et mihi’? an ‘ei’?). No 
MS., however, of Terence seems to offer ei mthi. Jovialis seems to try his hand on 
Haut. 115, sapientia for beneuolentia : 


putauit me et aetate et beneuolentia 
plus scire et prouidere quam se ipsum sibi. 

A needless (and unmetrical) alteration. Calliopius (?) on Haut. 912: 
quemquamne animo tam comi esse aut leni putas ? 

where the ‘common parent MS.’ had communi instead of comt. He deleted ne, I 


fancy, for the minuscule MSS. mostly omit it. If Donatus is right, Terence was lax 
at Phorm. 249: 


molendum esse in pistrino, uapulandum, habendae compedes, 


‘uitiosam locutionem seruili personae dedit Terentius; nam integrum esset si 
diceret habendas compedes ; unde quidam non esse sed usque legunt.’ A and p have 
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esse, but esse usque or est usque appears in the others. And Jovialis’ alteration of 
A seems to be est usque. In Haut. 672 (by Syrus, the slave): 

nil est : triumpho si licet me latere tecto abscedere, 
lateve is of course ablative of latus, and tecto participle of tego. But confusion with 
the infinitive of Jateo and the noun for ‘house’ has produced these variants in our 
MSS. : ‘latenter tecto; latere et tecto; |. tecto et absc.,’ etc. That is presumably 
Carolingian emendation, like tandem for aetatem (by someone who did not understand 
the word) in Haut. 716: 

quid, malum, me aetatem censes uelle id adsimularier ? 


A more commendable, but hardly right, emendation is mentioned by Donatus at 


Andy. 592: 
Da. quidnam audio? ~ Si. gnatam ut det oro, etc. 


‘legitur et audiam. Menander enim sic ait: ri ror’ dxovoropas ; 
But why spend more words on the reckless vagaries of conjectural emendation ? 


W. M. Linpsay. 


THE COPA—II. 
(Continued from the ‘Classical Quarterly,’ April, 1923.) 


III, Priority Question: Copa—VIRGIL. 


In common with other poems of the Appendix Vergiliana, Copa has incurred the 
a provi suspicion of forgery or post-Virgilian imitation. But if, as I have tried to 
show, Copa was written under the direct and immediate influence of Theocritus, that 
suspicion can no longer be permitted to colour and confuse the enquiry into Cofa’s 
date and authorship. The poem has acquired the right to do battle with the Eclogues 
on equal terms for the palm of priority. 

The question may be put in all seriousness: Did Copa precede the Eclogues or did 
the Eclogues precede Copa? 

In default of sure external evidence, it is not, perhaps, to be expected that any 
definite proof one way or the other can be given; and I would not venture to claim 
as decisive the arguments which I shall here advance in favour of Cofa’s priority. 

Supplemented, however, by the familiar traditional evidence these arguments 
seem to me at least worth a few moments’ consideration. 


I would claim the truth of a general working rule for the following proposition, 
that, where two poets who consciously imitate a third poet depart from that poet (in 
the immediate context where they imitate him) in an identical manner, there we have 
a prima facie case to show that one of the two plagiarizing poets is imitating the other. 

Such a rule may admit of special exceptions. The laws of probability acquire 
universal validity only by calling on the sanction of infinitude, upon which our finite 
processes have no claim to make. 

There may be, indeed, in the lines ex hypothesi imitated by the two later poets 
something of such a nature as to make their common departure from the source 
natural or possible, granted peculiar circumstances of temperament, education, 
environment. 

That chance, however, is surely slender enough to be ignored in considering the 
relationship between Copa 18-19, Eclogues II. 51-53, Eclogue I. 79-81: 


Copa. Eclogues II, 
18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, 51 Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine 
mala, 
Ig castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia 52 castaneasque nuces, mea quas Ama- 
mala. ryllis amabat ; 


53 addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic 
quoque pomo. 


Eclogue 1. 79 Hic tamen hanc mecum poteras requiescere noctem 
80 fronde super uiridi. sunt nobis mitia poma, 
81 castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis. 


For in Copa and Eclogues II. here we have not only one common departure—viz., 
‘castaneaeque nuces,’ from the common source, Theocritus VII., but actually a 
second?’ in the somewhat striking adjective ‘cerea.’ 


1 Moreover, both Cofa and Eclogues II. bring are found at a considerable interval apart in 
closely together the lizards and cicalae which Theoc. VII. 21-22 and 138-139. 
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Nor would it be reasonable to assume that both Copa and Eclogues II. follow a 
common translation of Theocritus. Virgil, at least, in his Eclogues manifestly 
employs Theocritus at first hand: and, I have tried to show, Cofa’s imitations of the 
Greek are immediate reproductions of the original. 

Now, if either Eclogues II. imitates Copa here or Copa imitates Eclogues II., and if 
at least Copa 18-19 imitates Theoc. VII. 144-146, then one might make play with the 
fact that, while Copa imitates Theoc. VII. where Eclogues Il. does not, Eclogues II. 
happens to imitate Theoc. VII. only where Copa does—Copa’s imitations of Theoc, VII. 
include and go beyond those of Eclogues II1.* Thus, it could be urged, while we have 
evidence to show that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. at first hand, what evidence is there 
that Eclogues II. also does? Is it not a strange chance that Copa’s author should 
select all? the imitations of Theoc. VII: to be found in Eclogues I1., while ignoring so 
many imitations of Theoc. XI., I1I., VI.? 

But such a tour de force, if by no means to be altogether lightly disregarded, has 
its dangers. 

The vast amount of Virgilian imitation of Theocritus scattered all over the 
Eclogues almost demonstrates that, wherever Virgil approaches his Sicilian model, he 
comes to it, by whatever path led thereto, in the end face to face and works with a 
clear consciousness of the original before him. 

Further, ‘anethi’ (Eclogues II. 48) in its context does certainly appear to be a 
reminiscence of Theoc. VII. 62, the particular plant ousting weAfvors of Theoce. III. 23. 

Instead, then, of adopting the summary method, I would simply present the few 
following points which seem to have bearing on the case and leave it as a study in 
probabilities : 

(i.) Theoc, VII. is the primary source for Copa: Theoc. VII. is a comparatively 
insignificant source for Eclogues II. 

(ii.) Theoc. VII. is only employed by Eclogues II. where (i.e. in the immediate 
context where) Theoc. VII. is employed by Copa, and the reverse does not hold true. 

(iii.) To consider together the three passages of Copa, Ecl. I., Ecl. II. quoted 
above on p. 37: 

(2) Here Eclogues I. uses Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., as v. 79 shows. 

Here Copa uses Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., as ‘sunt . . . sunt’ shows. 

Here Eclogues Il. appears not to use Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., although making 
extensive use of Theoc. XI. elsewhere. Eclogues II. departs uniquely from the 
Theocritean évre . . . €vte with ‘legam,’ ‘addam,’ not to mention ‘mea quas 
Amaryllis amabat.’ 

(B) Here Eclogues I. appears not to use Theoc. VII. 144 sqq. We find ‘ poma’ 
instead of ‘mala’ (uaa): and, so far as I have discovered, Eclogues 1. as a whole has 
little or nothing to do with Theoc. VII. 


Here Copa uses Theoc. VII. 144 sqq., as I have attempted to show by parallel 
citations between the two poems. 

Here Eclogues II. appears to use Theoc. VII. 144 sqq., but it is only because of 
the resemblance between Copa and Eclogues II. here and our previous knowledge of 
Copa’s source that we can be sure that Eclogues Il. is following Theoc. VII. here. 

(y) One of these three passages, I] assume, coming first into the world of Latin 
poetry inspired the second or the second and third. 

Eclogues 1. here cannot have inspired those portions of Eclogues II. and Copa 


which are traceable to Theoc. VII.: it has no independent contact with Theoc. VII. 
in the immediate passage under review. 


1 The same argument does not hold good in 2 At least, I have found no others; though it 


favour of priority of Eclogues 11. against Copa in is hazardous to be dogmatic on the point. 
regard to their imitations of Theoc, XI, 
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Eclogues 11. here cannot have inspired those portions of Eclogues I. and Copa 
which are traceable to Theoc. XI.: it has not independent contact with Theoc, XI. 
in the immediate passage under review. 

But Copa can have inspired those portions of both Ecl. I. and Ecl. Il. which are 
traceable ultimately to Theoc. VII. and XI. 

(6) The case against the priority of Ecloguwes I. here is quite strong. 

Ecl. I. ignores the Theocritean ‘pruna’ and adds the ‘castaneae’—that is, 
includes the departure which comes as an extension of the Theocritean list of fruits 
of the trees—changes ‘ mala’ to ‘ poma’—and, while thus resembling Copa based on 
Theoc. VII., has no distinctive feature of Theoc. VII. finally. 

(c) The case against the priority of Eclogues II. here is not so strong: for there 
we find both ‘ mala’ and ‘pruna,’ as in Theocritus. However we may vex the poet’s 
mind in such a case we may still be far from fathoming the cross-currents running 
beneath the smooth surface of his finished product. 

But, may one not ask, recognizing the limitations of such a method as is followed 
here, if the author of Eclogues I. or the author of Eclogues II. or the author of Copa 
started this chestnut rolling, is not he most likely to have given the initial impetus of 
whom alone of the three it can be said that his direct debt to Theoc. VII. is manifest 
here in this isolated passage, and who alone of the three uses ‘autumnali’ correspond- 
ing to drdpas of Theoc. VII. 143? 


1V, AuUTHORSHIP—VIRGILIAN. 


As to the question of Virgilian authorship, perhaps the Cofa’s claim to be 
recognized as the work of the foremost Augustan poet stands or falls to some extent 
with that of other poems contained in the Appendix Vergiliana and ascribed tradition- 
ally to Virgil. Could it be shown beyond cavil or reasonable doubt that Culex, for 
example, or Divae is Virgilian, that would immensely strengthen the value of the 
tradition ascribing any other poem of the collection to Virgil. 

But that support cannot yet be claimed for Copa: and, in default of decisive 
external evidence, perhaps the following few points may have some interest and value 
when urged in support of the tradition: 

(i.) If it is granted that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. at first hand and that either 
Copa imitates Eclogues 11. or Eclogues 11. imitates Copa, then— 

(a) If Eclogues II. is prior, it argues a strange familiarity with Virgil’s practice on 
the part of Copa’s author that he should have been able to catch up the slight hints 
of Theoc. VII. 62-64 and 144-146 given by Eclogues II. 47-49 and 51-53 (not obviously 
at first sight following Theoc. VII.), and have thus been led to use their support in 
his own imitation of Theocritus; and 

(8) If Copa is prior, it argues familiarity with the practice of Cofa’s author on 
the part of Virgil that he should have (in Eclogues II. 48) been attracted to 
Theoc. VII. 62, the direct source of Cofa’s corresponding lines, though Virgil had at 
the same time in mind £cl, III]. 23. 

(ii.) If Copa depends directly on Theoc. VII. and XI., then the method of adapta- 
tion from Theocritus is in Copa substantially that pursued in the Eclogues. The 
idyllic motives of Sicily are brought lower in order that they may raise the common- 
places of a workaday world. How many poets can there have been composing in 
this manner and capable under such conditions of retaining a portion of the Theocri- 
tean charm? 

It was in all probability Virgil who set the fashion of that style the first, and if 
Copa is to be dated before Propertius’ the rivals must have got very speedily to work 
if Virgil was not the author. 

1 See pp. 40, 41, 42. 
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(iii.) If Copa depends on Theoc. VII. and XI. directly, then the fact that we find 
a poem in imitation of Theocritus included amongst the poems of the Appendix 
Vergiliana strengthens the evidence of tradition ascribing that collection to Virgil. 

(iv.) The trick of reproducing’ the sound of the Greek by Latin of a different 
meaning is typically Virgilian, and is so noted by Aulus Gellius on‘ Inoo Melicertae.’ 
If Copa’s ‘lassus iam sudat asellus’ )( Theocritus’ é£ets ovdev €Xagoov is an instance of 
that trick of ‘translation,’ we have in Copa an example of a Virgilian mannerism. 

Propertius appears to have known of the Cofa and to have imitated it, to judge 
by the number and nature of Copa echoes present in his works, the more notable of 
which are contained in the list below (pp. 41, 42). 

Propertius IV. ii. might be made-the test of priority. 

If it be granted that there is an imitative relationship between Prop. IV. ii. and 
Copa, and that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. and XI. at first hand, it is Propertius who is 
the imitator of Copa, since he retains some and not all of the Theocritean features in 
Copa and alters others. 

Thus, Theocritean €vr . . 
in Propertius. 

dprehos & yAvkaprés is ‘lentis uua racemis’ in Copa ; but ‘liuentibus uua racemis’ 
in Propertius, who here introduces the idea of colour and exchanges Theocritean ¢o7’ 
(Copa’s sunt) for ‘ uariat.’ 

‘Pruna’ in Propertius is Copfa’s ‘pruna’ and Theocritean; but ‘cerasos’ is 
Propertius’ addition. 

‘Mala’ in Copa is Theocritean pia; but Propertius has ‘pomosa’ in 
Prop. IV. ii. 17. 

Interesting is the relationship between Copa 15-16: 


. evteis ‘sunt .. . sunt’in Copa; but ‘hic... hic’ 


Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab amne 
lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 


And Propertius III. [IV.] xiii. [xii.] 29-30: 


Nunc uiolas tondere manu, nunc mixta referre 
lilia uirgineos lucida per calathos. 


In this middle portion of his poem (vv. 25-42) Propertius manifestly imitates 
(i.) Theoc. XI. at first hand; (ii) Virgil, Eclogues II. at first hand; (iii.) Virgil, 
Georgics I. at first hand.t 

But vv. 29-30 are extraordinarily like Copa 15-16. Copa imitates Theoc. XI., 
and has strong resemblances to Eclogues II.; so that it would not be altogether 
surprising if Propertius, with Theoc. XI. and Eclogues II. running in his head, should 


1 Direct imitation of Theoc. XI. is perhaps 
shown by ‘lilia lucida’ (v. 30), the adjective 
reproducing that of xplva Nevxd (Theoc. XI. 56): 
certainly by ‘uacuam pastoris in auwlam dux aries 
saturas ipse reduxit oues,’ which is a translation 
of Theoc. XI. 12 wodddxu Tai oles tort TrwUALov 
adtai drjvOov, with, I should say, the memory 


flowers, and so came to bring violets and lilies 
(inter alia) together. Propertius, who makes no 
direct use of Theoc. VII. and whose plan is very 
far away from that poem, simply takes over what 
he finds in Virgil. The violets are not of 
Theoc. XI. It is easy enough to see how Pro- 
pertius was led to Eclogues II. and Theoc. XI. 


of Virgilian pastoral works in Propertius’ head. 
Propertius is thinking here of the simple Cyclops’ 
cave and his offerings to Galatea—hence ‘ furtiua 
per antra’ of v. 33. 

Direct imitation of Eclogues II. 45-48 is shown 
by ‘ nunc uiolas tondere manu, nunc mixta referre 
lilia uirgineos lucida per calathos’ (vv. 29-30) : 
for, while Eclogues II. imitates Theoc. XI. (which 
Propertius also has in mind), the Virgilian violets 
are culled from Theoc. VII. 63-64. Virgil com- 
bined Theoc. XI. and VII. for his list of garland- 


His poem is an elaboration of the Virgilian 
‘sordent tibi munera nostra’: Eclogues II. uses 
Theoc. XI. as a primary source. Without doubt 
Propertius knew of this fact. 

Direct imitation of the Georgics is shown by 
‘dique deaeque omnes, quibus est tutela per 
agros’ (cf. Georgics I, 21 ‘dique deaeque omnes, 
studium quibus arua tueri’). 

Thus, Propertius III. [IV.] xiii. (xii.) 25-42 
may fairly be said to constitute a rehash of 
Theocritean and Virgilian pastoral motives, 
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give a thought to Copa, especially if Copa was written by Virgil. And does not that 
explain, or go some way to explain, the presence of the adjective ‘ uirgineos’? What 
does Propertius mean by the word? In conjunction with ‘calathos’ it might mean 
perhaps ‘virgin,’ i.e. unused, new? Or, ‘of the kind girls carry’? That seems 
horrible and worse than the first. Or, not quite ‘intactos,’ but rather ‘integros,’ ie. 
‘that from which nothing has been taken away,’ i.e, in an extended sense, ‘full’—the 
Virgilian ‘ plenis calamis’ of Eclogues I1.? More horrible still. 

Copa’s ‘uirgineo ab amne’ needs no special pleading. The adjective is simply 
the Theocritean (and Homeric) dxnparés. ‘ Achelois’ suggests it naturally enough. 

Now, if Propertius did know of the Copa, I can understand his being attracted to 
‘uirgineos’—a reminiscence from Copa 15, metrically equivalent to ‘uimineos’ of 
Copa 16, He may actually have misremembered Copa, or he may have thought it a 
good point to give his reader a surprise. When we come to ‘calathos’ at the end of 
the line, we naturally turn back, and whether we are editors or not ask ourselves if 
Propertius did not mean to write ‘uirgatos’; and if we are editors we are inclined to 
say that he ought to have written ‘ uimineos.’ 

Why should this fleeting memory of Copa come just here to Propertius? Perhaps 
only because of the similarity of Copa to Eclogues II. or (and) Theoc, XI. 

But perhaps, too, because just here Propertius is thinking of a poem of his own 
in which he catalogued the poems of Virgil: 


Prop. III. [IV.] xiii. [xii.] 25-28. Prop. II, [III.] xxxiv. c. 71-74. 

Felix agrestum quondam pacataiuuentus, Felix qui uiles pomis mercaris amores! 
diuitiae quorum messis et arbor erat. huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipse canat. 
illis munus erat decussa Cydonia ramo felix intactum Corydon qui temptat 

et dare puniceis plena canistra rubis. Alexin 


agricolae domini carpere delicias ! 


Exactly the same sentiment in both—both engaged with Eclogues II. 

And if Propertius uses Copa side by side with Virgil and at the same time turns 
his thoughts to his own catalogue of Virgilian poems, is not that the next thing to 
his including Cofa amongst Virgilian poems? 

And if that is the judgment of Propertius we need not blush to concur, 


Propertius. 
atts: 
1 Quid iuuat ornato procedere, uita, capillo 
3 et tenues Coa ueste mouere sinus ? 


Binmxxias (lll. xxxi.): 
26 an nondum est talos mittere lassa manu ? 
27 a pereat quicumque.... 


tly xxxiv.b: 
42 desine, et ad molles membra resolue choros. 


Se 
21 Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis 
Ye sce 
43 caeruleus cucumis, . 
44 . - . et iunco brassica uincta leui 
13 prima mihi uariat liuentibus uua racemis, 
14 et coma lactenti spicea fruge tumet. 


15 hic dulces cerasos, hic autumnalia pruna 
16 cernis et aestiuo mora rubere die. 


42 
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Propertius. 


IV. viii. : 
1g turpis in arcana sonuit cum rixa taberna, 
20 si sine me, famae non sine labe meae. 
22  ausa per inpuros frena mouere locos. 


a7 uitrique aestiua supellex, 
39 crotalistria Phyllis 


. [1V.] xiii. [xii.]: 
30 lilia uirgineos (uimineos) lucida per calathos. 
(MSS. give ‘uirgineos,’ which is surely 
right if Propertius follows Copa here.) 


D. L. Drew. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


eee USE OF THE SINGULAR WOS BY HORACE, 


Tue object of this paper is to enquire how far we can trace in the works of 
Horace the use of the plural forms of the first person which have been pointed out by 
Professor R. S. Conway in his essay on The Use of the Singulay Nos in Ctcero’s 
Letters (Camb, Phil. Soc. Pyoc., Vol. V., Part I., 1899), from which it appeared that 
the idiom throws valuable light upon the inner workings of Cicero’s mind. 

Dr. Conway recognizes twelve vague-plural uses—for example, where the plural 


refers to: 


(1) Humanity at large ; or (2) his political party: bellum nostri nullum administrant 
(Att. 7. 20. 1); (3) of the household and the property belonging to it ; (4) the Soctal plural. 
In Horace we shall find either identical or similar examples of many of these 


vague-plural uses.? 


VAGUE-PLURALS IN HORACE. 


Such are the cases where the plural refers to: 


(1) Humanity at large - 


Heu, Fortuna, quis est crudelioy in nos 
Te deus ? ut semper gaudes tlludeve vebus 


Humanis ! 


(Satives 2. 8. 61.) 


Cf. Nil mortalibus avduwm est : 
Caelum ipsum petimus stultitia ; neque 
Per nostvum patimur scelus 
Ivacunda Iowem poneve fulmina. 


(Odes 1. 3. 37 $qq.) 


Cf. also Odes 1. 4. 153; Odes 2. 3.25 and 27; Epistles 2. 2. 55. 


(2) The Roman People: 


Quae caret ova cruove nostro ? (Odes 2. I. 36.) 


Cf. Epistles 1. 16. 18: 


Tactamus iampridem omnis te Roma beatum. 


Of this use there are many examples. 
(3) The Writer's Generation : 


Aetas paventum, pero aus, tulit 


Nos nequiores, 


(Odes 3. 6. 46.) 


(4) His Political Party : I have noted no examples. 
(5) His Philosophic School; Satives 1. 4, 142 and 143: 
Nam multo plures sumus, ac ueluto te 
Iudaei cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 


Cf. Epistles 1,12. 12; Epistles 1. 6. 50 sqq. 


1 With regard to the counting of examples I 
have followed Dr. Conway. ‘Phrases like ego 
hoc facio are each counted as only one example of 
ego, nos tacemus as only one example of nos, but 
dico me hoc fecisse or meos cuvabo as two of ego, and 
soon, Thisis necessary in view of the examples 


of ego and nos side by side. But two co-ordinate 
verbs are counted as only one example if they 
are close together (e.g. ovo et oabsecro), but as two 
if they are separated by a pause in the sense or 
by an intervening phrase.’ 
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(6) The Local Plural : 
‘ Heus tu’ 
Quidam ait, ‘ignovas te ? an ut ignotum dave nobis 


Verba putas ?? 
(Satives 1. 3. 2.) 


This nosis may, however, be a plural of disparagement (see below), as spoken by 
the guidam in the same line. 
(7) The Traveller's Plural : Satives 1. 5. 5, 21, 23, 24, 25, 35» 37> 57> 79» 71s 79» 94- 
E,g. line 5: 
Hoc iter ignau diussimus, altius ac nos 
Praecinctis unum : nimis est grams Appia tardits. 
(8) The Soldier's Plural: I have noted no examples. 
(9) The Pluval of the Family ; Satives 2. 2. 130: nos expulst ille. 
(10) In Invitations: I have noted no examples. 
(11) Of the Household; I have noted no examples. 
(12) The Social Plural : Satives 2, 8. 11, 27, 345 57) 58; 91, 93> 94- 
E.g, line 27: nam cetera turba 
Nos, inquam, cenamus. 
(13) Of Fellow Poets: De Arte Poetica, ll. 11, 25, 285, 331, 347- 
E.g. line 25: Maxima pars watum, pater et iuuenes patre digni, 
Decipimuyr specie vectt. 


Cf. Epistles 2. 2. 94 and 97; 2. I. 11, 219, 221, 223 and 224 sqq. 


§ 3. But when all the genuine plurals have been put on one side, we have then 
to consider what examples there are of the singular use of nos, none of which come 
under any of the above categories. 

Dr. Conway has assigned the examples of the singular use of Nos in Cicero to 
the following categories: 

(1) Of Political Digmty: e.g. Att. 3. 4. 1: 

Allata est NoBIS vogatio de pernicie mea. 
(2) Of Authorvship: e.g. Att. 1. 20. 6: 

Simul atque hoc NostrvM legerunt, vetavdantur. 
(3) The Plural of Proprietorsup: e.g. Att. 4. 1.7: 

De domo NOSTRA. 

(4) The Pluval in Financial Tvansactions: Att. 5. 12. 3: 

Nostra autem negotia, quoniam Romae commoraris, amabo te, explica. 

(5) The Paternal Plural ov Plural of Seniority : e.g. Att. 4, 7.1: 

De Quinto NosTRo (the nephew). 

(6) The Plural of Disparagement ov Remoteness. 

This implies either a comparatively remote connexion with the person spoken 
of, or, in the case of people whom the reader knows to be continually associated with 
the writer, it conveys a disparaging and often quitea contemptuoustone. AZt. 1. 16,9: 

NostTRri ¢stt commissatoves coniuvationis—‘ Our noble pot-house conspirators.’ 

(7) Formal Uses— é 

(a) At the beginning and end of letters: Att. 1. g. init.: 

Rayo nosis abs te littevae afferuntury cum et multo tu facilius vepertas, qut Romae 
proficiscantur quam ego, .. ., etc. 

(b) Formal plurals in phrases velating to letter-writing : Fam, 7.6, 2 (to Trebatius): 

Sed plura scribemus alas. . 
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(8) The Pluval of Patronage ov Remotey Intimacy: cf. Ter. Phovm. 421: 
Postvemo tecum nil vet nobis, Demipho, est. 
(Said in a lordly tone by the parasite to the man whom he has cheated of thirty minae.) 
(9) Humorous Applications of the Use: E.g. Att. 1. 14. 4: 
Nostt tam sonitus NostRos. Cf. Fam, 2. 11. 1. 


iis 
THE VARIETIES OF THE SINGULAR USE IN HORACE. 


§ 4. As we have found examples of vague-plural uses corresponding to the 
examples in Cicero’s Letters, so also we find examples of the use of the singular nos 
which may be assigned to the same categories as the examples in Cicero. 


§ 5. All the examples which follow in each category are arranged chronologically 
according to the date of the publication of the works of Horace. In determining the 
dates to be assigned I have followed Wilkins (Epistles of Hovace, 1907) and Wickham 
(The Works of Hovace, 1896) in cases where there is any doubt. 

As Wickham has pointed out, ‘ The Avs Poetica is the only one of Horace’s poems 
in respect of which a serious doubt can be said to exist as to the period of his life to 
which it is to be assigned—one?! school of critics placing it in the period of the First 
Book of Epistles, i.e. between 24 and 20 B.c. ; another? making it the work of his last 
years, i.e. between 12 and 8 B.c.’ 

Many commentators group ihe Second Book of Epistles and the Avs Poetica 
together, and assign them to the last period of the poet’s life, but without attempting 
to give any definite date. Mommsen (see Wickham’s Works of Hovace, Vol. I1., 
General Introduction to the Literary Epistles), Wickham, and Wilkins (The Epistles 
of Horace, Introduction, published 1907) incline to the view that the Second Epistle 
of the Second Book was published before the First Epistle, about 19 B.c., and the 
First about 13 B.c., but they admit the uncertainty of these dates. 


Table of Probable Dates of Publication (E. C. Wickham). 


Satives, Book I. (38-33 B.c.)... ... about 35 B.c. 
x Book II. (before 29 B.c.) TMS0 Rc. 


Epodes (before 29 B.C.) a 5s Pe BOIBC. 
Odes, Books I.-III. ... 2% Yad 3 ae BX. 
Epistles, Book I. a Wd je achor 19 9.C, 
» Book II. 2 (to Flores) ey ee 
The Seculay Hymn... sa ee oc 
Odes, Book IV. A a 137 BGGS BA. 
Epistles, Book II. 1 (to Ataust hale! eee se 8 
Ars Poetica, very uncertain (1) - po eeaalB ICS 10 20°B.ce 
- F - (2) + ober Peabo, t0.5 8.0, 


§ 6. (1) The Singular nos of Political Dignity: I could find no examples. 


§ 7. (2) The Plural used by an Authoy denoting Himself— 
(a) The use of the singular nos for a dramatic purpose (as put into the mouth of 
some character Horace is describing). 
There is one example only—Satives 1. 9. 7: 
‘ Noris Nos,’ inquit, ‘doctt sumus.’ 
This is the plea urged by the Bore who, wishing to obtain from Horace an intro- 
duction to Maecenas, refuses to be shaken off. 


1 Stephanus, Lambinus, Bentley, Kirchner, 2 Franke, Michaelis, Nettleship. 
Ritter, Dillenburger, Orelli. 
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(b) Horvace’s use of the singular Nos to denote himself 
Neque, st qut scribat, uti Nos, 
Sermont proprora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
(Satives 1. 4. 41.) 
Quid uetat et NOSMET Lucil: scripta legentes 
Quaevere ... (Satives 1. 10. 56.) 
Doliturus, st placeant spe 
Detevitts NOSTRA. 
(Satives 1. 10. go.) 

Ego occurs both before and after this line. The poet wishes to avoid all appear- 
ance of interested flattery—ambitione relegata, line 84—hence he writes as simply as 
possible, and perhaps for this reason uses ego rather than nos. Finally, he appeals 
to the judges with what seems a modest but confident assurance. I suggest that 
NosTRA here expresses the two sentiments—the natural dignity of a poet combined 
with a suppression of any more directly personal feeling : 

Quid Nos, quibus te utta si superstite 

Iucunda, st contra, gvauis ? 
Vitvumne iusst PERSEQVEMVR otium . . 
FEREMVS: ... 
Fortt SEQVEMVR pectore. 
Roges, tuum laborem quid iuuem meo 
Imbellis ac firmus parum ? 

(Epode t, ll. 5, 7, 11, 14.) 

Nos is used in the first fourteen lines where Horace is thinking of himself as a 
poet—a personage in the retinue of Maecenas—but in line 15 ego seems to introduce 
a more personal note when Horace is thinking of himself as a private friend of 


Maecenas: Nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere, nec grauem 

Peltdae stomachum cedere nescit, 

* * * * 
Conamvr, tenues grandia : 
Nos conuiuta, NOS proelia uirginum 
Sectis im tuuenes unguibus acrium 
CANTAMVS, wacut, sime guid VRIMVR 
Non praeter solitum leues. 

(Odes 1. 6, ll. 5, 9, 17, 19.) 
As in example (3), the combination of dignity and reserve natural to a poet 
seems to be expressed by the use of Nos: 
Poscimvr. St quid uacut sub umbra 
Lvsimvs tecum, quod et hunc in annum 
Viuat et pluves: age, dic Latinum 
Barbite, carmen, 
Leshto primum modulate ciut; . 
(Odes 1. 32, ll. r and 2.) 
Albi, NOSTRORVM serymonum candide index, 
(Epistles 1. 4. 1.) 
tamen aspice, st quid 
Et Nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, LOQVAMVR. 
(Epistles 1. 17. 5) 
Gaudes carmintbus ; carmina POSSYMVS 
Donare, et pretium dicere muneri. 
(Odes 4. 8. 11.) 
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In the opening lines of the Ode ego is used, but here Horace seems in the plural 
POSSVMVs to regard himself from the standpoint of others as a poet—a personage : 
Non aGIMvr tumidis uelis Aquilone secundo. 
Non tamen aduersis aetatum DVCIMVR austris, 
Viribus, ingenio, specie, wirtute, loco, ve, 
Extremis primorum, extremis usque prioves. 
(Epistles 2. 2. 201.) 
Here the poet is contrasting himself with other poets. Cf, Juvenal 1. 14 sq. 
Horace. Si, quia Graiorum sunt antiquissima quaeque 
Scripta uel optima, Romani pensantury eadem 
Scriptores trutina, non est quod multa LOQVAMVR. 


(Epistles 2. 1. 30.) 
LogvaMvr may include Horace’s readers. 


Examples in all—a1. 


§ 8. (3) Of a Proprietor : Two examples: 
Dum ex paruo Nosis tantundem haurive velinquas, 
Cur tua plus laudes cumeris granavia NOSTRIS ? 
(Satives 1. 1. 52 and 53.) 
Cumeris NOSTRIS as contrasted with gvanavia tua gives perhaps a somewhat 
pompous effect, as though Horace wished to show the miser how well satisfied he 
was with his store, which, though small, was sufficient for his modest requirements. 


§ 9. (4) Of the Financier : I could find no examples. 


§ 10, (5) Of Seniority: One example : 
Si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris, in Maeci descendat iudicis aures, 
Et patris, et NOSTRAS ... 
(De Arte Poetica, line 388.) 
Horace here gives advice to the elder of the two young sons of Piso. The 
youth was apparently contemplating some literary venture. 


§ 11. (6) Of Disparagement or Remoteness : One example: 
Vt tu fortunam, sic NOS te, Celse, FEREMVS. 
(Epistles 1. 8. 17.) 

Horace has adopted in the previous lines a curiously self-reproachful tone, and 
uses ego, describing his own follies to soften the warning which he conveys to 
Celsus. Nos in this line suggests the disapproval which either Horace or Horace 
and his friends felt. 


§ 12. (7) Formal Plurals: One example: 
(a) At the beginning of letters, etc. : 
Vrbis amatorem Fuscum salueve 1VWBEMVS 
Ruris amatores ... (Epistles 1. 10, 1.) 
(b) Formal plurals in phrases at the end or beginning of a letter : 
(i.) Dramatic : One example: 
Et NOSTRI memorem sepulchro 
Scalpe querelam. (Odes 3. 11. 51.) 
(ii.) Referring to Horace : 
Sis licet felix, ubtcungue mauis, 
Et memory NoSTRI, Galatea, uiuas. 
(Odes 3. 27. 14.) 
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Cf. Juvenal, Satives 3. 299: 
uale NOSTRI memory. 


Cf. also Tibullus 1. 3. 93: 
Hoc precor, hunc tllum Nosis Aurova nitentem 
Luciferum vosets candida portet equis. 

Horace. Sceribeve te NOBIS, ttbi Nos accredeve pay est. 
Examples in all—3., (Epistles 1. 15. 25.) 

§ 13. (8) Of Patronage ov Remoter Intimacy : One example : 

Vt ualet ? ut meminit NOSTRI ? 
(Epistles 1. 3. 12.) 
§ 14. (9) Humorous Applications : 
Per totum hoc tempus subiectioy in diem et hovam 
Inuidiae NOSTER, (Satives 2. 6. 48.) 
The reference is to Horace himself, and NosTER seems to be used in humorous 
self-disparagement—‘ our poor friend.’ 
Vi proficiscentem docut te saepe diuque, 
Augusto veddes signata uolumina, Vint, 
St ualidus, st laetus evit, si denique poscet ; 
Ne studio NOSTRI pecces, odiumque libellis 
Sedulus inportes opeva uehemente minister. 
(Epistles 1. 13. 4.) 

Horace used the singular Docvi in line 1 ; and again in line 6 we find meae .. . 
chaytae. In line 4 we find what I take to be a humorous application of the plural of 
Authorship. The phrase studio NosTR1 might be rendered ‘in your zeal for poor 
Horace.’ Quam paene furuae vegna Pyroserpinae 

Et iudicantem vipimvs Acacum., 
(Odes 2. 13. 22.) 

As in the previous example, we seem to have a humorous use of the plural of 
Authorship. Cf. domini (line 12): 

Nos humilem FERIEMVS agnam. 
(Odes 2. 17. 32.) 

Maecenas is to offer victims and a votive shrine, while Horace will slay a 
humble lamb. The nos might almost be rendered ‘your poet-farmer-friend.’ 
Horace seems to picture himself sacrificing a lamb and folk watching him. 

Examples in all—4. 


- 


§ 15. The evidence so far given seems to show that Horace was quite familiar 
with the idiom, and was prepared to use it on occasion. In Latin generally we have 
seen that ‘the use of the singular Nos is quite uncommon as compared with that of 
ego’; but this fact is especially striking in the works of Horace. We are therefore 
bound to consider the examples of passages where the poet uses ego in the same kind 
of context as that in which we find examples of the singular Nos. 

Take first the cases where Horace is speaking of himself as an author (numbering 
210 in all). 

We have found that some other idea is generally in his mind in every case where 
he uses Nos—e.g. he uses it of himself as an author when he wishes to represent 
himself as a public character in whom folk generally are interested; or as a poet 
contrasting himself with other poets; or as a senior person talking to a junior. 
Where he uses the singular, we naturally infer that he had no wish to give 
prominence to any such ideas. 
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In what follows I have only quoted cases where, so far as I can judge, Nos is 
what Cicero might have written between 68 and 50 B.C. 


§ 16. Of an Author— 
(a) Dramatically attributed to others by Horace: Avs Poetica, line 1 37: Three 
examples in all: 
Fovtunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 
Cf. lines 141 and 416. 
(b) Of Hovace—Satives 1. 1. 120 and 121 ; Satives 1. 4.13; Satives 1. 4. 17: 
Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
Finxerunt animi, ravo et perpauca loquentis. 
Cf. line 22. 
Satives 1. 4. 39. Primum ego me illorum, dedevim quibus esse poets, 
Excerpam numero, 


1, 71. Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos. 

- 73- Nec vectto cuiquam, nisi amicis, idque coactus. 

I, 78. Vude petitum 
Hoc tn me tacis ? est auctor quis denique eovum, 
Vixt cum quibus ? 

higk. Ego st vist, quod imeptus 
Pastillos Rujillus olet, Gargonius hivcum, 
Liuidus et movdax uideor tibs ? 

l, ror. quod uitium procul afove chartis, 
Atque animo prius, ut si quid promitterve de me 
Possum aliud ueve, promitto. Liberius, si 
Dixero quid, si forte iocosius, hoc mihi iuvis 
Cum uema dabis, 

1487, Haec ego mecum 
Compressis agito labris ; ubi quid datur oti, 
Illudo chartis. 

1,141. Multa poetarum ueniet manus, auxilio quae 
Sit mihi. 

Satives 1.10. 1, Nempe incomposito dixi pede curvere uevsus 
Lucil, 
Cf. ll. 31, 32, 76, 78, g1, 92. 
Examples in all in Satives, Book I1.—3o. 


Satives, Book II. 


Satives 2.1.1. Sunt quibus in Sativa uideoy nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus ; sine nevuis altera, quidquid 
Composut, pars esse putat, similesque meovrum 
Mille die uevsus deduci posse. Trebati, 
Quid faciam, praescribe. ‘ Quiescas.’ ‘Ne faciam,’ inquis, 
‘ Oninino uersus,’ 
Cf. 1. 24 ; Satives 2. 1. 28, 34, 40, 41, 45, 60, 74, 75; Satives 2. 2. 23 2. 3.173 2.6.17. 
Examples in all in Book II.—18. 
Epodes. 
Epode 11.1. Paeti, nihil me, sicut antea, iuuat 


Scribere uevsiculos amore peycussum gvaut : 
Amore, qui me practey omnes expetit. 


GT. 14. 6. 
Examples in all in the Efodes—3. 
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Odes, Book I. 
Odes 1.1. 29. Me doctarum hedevae praemia frontium 
Dis miscent superis : me gelidum nemus 


Nympharumque leues cum Satyris chori 
Secernunt populo : 


Cf. ll. 35 and 36; Odes 1. 10. 5; 1. 12. 13, 21, 25, 34 and.35,. 
Examples in all in Odes, Book I.—10. 


Odes, Book II. 
Odes 2, 1. 21 and 39; 2.12. 13 and 14; 2. 16, 37: 
miht parua vura, et 
Spinitum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Payca non mendax dedit. 


Cf. Odes 2. 19, 2 and 9; Odes 2. 20. I, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17 and 19. 
Examples in all in Book II.—16. 


Odes, Book III. 
Odt profanum uulgus et arceo: 
l. 4. Vivginibus puerisque canto. 


Cf. Odes 3. 4. 5,6,26 and 69; 3.13.14; 3. 14. 13, 14,15 and 27; 3. 25. 7,12 and 18; 
3. 30. I, 6, 8, 10 and 15, 


Examples in all in Book III.—19. 


Odes 3 I. I. 


Epistles, Book I. 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 
Spectatum satis, et donatum tam vude, quaeris, 


Maecenas, iterum antiquo me includeve ludo ? 
I. 13. 1. But contrast line 4. 


I, 19. 9, 10, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26, 32,34, 37, 40a ac 
and 47; I. 20. 20, 23, 25, 26 and 27. 
Examples in all—26. 


Epistles 1.1, 1. 


Epistles 2. 2. 


Epistles 2. 2. 25, 52, 54, 57, 63, 65, 79, 86, 91, 99, 102, 103 and 126. 
Examples in all—16. 


“ Odes, Book IV. 
ego, apts Matinae 
Move modoque,... 
1533 Carmina fingo. 
Cf ll. 45 and 47; 4. 3. 15 and 16. 
4. 3.22. Quod monstror digito practeveuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyvae : 
Cf. L 24; 4. 6.29; 4. 9. 4, 30, 31 and 32. 
4.15.1. Phoebus uolentem proclia me loqui 
Victas et urbes, incvepuit, lyva: 


Ne parua Tyrvhenum pey aequoy 
Vela davem, 


Examples in all in Odes, Book 1V.—16. 


Odes 4. 2. 27. 


Epsstles 2. 1. 
Non equidem insector delendaue cavmina Liui 


Esse veor, memint quae plagosum mthi paruo 
Orbilium dictave : sed emendata wideri 


Pulchraque et exactis minimum distantia mivor, 


Epistles 2. 1, 69. 
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Cf. ll. 76, 80, 81, 87, 111, 112, 113, 208, 210, 211, 213, 250, 257, 258, 264, 266, 267, 
268 and 269. 
Examples in all in this Epistle—28. 


With all these examples contrast the not infrequent use of Nos by Quintilian n 
describing his own experience—e.g. I. I. 21; 10. 5. 203 10. I. 37. 


Ars Poetica. 


Line 42, Ordinis haec uirtus evit et Venus, aut ego falloy, 
LS 5s Ego cur, acquivere pauca 
St possum, inuideor, 
1, 87. Cur ego, si nequeo ignovogue, poeta salutor ? 
1. 153. Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi, 
1. 188. Quodcunque ostendis miht sic incredulus odi. 
1. 234. Non ego honorvata et dominantia nomina solum, 
Verbaque, Pisones, Satyrorum scriptoy amabo ; 
Nec stc enttar tragico differve colori, 
l. 240. Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, 
1.244. .. . me iudice, 
1. 265. Idcivcone uager, scribamque licentey ? Vt omnes 
Visuros peccata putem mea... . 
. uitaut demgque culpani, 
Non laudem merut. 
Lte7ti Nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mivati ; st modo ego et uos 
Scimus murbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et auve. 
l. 304. Evgo fungay wice cotis, 
1. 306. Nil scribens tpse, docebo ; 
1. 317. Respiceve exemplary uitae morumque tubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, 
1. 357. Sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choevilus ille, 
Quem bis terue bonum cum visu mivor ; et tdem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dovmitet Homerus. 


]. 409. Ego nec studium sine diutte uena, 
Nec rude quid possit wideo ingenium ; 
l. 463. Dicam, Siculique poetae 


Narvabo interitum. 
Examples in all in Avs Poetica—28. 


§ 17. Of a Proprietor : 
(a) Dvamatic—i.e. put into the mouth of some character: Satives 2. 2. 100; 
2. 3. 231; Epode 5. 49; Epistles 1. 16. 35. 
Epistles 1. 16. 35. ‘ Pone, meum est,’ inquit. 
Examples in all—4. 
(b) Referring to Hovace himself : Satives 1. 1. 46; 1. 5. 30; 2. 6. 60. 
2.6.65. O noctes cenaeque deum! quibus tpse metque 
Ante lavem proprium uescor, uernasque procaces 
Pasco lubatis dapibus. 
Epode 1. 25; Odes 1. 17. 43 I. 20. 2. 
Odes 1, 20, 10. mea nec Faleynae 
Tempevant uttes, neque Formiant 
Pocula colles. 
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Odes 2.7.17 Ergo obligatam vedde Ioui dapem, 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea. 
Cf 2,.13., 10; 2.18.4, 6.and 74 3. 16, 27, 
Odes 3. 16. 30. segetis cevta fides meae, 
3. 18. 2. Pev meos fines et aprica vura 
Lents incedas, 
Epistles 1.14.1. Villice stluarum et mihe me veddentis agelli 
Epistles 1.15.17. Rure meo possum quiduis perferve patique. 
Epistles 1, 16. 1; Odes 4. 12. 22 and 23; Epistles 2. 1. 220. 
Examples in all-—28. 


§ 18. Of a Financier : 
(a) Dramatic—e.g. Satives 1. 1. 663; 2. 3. 18, 19 and 20. 


Epistles 2.2.12. Res urguet me nulla ; meo sum pauper im aeve ; 
Examples in all—g. 


(b) Referring to Horace himself: 1 have noted no examples. 


§ 19. Of a Senior Person: Four examples. 
(a) Dramatic : Satives 2. 3. 172, 174 and 180. 


Satives 2.5.59. O Laertiade, quidquid dicam, aut erit aut non ; 
Dininave etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 


(b) Referring to Hovace himself : One example: Epistles 1. 18. 67. 


§ 20. Wheve someone else is disparaged : 
(a) Dramatic : Satives 1. 5. 57. 
Satives 2, 3.151. Nia tua custodis, amdus tam haec auferet heres. 
‘ Men’ wuo ?? 
Cf. Il. 262, 263 and 264; Satives 2. 5. 18 and 19; 2. 8. 67; Epestles 1. 7. 63; 
1. 18. 17 and 18. 
Examples in all—r2. 


(b) Referring to Horace himself : 
Epode 4.1. Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigit, 
Tecum mihi discordta est. 


Epode 6.4; Odes 1.27.9 and 13; Odes 1. 38.1, 7; Odes 3. 19, 21. 
Examples in all—7. 


§ 21. At the End of a Letter (veferving to Hovace himself): One example: 
Epistles 1. 10. 49. 


§ 22. Wheve a Tone of Patronage ov Remoter Intimacy might have been expected : 
(a) Dvamatic : 
Satives 1. 3.23. Egomet mt ignosco, 
Satives 2. 3. 188. Et aequam 
Rem imperito ; at, si cui wideor non tusius, inulto 
Diceve quod sentit, permitto. 


Satives 2, 4. 46 and 73; 2. 8. 51; Odes 3. 3. 22, 33, 36, 58, 60 cameeuE 
Epistles 1, 18. 28 and 30. 
Examples in all—17. 
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IH, 
INFERENCES SUGGESTED BY THIS EVIDENCE. 


§ 23. It will at once be clear from the evidence offered above that in the works 
of Horace the use of the singular nos is much less frequent than in the writings of 
Cicero. This negative evidence may furnish us with a small but new measure of the 
difference between the character and taste of the two authors. 

It appears that— 

(1) Horace rarely or never uses the singular Nos in a spirit of arrogance or 
superiority. Thus the Plural of Disparagement is very rare, so are Formal Plurals; 
the Plural of Authorship is rare, and the comparative frequency of ego increases in 
the later books (see the tables below). 

When he speaks of his own work as a poet, he often, perhaps most often, uses 
the singular ego—e.g. Odes 4. 2. 27: 

Ego, apis Matinae 
Move modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Pluvimum, civca nemus wuidique 
Tibuns vipas operosa paruus 
Carmina fingo. 


‘I humbly build my laborious verse’—it is in such modest terms that Horace 
loves to speak of his own achievements. 

(2) The poet always, when narrating episodes in his own early life and education, 
and especially in speaking of his father, uses the singular ego, natural to sincere 
affection. Also he refers to his well-beloved Sabine farm invariably as meus. 

(3) Horace, when addressing Maecenas, avoids the plural, as a rule, in speaking 
of himself. In the First Epode we find the plural used in the first fourteen lines 
where Horace is thinking of himself as a poet—a personage in the retinue of 
Maecenas ; but in the line 15 ego introduces a more personal note. The poet is 
thinking then of himself as a private friend, anxious for Maecenas’ safety and eager 
to be with him. 

Again, in the Seventeenth Ode of the Second Book Horace consoles Maecenas 
in his illness, and in strong and feeling language assures him of the sincerity of his 
attachment. Here he naturally uses ego. He then seeks to inspire his patron with 
brighter hopes, and reminds him of the occasions on which both Maecenas and 
Horace had been preserved from death. ‘In line 28 the use of the indicative 
sustulevat, though in the conditional clause the subjunctive is used, imparts an air of 
liveliness to the passage’ [Anthon], and Horace ends the Ode in humorous vein. 
He urges his friend to remember to pay the victims and votive shrine, while of 
himself he says: Nos humilem reriemvs agnam, ‘1, your poet-farmer-friend, will slay 
a humble lamb ’—where he pictures folk watching him as he slays a humble victim. 

(4) In invoking or referring to a deity Horace invariably uses ego (see 
Odes 4. 15. 1): 

Phoebus uolentem proelia me logus 
Victas et uvbes, incvepust, lyva : 


Cf. Odes 3. 25. 14 sqq.: 
O Natadum potens 
Baccharumque ualentium 
Proceves manibus uevteve fraxtnos « 
Nil paruum aut humilt modo, 
Ntl mortale loquar. 
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Contrast Tibullus 1. 10, 14: 
Nunc ad bella tvahor et tam quis forsitan hostis 
Haesuva in Nostro tela gerit latere. 
Sed patru seruate Lares : 
1.25. At NoBis aevata, Laves, depellite tela. 


(5) In writing to a friend or describing his feelings towards a friend the poet 
uses ego—e.g. in Satives 1. 5. 39 sqq. he describes the meeting with Vergil and two 
literary friends, and he speaks of them in the strongest terms of affection : 


animae, quales neque candidtioves 
Terva tulit, neque queis me sit deuinctior alter. 
O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 
Nil ego contulevim iucundo sanus amico. 


§ 24. On the other hand, Horace seems to use the singular nos occasionally— 

(1) When he regards himself definitely from the standpoint of other people ‘as a 
person of some note’—a public character or personage.’ One example is quoted 
above where he regards himself as a personage in the retinue of Maecenas 
(Epode 1. 5 sqq.). Cf. also Satives 1. 4. 41 and Odes 4. 8. 11. 

(2) To express modest but confident assurance—the natural dignity of a poet 
combined with the suppression of any more direct personal feeling. See Odes 1. 6. 5 
sqq-, where in the preceding lines ego is used, and there is definitely a desire to avoid 
all appearance of interested flattery—ambitione velegata (line 84). 

(3) When he contrasts himself with other poets. See Epistles 2. 2. 201 sqq. 

(4) As a senior giving advice to a junior (very rarely)—e.g. Avs Poetica, line 388. 

(5) In some cases where there is a certain amount of formality implied—for 
example in Epistles 1. 10. 1. 

(6) In a few cases where, regarding himself or some event connected with 
himself from the standpoint of others, he sees some humour in the situation—e.g. 
Epistles 1. 13. 2 sqq. and examples quoted in § 14. 


Doubtful Plurals. 

(1) Satives 1. 3. 21: 

Maenius absentem Nouinm cum carperet ‘Heus tu!” 

Quidam ait, ‘ignoras te ? an ut ignotum dave NOBIS 

Verba putas ?’ * Egomet mi ignosco,’ Maenius inqutt. 
Nosis may be a Plural of Disparagement referring to guidam. It may, however, 

equally well be a vague-plural use—e.g. a Local Plural: ‘me and my friends here.’ 
(2) Odes 1, 11: 7: 
Dum loquimur, fugerit inuida 
Aeias. Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 


Loguimuy may include Leuconoe, to whom the Ode is addressed. 
It may, however, be used by Horace himself, since logus does not necessarily 
imply a conversation—e.g. Odes 4. 15. 1: 


Phoebus uolentem proelia me logua 

Victas et urbes, incvepuit, lyva : 
Cf. Odes 3. 25. 17 sqq.: 

Nil paruum aut humili modo 

Nil mortale loguar, 

Cf. also Epistles 1. 17. 4 sqq. : 
tamen aspice, st quid 

Et Nos, quod cuves proprium fecisse, LOQVAMVR, 

where nos refers to Horace himself. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Academy at Rome. Papers and Monographs. III. 1924. 


Tenney Frank, Roman Buildings of the Republic: An Attempt to date them from 
theiy Materials. With plans and illustrations. Professor Frank is dissatisfied with 
existing criteria of date, and attempts to base his chronology chiefly on the kinds of 
‘stone (cappellaccio, Monte Verde tufa, peperino, sperone, the tufas of Fidenae and 
the Grotta Oscura, travertine) used in existing remains. He discusses in successive 
chapters the western end of the Forum (the Tullianum is of the third century), the 
central part of the Forum (the stele under the Lapis Niger is of the sixth century), 
the eastern end of the Forum (the Regia and adjacent buildings show no signs of the 
incendium Gallicum), the Palatine (the tradition of a sixth-century wall is correct; the 
views of Pinza and Richmond concerning the temple of Apollo are to be accepted), 
the ‘Servian’ wall (fourth century, with fragments dating from the sixth, certainly 
not fifth; traces of repairs made to meet the expected attacks of Hannibal, Marius, 
and Caesar can be clearly seen), the lower Campus Martius (several temples have 
been wrongly identified; the text of Livy XL. 51 is perfectly sound), and finally 
bridges, arches, and monuments. The podium of luppiter Capitolinus and some 
other monuments are left unhandled until excavations now in progress or recently 
finished are fully published. 


Memoirs, IV. 1924. 


A series of essays on archaeological points, fully illustrated: (1) Emily L. 
Wadsworth, Stucco Reliefs of the Fivst and Second Centuries still Extant in Rome. 
Description, with interpretations and account of processes used ; includes the stuccoes 
of the Porta Maggiore basilica. (2) James H. Chillman Jr., The Casino of the Semi- 
civculay Colonnades at Hadrian’s Villa, Description, restoration, and conjectures as 
to the purpose of the so-called aedicula. (3) Gorham P. Stevens, Roman Entasis. 
Works out the mathematical curves used in Roman columns, with illustrations 
taken from extant examples, and full calculation of their approximation to the 
theoretically determined forms. (4) James K. Smith, A Restovation of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. (5) Alice Walton, The Date of the Avch of Constantine. Criticism 
of Frothingham’s view (Am, Journ. Aych,, 1912-1915) that it was originally Flavian, 
and redecorated in the third century before being used for Constantine, 


Hermes. LIX. 3. 1924. 

U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefviichte. Miscellaneous notes on Greek 
authors, continued from Vol. LVIII. P. Gohlke, Die Entstehungsgeschichte der 
natuywissenschaftlichen Schriften des Avistoteles, P. Stengel, Zu den griechischen Sakral- 
altevtiimern, (1) On Aristoph. Pax 955 sqq. (2) On réuvew and évréuverv. K. Barwick, 
Zuy Geschichte und Rekonstruktion des Chartsius-Textes. An exposition of the principles 
of the new Teubner edition on which B. is engaged. MisceLLen: R. Reitzenstein, 
Zu Cicevo De Republica. A reply to R. Heinze (Hermes LIX. 1). The ‘ Tendenz 
is monarchical and not towards oligarchy, E. Fraenkel, Fvagmente dev neuen Komodie. 
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A reconstruction of some fragmentary ostraka published by J. G, Milne in 
J.AS. XXVITI., 1908, p. 121, and XLIII., 1923, p. 40. 


LIX. 4. 1924. 


R, Philippson, Democrits Sittenspriiche. A criticism of Laue’s dissertation (1921). 
P. claims for Democritus much of the material which critics have assigned to 
Democrates. K. Barwick, Zuy Geschichte des Charisius-Textes. Continued from 
LIX. 322. F. Altheim, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des homevischen Apollonhymnus. The 
hymn is a conglomerate. The Delian portion dates from the seventh century, the 
Pythian from shortly after 590. W. Schur, Fremdev Adel im vomischen Staat der 
Sammiterkriege. Following Miinzer (1920), S. illustrates the importance for Rome of 
immigrant aristocratic families—e.g. Marcii and Claudii. Muiszerten: W. Kroll 
on the version of the birth of Alexander in Pseudo-Kallisthenes ; Honigman on 
C.I.G. 4730=Kaibel, Epigr. 991, line 11, would read the missing name as Aka, a 
name found in the house of Kommagene. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LIII.-LIV. 4. 1924. 


H. Peters, Die Einheit dev Odyssee. An elaborate analysis of the chronology and 
structure of the Odyssey, emphasizing the close parallelism between the first and 
second halves (V. 185 marking the division). Combined with this is a scheme of 
chiastic correspondence (e.g. a8=7-w). A. Korte, Die harpalische Prozess. A careful 
examination of the antecedents and circumstances of this trial, laying especial stress 
on the exact chronology. R. Reitzenstein, Eine neue Auffassung dev hovazischen Ode. 
Attacks Heinze’s article on the same subject in N. Jahvb., 1923, and disputes his view 
that Horace’s powers of self-expression were disastrously cramped by a rigidly 
conventional form inherited from Alcaeus. A. Gitze, Die Ausnahme bestitigt die 
Regel. The phrase exceptio confirmat vegulam first occurs in a gloss on Justinian by an 
Italian jurist of the late Middle Ages, meaning ‘the necessity of establishing an 
exception proves that elsewhere the rule holds.’ 


Revue de Philologie. XLVII. 3. 1923. 
Contains summaries for 1921-1922. 


XLVIII, r. 1924. 


T. Walek, Nouveaux Archontes athéntens du IIIe Siecle. A discussion of de Sanctis’ 
treatment of the Chiasos inscription published by Keramopoullos in 1923. W. has 
also an article on the naval operations during the Lamian War. J. Marouzeau, 
Mots longs et Mots courts. Mainly a discussion of the effect of monosyllables at the 
end ofaline. A. Meillet, Le Sens de yevioouar, An examination of the true force of 
the future in Plato, Parmenides 141. L. Laurand illustrates de Diwinatione I. 7. 14 
from modern manuals of meteorology. L. Bayard, Les Clausules chez Saint Cypyen et 
le Cursus vythmique. L. Havet, Les Passages paralléles dans I’ Wlias Latina. 

Reviews of W. Thomson, The Rhythm of Speech, and of A. Stanley Pease, 
De Diuinatione II. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XIII. 1-2. 1923. 

P. Fischer continues his articles on the position of the verb in Greek sentences, 
with special reference to materials collected from proverbs, chronicles, and inscrip- 
tions, A. Nehring maintains an Asiatic origin for xodvpadov, xvddvia, and cotonea ; this 
tallies with the statements of the botanists, who tell us that the home of the quince 
is in Asia Minor, the Caspian Provinces, and the Caucasus. F. Stiirmer advocates 
an extended use of etymological explanations in the teaching of Greek to school 
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pupils. O. Immisch on the etymology of crimen. Drexler contributes remarks on 
Accent in Plautus. Th. Grienberger writes on the Anzi stone and the Osimo 
statuette. H. Zimmermann discusses ‘the original gender of dies’; and P, Kret- 
schmer Dyaus, Diespitey and their kin. There are also articles on the position of the 
verb in Apuleius (O. Mébitz), and Etruscan etymologies by E. Vetter. 

XIII, 3-4. 1924. 

Half this number is devoted to a very useful catalogue vaisonné of books and 
articles in Greek and Latin linguistics published in 1921. Besides several minor 
articles, there is a lecture by W. Havers on Syntactic Peculiarities of Greek and Latin 
Neuters, including the Accusative Absolute in Latin. Fischer has the final instal- 
ment of his essay on the position of the verb in Greek, with special reference to 
private letters and Homer, and a general summing-up of his results. H, Zimmer- 
mann discusses fluctuations of gender in early Latin. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIX. 3-5. 1921. 


This number includes seven short papers (posthumous) by Brugmann: 1. Origin 
of Personal Terminations of I.-Eu. Verb. 2. Gr. otas a prefix in noun compounds 
to ‘strengthen the meaning’ (e.g. oixus: Kvéw, kiya, etc., Lat. cumulus). 3. Sdixeiv 
(aorist of BdéAXev); B, rejects Fick’s etymology (: Lat. tacio) and approves Sonne’s 
(K.Z. 15, 82), i.e. deik- (Seixvupt) ‘eine Richtung Weisen.’ 4. Boeotian ziredw. To 
be connected with riwv, tiaivw, rivedyj, Lat. pinguis; tr. ‘cultivate, foster, tend.’ 
5. O.L. humus (g. sg.) = Gr. xOoves. humus originally an adverbial loc,-gen. (*hom-os). 
6. Lat. sewéyus from seguévus (-quévos: Lat. gvatus, Osc. brateis, Skt. girta-h). 
7. Analogical Innovations in I,-Eu, Verbal Terminations. F. Muller, on Lat. barba, 
leading up to a discussion of the treatment of I.-Eu. voiced aspirates in Latin and the 
Italic dialects. Thurneysen: (1) éo0iw, ér@w. ‘eos’ was ‘baby language,’ ‘eat!’ 
conjugated (a) -fw, (b) -w, (2) On Gr. tz, @ (Att. rr; Ion. ov); suggests tz, O& 
became ro to which 4 was added (by analogy) in 1st sg. pres., fem. sg. in -4a, com- 
paratives in -ywv. (3) Gr. jaros—stem influenced by that of vig (4) On Skt. 
perfects in -éu. (5) On Skt. datives in -dya. (6) Lat. paullisper: for *paullumper like 
paucis ‘briefly.’ (7) Lat. hic, iste—originally deictic adverbs. (8) Lat. disco redupli- 
cated, not for *dt-dk-sko, but for *di-dkod, which became *dicco and was then wrongly 
given the inceptive -sc-. Lat. mtto: conflation between *“meito (O.L. mitat) and 
“mitito, (9g) On Lat. fifth declension. A. Debrunner, Homerica (I. Batvor, Il. I. 437, 
etc.). Kieckers, On the ‘elliptical’ dual (e.g. Pind. dudotv Ilv0éa re)—parallels from 
Melanesian and Polynesian. W. Preusler, note on Hillebrandt’s Dey freiwillige 
Feuertod in India. Manu Leumann, Avest. svifa-: for *sifra- from Sipra. Id., (i.) On 
Latin amantissimus passive: amans (1) ‘loving’ and therefore (2) ‘loved.’ (ii) Lat. 
ossua: cf. genua, avtua (so Bréal) against Sommer, (iii.) On Lat. 7% from ees. Walde, 
Umb. purditom for *pur-douttom regularly (du becoming d@) while impv. purdovitu was 
preserved on analogy of *pzirdovit (indic.) and fut. purtivies by its accent. G. Pokorny, 
On the ongin of the Old Ivish article. Wackernagel, On Old Ivish fitir. Id. On 
Friedrich, Idg. Forsch. 39, p. 93 (Arist. Ach. 1oo—the ‘ Persian’ line). Schroeder, 
On West-Germame 2nd pers. sg. pf. G. Ipsen, Lat. cuprum, Gy. kimpos. 


XL. 1-5 and Anzeiger. 1922. 


N. van Wijk discusses laws of accentuation and its changes in Balto-Slavonic. 
H. Reichelt publishes a long enquiry on the labiovelars, E. Frankel, Miscellaneous 
notes (on Greek dial. inscc.; on Latin fustis). A. Nehring, Die Seele als Wassevblase 
(an examination of réudié ‘rvon’), A. Debrunner, Homerica ctd. (II. xrepifew and 
xtepeiCev, III, dfovro). Hofmann returns to amantissimus. M. Leumann criticises 
Hisinger’s dissertation ‘ Wortbildung mit dem Suffix -aneo-. G, Neckel, On the 
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accentuation of trisyllabic words in Teutonic languages. v. Grienberger maintains that 
Kavwéndal and Kavawdnken (place-names in Carnic Alps) are Keltic, not Illyrian. 
M. Vasner, On the inflexion of Old Church Slavonic kyjp ‘qui.’ G. Ijinskij, Old Church 
Slavonic ovosth ‘fruit’ from *ayeg- (Gr. déEw). v. d. Osten-Sacken, On Lithuanian 
verb forms (long-vowel preterite, inf., pres.). F, Kréek, Lithuanian tatokus. Kieckers, 
The Imperative in modern German used with indicative meaning (cf. Plaut. Trin. 290). 
R. Back seeks to prove a connexion between *Zen- ‘bear’ and *genu ‘knee. H. 
Moller seeks to disprove from analogies in Nordic tongues the law of the first-syllable 
accent in Old Latin and Italic. H. Giintert on I.-Eu. negatives. Kieckers collects 
examples of Oratio Recta as Object from non I.-Eu, languages. v. d. Osten-Sacken 
contributes to study of initial and final vowel sounds in Lithuanian. N. van Wijk, 
Compound present stems (with accented preposition) in Serbo-Cyoat (written in 1916). 


XLI. 1-4 and Anzeiger. 1923. 


F. Karg collects and discusses instances of forms of relative in ‘ Heliandhand- 
schrift C.’ Streitberg notes instances of transposition and the like in children’s 
language (e.g. leforsen for vorlesen), J. Weisweiler discusses at length the develop- 
ment of meaning in Germanic words expressing moral concepts. A. Gétze makes a 
valuable contribution (a Heidelberg dissertation) to the determination of the relative 
chronology of established phonetic laws in Latin and the Italic dialects. W. Porzig, 
On the etymology and earliest meaning of Saipwv (‘the mutilator of corpses’). 
G. Ipsen, J.-Eu. borrowings from Sumer-Akhadian sources (*oviid-, *voudho- ‘ copper,’ 
*quou- ‘cow,’ *peleku-s ‘axe,’ *astéy ‘star’). Kieckers on Thurneysen’s explanation of 
npatos (Idg. Forsch. 39, 192) and Erhlich’s explanation of dAdita (K.Z. 38, 55). 
J. Hertel discusses brahman (brhas patik) from (1) mythological, (2) philosophical, 
(3) religious and historical standpoints, amplifying the dictionary articles. W. Porzig 
contributes a long study of hypotaxis in the Rigveda. J. Weisweiler continues the 
article on Germanic expressions of moral terms, J. Friedrich, Hittite Etymologies 
(counted I.-Eu.): wek- ‘ask, demand’ (exwv: Ved. vasmi), assus ‘good’ (éds), genu 
‘knee,’ ‘ pudenda,’ avvas ‘ buttocks’ (éppos), i33a- ‘mouth.’ J. Briich, Latim larix: an 
Alpine word, /- for d- by association with lacvuwma (‘resin’). L. Wolft supplements 
his ‘Studien tiber dreikonsonanz in den germ. sprachen’ (Geym, Stud., 11, 1921). 
E. Frankel, On exceptional reductions of sounds in Balto-Slavomc in particles or words 
and phrases serving as such. 


XLII. 1 and 2. 1924. 


F, Muller discusses the article in I.-Eu., and traces the history and development 
of the demonstrative pronouns in Italic and the rise of the article (definite and 
indefinite) in Romance. M. Leumann, On verbal forms in Italic im -f- and -b-. 
Establishes Walde’s view that the bh- future is older than the f imperfect, and holds 
that (1) Ital. *esdm was formed on the analogy of *bhuudm which (2) was lost in 
Italic, fuam being a new formation (in Lat.); (3) Italo-Keltic formed a future in -dh- 
in the ad, 2, and i verbs. (4) Italic employed the I.-Eu. ‘preterites’ as perfects, and 
(5) then formed new ‘(durative) preterites,’ i.e. imperfects; (6) but in third and (in 
part) fourth conj., which had no ¥. (-b-) future, -é- (-ié-) served as a suffix for the 
formation of this impf.; (7) In Osco-Umbrian the fut. pf. is formed from the verbal 
stem fu-. J. B. Hoffmann makes a valuable contribution to Latin historical syntax— 
constructions arising from apposition or parataxis. Id., consonants inserted 
between vowels (e.g. C.I.L. 3. 2063 Quivenarice for Cyvenaicae) are ‘lapsus linguae,’ 
not ‘calami.’ A long article by Sommer on Venetic Inscriptions: (1) The Venetic 
alphabet to be derived from Etruscan; (2) Venetic z, ¢, x used to denote spivants ; 
(3) 1|! not everywhere i (as Pauli), but sometimes -7- (e.g. dat. sg. termination ; so 
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too in the name of the goddess, not Rehtia but Re-t-tia, cf. veiti- at Magré) ; (4) translates 
and comments on a few of the longer inscriptions; (5) Venetic exo ‘I,’ mexo ‘me’: 
Goth. ik, mik; (6) relations of Venetic (Illyrian) to Italo-Keltic_on one hand, to 
Germanic on other. Bartholomae continues his ‘Arica’ (XIX. from Vol. 38, 28)— 
the Indo-Iranian numerals for 20, 30, 40. Thurneysen on the elucidation of the 
(Keltic) Vienna Glossary (Endlicher’s MS.); on Old Irish aivech: Avest. pasha ; 
O. Ir. gorn: Lat. furnus ; Bret. kals from *coasclave : ascla, ass(u)la? WH. Amman con- 
tinues his researches into Homeric word-order (position of verb). M. Vasmer: 
(1) Old Church Slavonic vpéeva ‘yesterday’; (2) pres. ptc. act. in Balto-Slavonic. 
G. Gerullis discusses the source of Slavonic words borrowed into old Prussian and 
Lithuanian. St. Mladenov on modern Persian lang ‘lame.’ H. Skold sees in 
Romanian mave ‘large’ a Keltic borrowing (Gall. -mavus, W. mawr). vy. d. Osten- 
Sacken, Etymologies (Old Church Slavonic gupsb, sb-gvéza, *lpstb); also on dental 
aspirates in Teutonic. 


Societe de Linguistique de Paris. Bulletin. XXIII. 1922, 

Ch. Bally, Copule zévo et Faits connexes. A. Sommerfelt, De la Conservation 
dissumtlatrice et diffévenciatvice des Phonemes; Le Gémnittf adnominal indo-euvopéen. 
A. Ernout, Cruoy, cruentus. J. Marouzeau, Un Tyvatt du Parley vustique : 0 Atténuation. 
E. Benveniste, Les Futurs et Subjonctifs sigmatiques du Latin avchaique (pp. 32-63). 
A. Meillet, Remarques suv les Désinences veybales de ltndo-euvopéen ; De quelques y 
initiaux devant u- en Indo-euvopéen,; De quelques Géminations expressives en Italique ; Latin 
Essr; Latin procitum; A propos de Gr. otparnyés; Sur sl. ‘koveni’ et *kvima’; Du 
Nominatif, Accusatif masculin en Slave commun; Sur la Racine *mMED; De quelques 
Fautes. Ch. Bally, La Pensée et la Langue. A. Juret, Essar d’Explication de la 
Tvansformation des Voyelles latines accentuées e, 0, a en Roman ie, uo, é. V. Magnien, 
Emploi des Démonstratifs chez Homeve. 

XXIV. 1923-24. 

M. Grammont, Notes de Phonétique génévale: VIII. L’ Assimilation. A, Meillet, 
A propos de Hom. (F)éF)ixro; Sur Gr. otxywxa. E. Benveniste, Latin vEspiLio. 
A. Sommerfeld, Note suv les Changements phonétiques. A, Meillet, Deux Remarques 
étymologiques : (1) Lat.MorTA ; (2) Gr. apvosetIvil. uaN. L. Renou, Védique vAVRDHE, 
VAVRDHUH. A. Meillet, Sur les Désinences en -r. M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, Des 
Rapports entve la Décadence de la Quantité en Latin et les Phénoménes d’ Apophonie et de 
Syncope. A. Ernout, Lat. oINVORSEL 


Mémoires, XXIII. fase. 1. 1923. 


A. Meillet, Le Féminin du Comparatif primaire (the use of the same form as 
masculine and feminine in Greek and Italo-Celtic [15iwv, suamor] represents an older 
state of affairs than is seen in Indo-Iranian and Slavonic; this form was originally a 
substantive, not an adjective). A. Meillet, Grec duo. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. LIlI. 1-2. 1924, 


Franz Specht, Zu den Substantiven auf -orivn, This formation was avoided when 
the preceding vowel was short. W. Sch{ulze], Zuv Blattfillung. Examples of the 
Latin variations corresponding to Gr, reiOw, réro.8a, weOeiv in Sid. Apoll.c. VII., 419. 
Gy. Admrew: Balt. lakti, Sl. lokati. The final vowel in duc(e), dic(e) dropped as in 
huc < huce cf. hucine. Hannes Skold, Die idg. Labiovelave. A new definition. W. 
Sch[ulze], Gr. ixepds und Pali sunisd. itxepds < éxvpds as sunisa < sinusa. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1925. 
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THE CHARACTER OF ZEUS IN AESCHYLUS’ 
PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


‘ A FOOLISH consistency is the hobgoblin’ not only ‘ of little minds,’ but of 
some classically trained minds as well. 
has caused certain unevennessés in ancient authors to be trued up. Aristo- 
phanes, for example, we are told by a late venerable scholar, never permits 
a change of meter in a single speech directed to the same person; and to get 
rid of the two deviations from this rule, the framer of it cut down the seem- 
ingly good trochaic tetrameters in the Peace (299 sq.) to iambic trimeters, and 
then put line 555 before line 553 and took the three lines 555, 553, 554 from 
Trygaeus and assigned them to the coryphaeus. It is conceivable that if we 
possessed the thirty-three lost comedies of Aristophanes the editor might have 
had more and harder surgery on his hands. 

Is not this ruthless treatment of Aristophanes matched by the recurrent 
attempts to equate the Zeus of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound with the Zeus of 
the Agamemnon, or at least to show that in some occult way there is an under- 


And it is surprising to see how this 


lying beneficence in the Zeus of the Prometheus ? 
It seems to me worth while, at the risk of some repetition,” to indicate the 


1 One has only to glance at Aristophanes’ free 
treatment of such a staple element as the para- 
basis—his repetition, excision of parts, variation 
of meter—to realize that he was not working with 
hobbles. 

2 Welcker, Die aeschylische Trilogie Prometheus 
(Darmstadt, 1824), in his chapter on the char- 
acter of Zeus, quotes (pp. 92-94) with disapproval 
from the letter of a ‘friend’ who believes that 
the Prometheus Bound represents only a phase of 
the struggle among the gods, and that in the 
sequel the tyranny disappeared ; Zeus concluded 
that it would be better to rule over ennobled 
man than over the brute beast ; he came out of 
the struggle with a higher wisdom ; a new order 
ensued, in which stupidity and oppression gave 
way to free spiritual development. 

Miss Janet Case, in her able article in the 
Classical Review for 1904, pp. 99 sq., On Prometheus 
Desmotes, Lines 980-1, writes: ‘I would suggest 
that the solution of the difficulty may rather be 
looked for in the theory first published by Dissen 
[in Welcker’s Trilogie Prometheus, 1.c.], and 
adopted by Caesar, which I venture to restate 
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and support; that in the Prom. D, Aeschylus 
deliberately presented an undeveloped Zeus, who 
presumably in the Prom, Luom, attained to the 
higher level of the Zeus of the Oresteia.’ She 
cites the conflict between Apollo and the Erinyes 
with the reconciliation in the Eumenides, and 
stresses particularly lines 980 sq.: dpor.—rdde 
Leds totaros ov« émlorarar.—annr’ éxdiddoxer wdvd’ 6 
ynpdokwr xpivos. These lines, ‘taken in conjunc- 
tion with Prometheus’ words 926-7, . . . seem 
to indicate that Zeus, no less than Prometheus, 
both could and would learn wisdom by suffering.’ 

The late Professor Butcher stated in his Har- 
vard Lectures that he had for years taught his 
classes that there was a change in Zeus’s nature 
in the trilogy. 

In a late volume of the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (No. XXXI.), J. A. K Thom- 
son (The Religious Background of the Prometheus 
Vinctus), without going into details, states (p. 34) 
the view held in the present paper: *. . . the 
Zeus of the Solutus is not the Zeus of the Vinctus, 
Neither is the Prometheus of the later play the 
Prometheus of the earlier. The interval of 30,000 


E 
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reasons why we have a right to regard the Zeus of the Prometheus as quite 
different from the Zeus of any other extant play of Aeschylus. 

The first is the actual tenor of the play itself, as it appears to an unsophis- 
ticated reader, say a freshman in college, or anyone not prepossessed by ideas 
about Aeschylean consistency. To him, Prometheus is the stalwart, indepen- 
dent and fearless rebel against an arrogant despot, the victim of an ungrateful 
recipient of favours, the patient helper of the human race in all manner of 
alleviation and instruction ; Zeus is the malignant oppressor. One could no 
more teach him that Zeus is beneficent than convince him that Iago is the 
friend of Othello, or that what the Macbeths did to Duncan was only for 
his good, or that Clytaemnestra’s design is ‘in the long run’ beneficial to 
Agamemnon or Argos. And what reason is there to suppose that. the 
unwarned spectator at the initial performance of the Prometheus got from the 
play any other impression than this ? 

Not only is Zeus patently despotic, but so is his footman Hermes. If, 
then, the manifest nature of Zeus is to be explained away, the same process 
must be applied to that of his lackey. Like master, like man. So the other 
member of Zeus’s entourage, Kpdros, is yndAns . . . Kal Opacovs mréas (1. 42). 

Again, a fact which is likewise on the surface and of course was prime in 
the consciousness of the audience for which the play was composed, is that 
this play is only one ‘act’ out of three, and is not the last. There is at least 
one later act in the trilogy. One asks the question, must the character 
of Zeus be the same in the first chapter as in the last? We see a change 
in Pickwick as the book progresses, and Dickens defends it; Aeschylus may 
conceivably have done something similar—a theory (not new) to which I shall 
revert presently. At any rate we have only one act of the greater play (the 
trilogy), with some scanty fragments of the act following. The mistake 
made is that of looking only at the present ‘ act’ instead of the whole play. 

The fourth significant point is the insistence of the poet on the fact that 
Zeus is just at the beginning of his reign and 7s therefore harsh. The ‘key- 
note’ is sounded in the first scene, Hephaestus saying pointedly (1. 35): 
amas 5€ Tpaxvs Satis dy véov Kpath. We have a right to make this prominent, 
for, strange as it may seem to those who judge Zeus here by Zeus elsewhere, 
Aeschylus actually harps on this theme of Zeus’s newness. Zeus is an 
upstart. We get the offensive véos in some form or other no fewer than nine 
times in lines scattered throughout the play,! now in the mouth of Prome- 


years has profoundly altered the character of 
both.’ Following this, however, he appears to 
lapse into the notion that Zeus was from the 
beginning, in Aeschylus’ mind, a champion of 
law and order as against the dvapxta of the 
Titans, ‘Zeus, on the other hand, represented 
the Reign of Law—@eds d¢ 6 Oey Zeds ev vémors 
Bacirebwy (Plato, Crit. ad fin.). Not only Plato 
but Aeschylus speaks like this. . . . the design 
of Zeus may honestly be regarded as something 
higher and in the long run more beneficial to 


man himself than the hasty generosity of Pro- 
metheus.’? How Zeus’s plan of annihilation (cf. 
lines 234 sq.: durwéoas yévos 76 wav) could be 
more beneficial than Prometheus’ generosity is 
not explained. But the point that I would insist 
on particularly is that, while the wltimate char- 
acter of Zeus was doubtless righteous, so far as 
Prometheus Bound is concerned we must abide by 
the judgment of the chorus (line 150): Zevds 
abérws kparuver, 

1 Beside the words of Hephaestus in line 35, 
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theus, now in that of the Chorus (of all parties the one trustworthy, if any are, 
who not only call Zeus and his set véor, but add: veoypois 5é 57 vopows Leds 
abétws xpatvvet), now on the lips of the neutral Oceanus or Hephaestus, half 
the instances being put in the mouths of the Chorus or of characters not 
hostile to Zeus. In this act of the trilogy, then, Zeus is new to rule, and 
inexperienced; and this, as Hephaestus says (l. 35), invariably produces 
harshness. Even Oceanus, the friend of both sides, calls Zeus harsh (1. 326) : 
Tpaxvs movapyxos 0d’ brevOvvos KpaTel. 

The next point, also fairly obvious, is that the poet in three (or four ?) 
different places stated to his audience that an immense interval in time occurs 
between the Prometheus Bound and the following act in the trilogy, the Prome- 
theus Unbound. In lines 94 sq. he has the farseeing Titan prophesy the 
indefinitely long pupserh ypovoy ; and again (774) the interval is to be thirteen 
generations, not of human but of divine life; and once more the audience is 
reminded of this long waiting period in 1020 sq.* Quite strong enough intima- 
tion, as good as a printed announcement, that between this act and the next 
the universe passes through a long epoch, with Prometheus still in bonds and 
Zeus presumably organizing his new government in heaven. But it looks as if 
Aeschylus had given in the trilogy at least one more direct statement to this 
effect, for the scholiast on the first passage cited explains the indefinite wuprery 
by saying, év yap to Ilupddpw tpets wvpiddas pyol dedécOat avtov. Perhaps, as 
has been suggested, Ilupgdp@ should be Avouévw, or (what is easier palaeo- 
graphically) dedéo@az should be SedjcecAar,4 or perhaps one would not care 
to venture much on so uncertain a reading; but we can disregard the scholium 
entirely, if we wish, and still have three perfectly acceptable, well spaced and 


2 It is not impertinent to the argument to 
mention here one of those details which go to 
fill out the picture of Zeus throughout the play 
(details given with so generous, nay lavish, a 
hand that rather than read a classified enumera- 
tion of them we might prefer to read the play), a 
detail which might well convince the Athenian 
audience that Zeus at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration was autocratic and unfeeling. This 
is his purpose (see lines 234 sq.) of annihilating 
the human race, including, presumably, the 
Athenians’ ancestors and their allies and kins- 
men. How is this met by one who reads the 
Agamemnon Zeus into the Prometheus Bound? By 
explaining that Zeus meant to destroy the old 
race so as to ‘create another in his own image!’ 
Where does this idea come from? Not from the 
other plays of Aeschylus, no, nor from the two 
accounts in Hesiod ; it looks more like a reminis- 


cited by Miss Case, /.c. (and the vague reference 
in lines 403-406), we have the following explicit 
instances : 

(a) 96 (Prometheus): 06 véos rayos wakdpwr. 

(6) 149 sq. (Chorus): véor yap oiaxovduor kpatoto’ 
’Oddprrov. 

(c¢) 311 sq. (Oceanus): pweOdpnooa tpdirevs véous: 
véos yap Kal TUpavvos év Oeois. 

(d) 391 (Oceanus): 7G véov OaxodvT. mayxparets 
Zdpas. 

(e) 439 (Prometheus): @eoic. rots véos. 

(f) 942 (Prometheus): rod rupdvvov Tod véov. 

; (g) 955 (Prometheus): véov véou xpareire. 

(h) 960 (Prometheus): rovs véovs Beovs. 

1 Line 150. Note the 67, ‘of course,’ ‘as 
everyone can see.’ Miss Case well says, refer- 
ring to lines 50, 150, 186, 326: ‘. . . he is 
described in terms that suggest an irresponsible 
despot of the type of the Persian King.’ Note 


especially line 50: éevepos yap otis Eorl mdHvy 
Acés with Eur. Hel, 275: ra BapBdpwv yap dota 
wavra wry évds; and Xen, Anab. I. ix. 29: Kupov 
dovAov Svros; and II. v. 38: Kupov.. . rot éxeivou 
dovdov; and line 326: rpaxds udvapxos vd’ bredOu- 
vos kparet. One might add the frequent use of 
the words rijpavvos and rvpapvvis. 


cence of Genesis. 
3 (Hermes to Prometheus) : 
faxpov dé whKos éxreheuThoas Xpdvou 
&woppov jets eis paos. 
4 Though I am not certain that the text cannot 
be explained well enough just as it stands. 
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emphatic indications of this immense lapse of time (much longer than the 
interval from the traditional date of Adam to the present time), such as ought 
to catch the attention of any audience, Aeschylean or modern. 

Finally, it surely is not without significance that the chorus, outside of 
three brief and gentle criticisms of Prometheus,! the purpose of which will be 
considered later, is entirely on his side and in every reference to Zeus’s part in 
the matter condemns his harshness? and expresses the deep sympathy which 
Prometheus’s miserable plight arouses,? and at the end chooses to perish with 
him. It is a commonplace, of course, that if any element in a Greek play may 
be taken as an index of what the poet wanted his audience to feel in reference 
to the plot, it is the chorus. And no hint is given by the chorus that Zeus’s 
nature contains any trace of justice or faithfulness, while there are several 
references to his lawlessness, arrogance, and harshness. The whole drift of 
the play is epitomized in the last agonized cry of the Titan, the last words 
heard by the audience: ékdica Tacyo. 

To get a hint, now, of why Aeschylus paints Zeus in such gloomy colours, 
we need to recognize that in this act of the trilogy the poet is treating of Zeus 
at a definite period in the god’s history—a history which Aeschylus did not 
invent but had to accept from his predecessors with all its difficulties for 
a man of his high ethical and religious thought. He might have avoided the 
difficulty in this particular story by merely saying that it was a question too 
hard for us to understand, as doubtless many a troubled clergyman has done 
with certain Old Testament stories like that of the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart,* which is so difficult to justify on moral grounds. At any rate, Aeschylus 
was in the delicate position of dramatizing an old tale, the outlines of which 
had been fixed by Hesiod and doubtless by many another before our play was 
written, wherein Zeus was represented as having committed three acts which 
by an Athenian auditor would be regarded as criminal: (zr) he was guilty of 
revolution ; (2) he had become a forcibly self-created despot ;* (3) he had 
committed violence against his own father. Anyone need know only the 
rudiments of Attic law and political tradition to realize the heinous nature 
' of these three offences. What could the poet do? Ignore the tradition alto- 
gether? Treat lightly these (to an Athenian) damnable acts? Neither possi- 
bility is strong enough to merit discussion. At any rate, Aeschylus does 
neither. He keeps enough of the tradition to make it recognizable: though 
he does not stress the filial impiety of Zeus to Cronus in so many words,® 


1 180 sqq., 261 sq., 543 sq. Cf. also 1036 
sqq. 

2 See lines 149-151, 160-167, 186 sq., 403-406, 

3 See especially lines 144 sqq., 244-247, 472, 
and the beautiful choral on Nature’s lament 
beginning line 399. 

4 Exod. vii. 3, 13 Sq., 22, etc. 

5 The words répavvos and tupavvis are used over 
a dozen times, chiefly by Prometheus, but also 
by Kpdros, Oceanus, and Io; see lines 10, 224, 


226, 307, 312, 359, 736, 756, 761, 909, 942, 956, 
959, 996. 

6 We get pretty close in 165 sq. (d¢uvara 
Odvpaviay yévvav). See also 203 sq., 221-223, 230, 
gio-912. Miss Case, /.c., p. 100, believes that 
Aeschylus represented Zeus as repenting of 
this act and releasing his father. This may well 
have been so, though I do not see how it can be 
established, as Miss Case implies, on the basis of 
Eumenides, 641-040, 
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he does mention the conflict of Zeus with his father, and he makes prominent 
the revolt and the rupavvis ; and not only does he have Zeus do harsh things, 
but he characterizes the acts in no vague terms. 

It will not do to beg the entire question by citing the presentation of 
Zeus in the Supplices or the Agamemnon. Nor are we convinced by those who 
would tell us that all the seeming harshness of Zeus in the Prometheus Bound 
can be explained away—the intention to obliterate men, the treatment of Io 
(by putting the blame on Hera, perhaps), the cruel and unusual punishment of 
Prometheus, Zeus turning out, in spite of appearances, to have been all the 
time mild and just. These, also, refuse to read the play as it is written, or to 
credit Aeschylus with meaning what he says. We must remember that the 
Athenian audience had to take the play just as it came from the actors’ lips; 
it had no time, with the dramatic festival on in full course, to argue from 
the Supplices or the Agamemnon (not yet produced) or from other plays of 
Aeschylus, who was merely one among a number of playwrights. And we 
must remember that in the first half of the fifth century B.c. the theatre-goers 
depended almost entirely on the oral rendering in the theatre, not on reading 
the books at leisure. In judging, therefore, of double meanings and other 
matters of the sort, we might well take ourselves in imagination out of our 
libraries and into the crowded open-air theatre with the play in actual pro- 
gress. Such a visualization of the trilogy will perhaps make us hesitate to 
assume either that the poet would write so cunningly that very few students 
with weeks of deliberate, piecemeal study can detect his meaning, or that in 
one act of his trilogy he would give the audience a situation which is perfectly 
convincing, and then proceed in the next to show that the first act gave 
an entirely wrong impression. 

But if one were not to ignore the Prometheus Bound in determining what 
Zeus’s character in the play is, and were to be willing to assume that it says 
what it means, and to accept the consequences of affirming unblushingly that 
in this particular play Zeus is pictured deliberately as harsh and lawless, he 
might wish to inquire how serious the consequences are. They are not really 
so bad as might be supposed from the efforts made to avoid them; and they 
may be stated rather compendiously as follows: Aeschylus represents Zeus in 
the first act of the trilogy as just beginning his reign—harsh, arbitrary, law- 
less (for this was the orthodox creed); he has just overthrown bitter and 
powerful enemies and has been organizing and consolidating his position. 
‘Hardly has he got settled, however, when he gets into conflict with the most 
dangerous, perhaps, among all the old guard, the intellectual and resourceful 
Prometheus. The stronger wins, and resolves to stamp out this first act of in- 
subordination by a summary and severe punishment.!. Zeus, however, has 
clearly overdone the matter. But Prometheus also has taken an attitude that 

1 This is just the attitude of Creon in Sopho- of a new régime must have been a commonplace 


cles’ Antigone under similar circumstances. Such in Greece. 
instances of despotic harshness at the beginning 
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is not flawless, as the chorus intimates and as Prometheus himself appears 
to admit.1. This blemish, which is noted by the chorus, provides, as we shall 
see, a natural preliminary for the reconciliation between Zeus and Prometheus 
in the next act of the trilogy. But the present act, the Prometheus Bound, 
puts the emphasis not on Prometheus’s fault, but rather on the harshness of 
Zeus and the magnificent courage and sturdy independence of Prometheus. 
After this act, the poet tells us, comes an immense lapse of time, which, the 
facts adducible make it reasonable to suppose, the poet has so stressed to 
provide for a mellowing of the harsh and arbitrary tyrant as well as a lessening 
of the recalcitrancy of the independent and rather unruly subject.? This 
permits a reconciliation of the two, Zeus granting release, Prometheus dis- 
covering the secret. But this way outsolves another question also—viz., 
which of the two stubborn antagonists yields? If there is no such growth of 
magnanimity in Zeus, no softening, we not only have him as bad in the end as 
in the beginning, and so an inconsistency between this trilogy and the others 
that really amounts to something and cannot be got around, but we also 
prevent a reconciliation (which we know happened in the Prometheus Unbound) 
on any reasonable basis. For in that case one of the two haughty natures 
must yield the whole ground that separates them. Zeus, unsoftened, ob- 
viously could not lower his dignity to such an extent; if Prometheus yields to 
the tyrant without any such relenting on the part of Zeus, what a sad anti- 
climax! I submit that no poet with any dramatic sense could in one act 
picture such a great heart as Prometheus, with the sympathy of the chorus, 
every actor (save two unlovely ones), and all nature, and then in the very next 
show that it was a mere nothing and quite out of place. On the other hand, 
with each character conscious of defects in its position, and especially with an 
amelioration of Zeus’s autocratic harshness and of Prometheus’s defiance, both 
can concede a point and still retain self-respect. We thus have a reconciliation 
possible by honourable compromise, and dramatic fitness is observed. 

Is such a development of Zeus’s character impossible for Aeschylus? 
I think not, for two reasons. We seem to have a fairly close analogy already 
in the ordinary Greek conception of Hercules, whereby the human personality 
(the roysterer and glutton of Euripides’ Alcestis), after his translation from 
Oeta, acquires the dignity expected of the Olympians. Here surely is an 
evolution in the character of a superhuman being. We should not assume 
that our conception, that though man’s view of God grows from age to age 
God Himself is changeless, was the Greeks’ view also. They found no diffi- 
culty in supposing change in a deity, as is evidenced not only by the case 
of Hercules but by the tradition (as in the case of Hermes) that a god could be 
born an infant and progress to maturity. In the second place, Aeschylus had 
strong grounds for believing in such a progress as we suppose in the character 
of Zeus. Coming at an advanced period in religious thought, when clear- 


1 Line 268. I am not sure that juaprov has 2 wader wdbos (Ag. 177). 
any moral connotation here. 
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minded and pious men were looking for something higher than gods wrangling 
over dynasty or prerogatives, yet before the sophists had cast the old stories 
into disrepute, he apparently had not arrived at a point where, like Plato, 
he might simply have lightened ship and started anew with a few fundamental 
religious assumptions. He had the old stories on his hands—just as many a 
theologian has laboured with some of the Old Testament stories—and I doubt 
not that many times Aeschylus felt hampered and troubled by the conflict 
between the tales and his own Eleusinian conceptions of deity. Yet, if 
orthodox, he could not easily abandon the common tales; it was a case of 
accepting and explaining as best he could. In the highly dramatic story 
of Zeus and Prometheus! there was the time-honoured, and so far, ap- 
parently, as he knew, authentic account of how Zeus had come to his throne 
by methods that were disreputable, or even, to an Athenian, criminal, had 
forthwith decided to cut off men, root and branch, had come to grips with 
their champion, Prometheus, and had given him a fiendish punishment. 
These main facts Aeschylus found in Hesiod, and did not alter essentially, 
merely explaining that the reason for Zeus’s cruelty was the newness of his 
accession to power. But this picture alone, of course, was hardly a satis- 
factory account of Zeus as Aeschylus actually believed in him in the fifth 
century B.c. How reconcile the two? Aeschylus has solved the difficulty by 
so constructing the trilogy that both the ancestral tradition and his own view 
of Zeus may be conserved. For in the first ‘act’ Zeus is drawn in the tradi- 
tional dark colours; but between the present ‘act’ in the trilogy and the next 
following ‘act’ a long and wearisome space of time is interposed, enough to 
permit Zeus to settle down into the character which he bears in the other 
plays of Aeschylus, and so look upon his old foe, now powerless, with a bigger 
and saner spirit. And so I have no doubt that in the Prometheus Unbound 
Aeschylus presented not only a wiser and more willing subject in Prometheus, 
but also a more just, beneficent, and lovable Zeus. 

Thus, through an evolution, we are given a consistency between the 
ultimate character of Zeus as found in this trilogy and that depicted elsewhere 
in Aeschylus, are provided a natural opening for the reconciliation between 
the two mighty opponents, and are also permitted, in reading the Prometheus 
Bound, to read what is actually there, just as naturally as in our reading of the 
other plays. 

O. J. Topp. 
UNIVERSITY OF BrITISH COLUMBIA. 


1 Which he had already treated in lighter vein according to the hypothesis of the Persae), doubt- 
a few years earlier (the satyr play of 472 B.c., less before realizing its full dramatic possibilities. 


THE ALPHABET OF VASTE? 


ALL students of Greek epigraphy are familiar with the abecedarium 
discovered in 1805, ‘prope Bastam (the modern Vaste) ruri quodam dicto 
Melliche,’ by Luigi Cepolla, amongst whose papers (still preserved at Lecce 
in the Biblioteca Provinciale, Misc. Castromed. D. 29. 18) Mommsen found 
and published it in his Unteritalische Dialekte (1850). Cepolla’s copy, though 
inaccurate, is not so bad, as I hope to show, as has usually been supposed. 
To be sure, he proposed to interpret an alphabet as a complete inscription, and 
actually ‘translated’ it! Nor, I think, could it be properly deciphered until 
more Messapic inscriptions than were known to Mommsen had been collected 
and their alphabet more closely studied. It has, however, long been recognized 
that the Vaste alphabet should be rightly regarded as essentially a Messapic 
(rather than a Greek) alphabet, although, as is well known, the alphabet of the 
Messapic inscriptions agrees in the main with the Tarentine-Ionic variety 
of the Western Greek alphabet; but the proposed explanations of Cepolla’s 
transcript of the Vaste alphabet? have been most diverse, not to say perverse— 
certainly they have been largely arbitrary. They may be sought in the places 
cited in the footnote below. Cepolla gives the following copy: : 


5 10 
}.B.M>.FFI.A.IL.KA.M. 


15 20 
NOX. 9. PH>. TPYY. 


In this certain corrections are obvious, and were made at once by Mommsen 
or others—viz. for the first letter read A, fifth H, seventh 1,* between eighth and 
ninth add ®, after fourteenth add [, for seventeenth read PR; there remains 
the eighteenth letter; while the last three letters have been variously dealt 
with, but nowhere, I venture to think, satisfactorily as yet. In fact, the 
very disagreement between the various solutions suggested points to this 
conclusion. 

The Messapic alphabet as established by Mommsen (U.D., pp. 47 sq.), 
since whom it has not received any comprehensive treatment, is as follows: 

1 Mommsen, U.D., p. 49, n. 6, cf. p. 51; pp. 163 sqq.; Larfeld, Hdb. I., pp. 349 sqq. ; 
Roehl, Inscr. Gr. Ant. 546; Bergk, Zeitschr. f, Toscanelli, Orig. Ital, I., pp. 566 sqq.; Ham- 
Numism., 1884, p. 333; Kirchhoff, Stud,, ed. 4, marstrom, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Etr. Lat. u. Gr. 
p. 157; Roberts, Gr. Epigr., No. 268 (cf. p. 8, Alphabets (Helsingfors, 1920), pp. 54 sqq. 


§§ 102 sq. p. 306); Kaibel, Insc. Gr. Sic. et Ital., 2 The original is lost, 
2420. 5; Pauli, Altital, Forsch, I11. (Die Veneter), 3 Yet ¢ is | at Colle (Roberts L., p. 18). 
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ae A UES! PY) rarely Z) oH {H) 6 (8) 
feos de ¥v z h 6 
(5) 
een M N +(X) OF TF 3 (Fz) -T 
Cie mek tS at o p toa t 
(10) (15) (20) 


Torp, following Pauli, /.c., pp. 162 sqq., rightly maintained (Idg. Forsch. 5, 
1895, p. 203) that X, which Mommsen? had insisted was never x, but always 
£, not infrequently has the value of y (e.g. in xonedonas, yonet@es, beside Xeves, 
Xdoves), though before ¢ (e.g. in dactas beside dazet, dastas), and probably at 
the ends of words also (e.g. in domatriag beside damatras and many other 
words in -as?), it was to be taken as a sibilant (¥ Torp, $ Pauli*); to this 
I would add, and probably also wherever it is doubled—for (1) ¢¢ is a priort 
more likely than yxy; (2) both -ss- and -zz- occur in Messapic (e.g. in vallasso, 
mazzes); and (3) wherever XX occurs, comparison generally shows that a 
double spirant is implied, not a double aspirate (e.g. droggtht beside Drus(s)o-,4 
vacentha beside Vassio- or Vossio-). Nevertheless, since x» does occur, we 
require it in the alphabet; and since neither w nor ¢ occur, it will naturally 
come immediately after ¢. For P, therefore, the twenty-first letter in Cepolla’s 
alphabet, write X—not a slight alteration, but no more violent than others 
which have been suggested. Besides, having already written X (fifteenth 
letter), Cepolla may have distrusted his own eyes and himself have ‘ corrected’ 
X (or +?) into P (meaning perhaps ¢ or v). Further, Bergk (l.c.) sug- 
gested in 1884, plausibly enough, that the eighteenth letter of Cepolla’s 
alphabet, H, was miscopied for V\, i.e. which has that form in the 
caduceus of Brindisi (Kaibel, 672), in the alphabet of Caere (Roberts, I., p. 17), 
in the bilingual of Voltino (Pauli, Alt. Forsch. I., No. 30, in which, in 1. 5, 
TRU BR’ "WR, hitherto transcribed zana@ina, should be read zasaO7Sa, which cor- 
responds exactly to SA Mt ADIS (i.e. sasadis®) in 1. 3 of the same inscription, just 
as [Oc]Oome in |. 4 corresponds to tetumus in 1.1), and perhaps in some of the 
Lepontic inscriptions, unless there \~\ is merely $ tilted on to one side. 


‘edn: 


Still, san does not occur in any Messapic inscription yet discovered. Next we 
note that Ribezzo (Ling. degli ant. Messapi, p. 27) has already identified two 
new signs in Messapic inscriptions unknown to Mommsen, viz. (i.) Y (also 
written Y and 4), which Ribezzo transcribes h, and certainly seems to have 
the same function as, or at least one similar, to that of H (§, §, F), and 
which I propose to transcribe, with reference to its origin (Greek y=¥), as 


1 ¢Mommsen; I transcribe ¢. + isalwaysa san in other (e.g. the Lepontic and Raetic) 


sibilant ; X sometimes a sibilant, sometimes an 
aspirate (x). The history of the alphabet (see 
below) accounts for this double value of the 
symbol X. 

2 Whether n. sg. or gen. sg. 

3 I have discarded $ (or s) because in the forth- 
coming Pre.-I. D., Part II., I use § to transcribe 


alphabets. 

4 Peucetii (Conway, J.D. 348), with -ss- ; 
Conway’s lists give no names in Drucc(-o-) or 
Drucch(-o-) in any part of Italy. 

5 In the North Etruscan alphabets the same 
sign is generally employed for both media and 
tenuis. 
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3 (cf. dazeZiat? beside dazeh|i]as) ; and (ii.) 4, which, as Ribezzo has shown 
(I.c.), has the value of a sound written in Messapic inscriptions sometimes @, 
sometimes ¢: this I transcribe as ¥ (cf. #aroas : taroas, Waotora : Ootora (i.e. 
Oao-), #abarovas : Oabara). Is it not clear that Cepolla’s last two symbols 
YY are either 4 and # or # and 3—placed last, as new symbols regularly 
are? Weare now in a position to transcribe his alphabet thus : 


a b g d e Vv Zz h [0] i k 1 m 


no. [p] ¢€ -)9 14.8 2.50 008) 


all of which (except §*) actually are found in Messapic inscriptions, and no 
others. It only remains to observe that samech (X ¢) has been transposed, 
and has taken the place of sax (MW 8), which in turn has found a new position 
immediately before sigma, just as in the abecedarium of Metapontum (Kaibel, 
2420. 4) san has ousted stigma and taken its place; and as in the abecedarium 
of Corinth (Roehl 20. 13) samech has taken the place of san and san the place 
of sigma. 

As to the origin of the Messapic alphabet, the name ‘ Tarentine-Ionic’ is 
sufficiently justified. We have a script clearly later than the adoption of the 
Ionic, with which it is partly in agreement; but there are survivals of the old 
Tarentine or Laconian alphabet in F ([)=v, in H=h (not é@), in X (beside 
+)=¢ (€), in Q=q, and in y (beside X)=3 (y). Kirchhoff’s view, therefore, 
that the Messapic alphabet is none other than the Tarentine or Laconian, with 
the omission of certain signs (v, $, x, ), and in no sense a ‘ mixed’ alphabet, 
was not altogether an accurate one; Roberts was nearer the truth when he 


recognized in it both Tarentine and Ionic elements. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 


1 J should add that Messapic forms are cited alphabet (though not the language) of the Brin- 
from my (forthcoming) edition of the text. disi caduceus is Messapic. 
2 Even § occurs if, as Mommsen held, the 


[The Classical Quarterly is indebted to the Cambridge University Press for the kind loan of the 
special types required for this article, } 


PURIFICATION IN HOMER. 


THE religious value which we are entitled to attach to instances of 
purification in the Homeric poems is extremely small. It is important at the 
outset of the inquiry to get away from pre-conceived ideas founded on later 
religious practice, in the light of which the Homeric examples are instinctively 
interpreted. Chapter and verse from fifth century and later parallels is not 
necessarily authority for reading a religious significance into the account of an 
apparently secular act in Homer. 

The first book of the Iitad' gives an example of a public ceremony of 
purification. There, at the command of the king, the people dveAvpaivovto cal 
eis GXa AVpat’ EBadrdop, before proceeding to sacrifice to Apollo. In the light of 
later custom,” there is a temptation to attach a religious meaning to the word 
AvuwaTa, and to regard the act as a ceremony of religious purgation. It is, 
however, nothing more than a general washing of the host as a preliminary to 
sacrifice. Just as the mourning Achilles abstained from ablution before the 
funeral of Patroclus,*so too as a sign of mourning the Achaeans abstained from 
washing during the plague. When the gloom is broken by the order to 
sacrifice, their first act is naturally to wash; but the Avuwata removed thereby 
are no more the symbols of religious impurity than are those which Here 
removed from her person before anointing herself and going to the bed of 
Zeus.4 They are flung into the sea because it is the obvious place in which to 
deposit them; but they are no more religious in character than is the grime 
which the city man removes in the course of a ‘wash and brush up’ before 
lunch. The abstention from washing as a sign of mourning may be religious, 
at any rate the ablutions which end the vow are purely secular. 

In the same connexion may be noticed Penelope’s reply® when she 
declines at the bidding of her nurse to bathe and wash the tears from her face 
after mourning. She does not say that it is against her religious principles, 
but that her face is so ugly anyhow that it is not worth the bother of washing 
it. She for her part is more concerned with the impropriety of going alone 
among men, and the nurse with the personal appearance of her mistress, than 
with any religious or ceremonial aspect of the case. 

We may, therefore, reject the idea that the purification of the host is in 
itself a religious act, and study it in its other aspect, as the preliminary to 
sacrifice. To this, there are abundant parallels.) The Achaeans wash their 
hands before prayer and sacrifice to Apollo, and again, having washed in the 
sea, bathe in fresh water before libations to Athene. Before prayer to Zeus, 


Tl, 1. 314 9q. 2 E.g. Ap. Rh. Arg. 4. 710. 3 J]. 23. 44. 4 Jl, 14. 17%. 5 Od. 18. 170. 
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both Priam and Achilles wash their hands, Nestor has water brought by the 
heralds, and the Atreidae have water poured over their hands.* 

So, too, in the Odyssey, Telemachus washes his hands before prayer to 
Athene, has, like Athene, water poured over them before libations to Poseidon, 
and bathes before joining Nestor’s sacrifice to Athene. That sacrifice is begun 
by Nestor with washing of hands, and the same ceremony precedes the libations 
which end the suitors’ feast. Penelope, too, bathes and puts on clean clothes 
before her vows to the gods.” 

On the other hand, there are many instances where no specific mention is 
made of washing before prayer and sacrifice. In some cases, of course, it is out 
of the question, as, for example, the prayers uttered in battle by Odysseus to 
Athene, or by Achilles to Zeus. Spontaneous prayers, like those made to the 
nymphs by Odysseus and Eumaeus, or to Zeus by Odysseus and a slave woman, 
do not appear to have demanded it. What is of more significance, especially 
in view of the fact that Homer is never unwilling to repeat himself, is that it is 
not mentioned in connexion with the prayers made on the seashore by 
Chryses to Apollo and Achilles to Thetis, nor with the sacrifices of Agamemnon 
to Zeus and Patroclus to the gods.® 

Such preliminaries were not required in formal supplication of one mortal 
by another, as where Chryses prays to the Achaeans, and Odysseus to Arete. 
In the former case, indeed, the entreaty is definitely distinguished from prayer to 
a deity by the use of AiccecOa (cp. ArTavedw Od. loc. cit.) as opposed to 
apacOa and evyeoOa.* 

The Homeric attitude to this ceremony is admirably summed up in the 
words which Hector uses, when he sends his mother to sacrifice on his behalf, 
explaining that ‘awe prevents me from pouring with unwashed hands the dark 
red wine to Zeus; it is not right for one who is bespattered with grime and 
blood to pray to Him who is shrouded in dark clouds, the son of Cronos.’® It 
is not a religious conviction that is at stake, but a principle of common courtesy. 
Other heroes may, and do, pray to Zeus in the heat of battle; it is simply that 
Hector is more of a gentleman than they are. It is on exactly the same 
principle that a gardener will wipe his hands on his trousers before shaking 
hands with a visitor. If opportunity offers, the Homeric hero will wash his 
hands, and even bathe as well, before addressing himself to the immortals; but 
where circumstances are pressing, custom and cleanliness go to the wall. 

It is on account of this feeling that washing before a meal is the rule 
rather than the exception, even where there is no indication of a sacrifice as 
well; a ‘set’ meal naturally implies also leisure in which to wash. A bath on 
arrival is, of course, the natural privilege of the traveller; but, in spite of the 
bath, before the meal which follows, water is often poured on the hands as 


1 Il. 1. 449; 10.572; 16.230; 24. 303; 3.270. Il. 1. 34, 339; 7. 314; 9. 205 sq. (cp, inter alia, 
2 Od. 2. 261 ; 3.338, 440, 464; 21.270; 17.58. Od. 8. 59; 9. 5523 12. 362; 13. 181). 
3 [l,10 460; 21. 273 (cp. inter alia, 4. 119; £ Il. 1.15, 374. Od. 7.145. 

5. 115) Od. 20355) 1fs ZAG gals. 2h2.5 20, 212. 5 Il. 6. 266, 
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well.! So too, before a meal, water is poured over the hands of the suitors, 
and of Athene on arrival at the house of Telemachus, while exultation over the 
slaughter of the suitors expresses itself in a perfect orgy of ablution. Telema- 
chus and his friends bathe and dance, while Odysseus and Laertes are both 
conducted to the bath. Hermes alone, when he dines with Calypso off nectar 
and ambrosia, does not seem to have washed first; for mortals, however, it 
seems to have been the rule.’ 

So, too, it was desire for physical rather than religious purity that was 
responsible for the washing of corpses before a funeral. The Trojans washed 
the bodies of their dead before placing them on the pyre, Apollo washed the 
dead Sarpedon in the river before committing him to Sleep and Death for burial 
in Lycia, the Myrmidons washed the blood off the dead Patroclus with warm 
water before their lament, and the dead Achilles, too, was washed in warm 
water before being placed on the pyre. Though there is no mention of this 
ceremony in connexion with the cremation of Hector or of Elpenor, it is 
obvious that it was the regular custom from the lament of the shades of the 
suitors to Agamemnon, that no one had washed the blood from their wounds 
and laid them out with mourning, as is the due of the dead.* In this lament 
is given the clue to the underlying idea. The physical cleanliness, which is 
the first aim of the warrior after battle or of the traveller after a journey, is 
thought desirable also for the dead. The same decency which prevented Hector 
from raising grimy, bloodstained hands in prayer to Zeus prevented also the 
relations of a dead warrior from taking a farewell of him before he was cleaned 
from the grime and stain of battle. It is forcing the point to see in it a mystical 
striving after ceremonial purity, before committing the dead man to the life 
beyond. 

The Homeric hero is equally free from the later idea that contact with 
death involved impurity. Neither the Achaeans after the funeral of Patroclus, 
nor the Trojans after that of Hector, seem to have purified themselves from 
the taint of death, but proceeded, the former to games, the latter to a feast. 
Odysseus and his friends did not purify themselves after the funeral of Elpenor, 
but at once accepted the invitation of Circe toa feast. Nor did Agamemnon 
purify himself after a dream, as a later Greek would have done,* but straight- 
way dressed and took his sceptre. 

Last of all, even murder did not involve impurity. Witness the case of 
Theoclymenus,> who approached Telemachus at a sacrifice to implore his 
protection; there is no hint of any stain attaching to him, or suggestion that 
his presence would pollute the sacrifice. After the slaughter of the suitors, 
Odysseus bids the men scrape the floor and throw the scrapings outside—it is 
exactly parallel to the case of the A\vy~ara—and then he cleanses the hall with 


1 Od. 4. 48; 8. 450; 10. 360, 451; 17. 87. 4 Tl, 23. 258; 24, 802. Od. 32. 10, Ih 2. at 
2 Od. 23. 131, 1533 24. 365; 5.86. (cp. Aesch. Pers, 201: Ap. Rh. Arg. 4. 664; 
3 Jl. 7. 425; 16. 669; 18. 345. Od. 24. 45. Arist. Frogs 1339. 

Ti, 24. 708. Od. 12.10; 24, 187. 5 Od. 15. 256. 
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fire and sulphur. This is no religious ceremony ; there has been a battle royal 
in the hall, and it was left in an unspeakable condition, requiring vigorous 
measures to make it sanitary. 

It is therefore amply clear that we must not interpret purification in 
Homer in the light of later beliefs; it is inspired solely by a proper and sanitary 
striving after cleanliness, both of body and belongings. Whether the doctrines 
later prevalent are a survival from the Minoan period, a recrudescence of forces 
temporarily dormant, or a posthomeric importation from Lydia, does not affect 
the issue. The Homeric hero was on intimate terms with his gods, and treated 
them very much as he did his fellow men. It was common decency, and 
nothing more, that forbade him to take part, without first washing, either in a 
sacrifice or prayer to his gods, or in a meal along with his companions. 

M. M. GILLIEs. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 Od. 22. 451 sq. 


fia ARISTOTELIAN CATEGORIES: 


THE precise position to be assigned to the Categories in the Aristotelian system 
has always been somewhat of a puzzle. On the one hand, they seem to be worked 
into the warp of its texture, as in the classification of change, and Aristotle can argue 
from the premiss that they constitute an exhaustive division of the kinds of Being 
(An. Post. I. 22, p. 83 b 15). On the other hand, both in the completed scheme of 
his logic and in his constructive metaphysic they retire into the background, giving 
place to other notions, such as causation, change, actuality and potentiality. Investi- 
gation has, moreover, been hampered, especially in Germany, by attempts to cor- 
relate them with the Kantian Categories, with which they have obvious points of 
contact. But Kant’s formal a priori concepts by which the mind makes for itself 
a world, to use Mr. Bosanquet’s phrase, imply an attitude to knowledge and reality 
so utterly opposed to the:Aristotelian that the comparison has tended to confusion 
rather than elucidation. Scholars now realize better that the Aristotelian Categories 
can only be understood in connexion with the problems of Aristotle’s own age. 

The best general account of the Categories known to me is that given by Maier,! 
who accepts the interpretation of Apelt? in its main lines, correcting it in some 
important points. It is the great merit of Apelt to have firmly grasped the principle 
that, whatever the applications to which Aristotle put the scheme of the Categories, 
it is primarily connected with the use of linguistic thought to make assertions about 
reality and hence with the proposition, the judgment as expressed in language. In 
details, I think, he is misled by the associations of post-Kantian logic, which prevent 
him from entering fully into the attitude adopted by the early Greek logic towards 
the fact of assertion. 

In view of the undoubted fact that the scheme of the Categories follows the 
lines of Socratic-Platonic thought, Gercke’s suggestion * is tempting that it originated 
in the Academy. ' Gercke, whose own view of the Categories is strongly coloured by 
Kantianism, relies almost entirely on the greater point given to the arguments in 
the Ethics against the Idea of the Good if we suppose them to accuse Plato of 
inconsistency with his own doctrine of the Categories. Except as supplementing 
strong independent evidence an argument of this kind carries no weight. The case 
is certainly weakened if it can be shown that Aristotle uses the Categories to solve a 
philosophical problem in explicit opposition to the solution offered by the Academy, 
This can be done, I think. In Metaph. N. 2. 1088 b 18 he sets the Categories 
against Platonist doctrine. He is criticizing the dépwrros duds, and traces the origin 
of this conception to 1d dropyoa dpyxaixes: the Platonists found it necessary to 
attack the Parmenidean dictum and establish the existence of 7d pu) dv (cf. Plato, 
Sophist 237 A, 256 D). But how will this account for the plurality of being (73 pév 
yap dts oboia onpaiver, Td S€ Ore mowv, TO d€ OTL Toodv, Kal Tas dAXas di) KaTnyopias 
1089 a 7)? In the corresponding passage of the Physics (I. 2. 184 b 15 sqq.) 
Aristotle solves the Parmenidean difficulty through the multiplicity of the Categories 
(186 a 25), and alludes to the inadequacy of the Academic solution (187 a 1). 


1 Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles, 1. 277 3 A. Gercke, Ursprung dey aristotelischen Kate- 
sqq. gorien, Archiv fir Geschichte der Philosophie, 1891, 
2 O, Apelt, Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen Vol. IV., pp. 424 sqq. 
Philosophie, 1891, pp. 106 sqq. 
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The inference to be drawn from these passages, in conjunction with the 
chapter in the Ethics on which Gercke relies, is the negative one that Plato and his 
successors in the Academy did not apply the scheme of the Categories to the 
fundamental philosophical questions of Being and Good. Positive evidence must be 
sought in another aspect of the doctrine. Now the Tofics exhibits the Categories in 
intimate association with dialectical logic. The work itself purports to codify 
methods in regular use but not hitherto systematically treated. That these methods 
were employed in the Academy is amply attested by the Platonic dialogues. 
Further, as the Topics and particularly the Sophistici Elenchi show, they were 
developed in close connexion with the eristic logic of Antisthenes and the Megarians. 
This fact at once establishes a contact with the treatment of the problem ‘one thing, 
many names’ in Plato’s Sophist (251 A). This difficulty was removed by drawing a 
distinction between different kinds of being, and Aristotle himself regards it as finally 
disposed of by the doctrine of the Categories. That some of the kinds of being 
included in the scheme were already recognized in the Academy is plain. In the 
Topics ta mpds te have a number of their own rémo, and the varieties of pds tu 
enumerated in the Categories follow closely on the lines of division in the Charmides.? 
Much of the matter of the Topics must have been common to Academy and Lyceum. 
But this is not to say that the Categories as a complete and exhaustive scheme 
belonged to the Academy. Eudemus (apud Simplicius, Phys. I., p. 97. 25 Berlin) 
tells us that Plato solved the difficulties of Lycophron and others by a dual distinction 
of being, 

I shall accordingly assume in what follows that the scheme of the Categories 
was evolved in the course of efforts to establish a doctrine of judgment which should 
settle the difficulties raised by Megarian and other critics; that the application to the 
solution of the larger metaphysical problems was a later development ;* that the 
foundations of the scheme were laid in the Socratic tradition of the Academy ; that 
the completed scheme is probably Aristotle’s own; and that the original working 
out of the scheme did not contemplate extension beyond the metaphysics implied in 
predication to the more fundamental metaphysics of the First Philosophy. Hence 
we must look to the analysis of empirical propositions for the origin of the scheme. 

Now if we examine the scheme itself, we find three aspects of it to have 
special significance : 

(a) The first is the distinction between predication kara ovpPeBnxds and 
predication xa’ atré.4 Movorxds may be ypapparixds, but only kar’ ddAo, viz.: qua 
KadAtas; KaddAias is ypapparcxds xa’ atrév. This distinction provides the first 
condition of scientific predication, and is regarded as of fundamental importance by 
Aristotle, who prefaces his accounts of such notions as unity and being with 
references to the accidental uses of these terms (Metaph. A 6, 1015b163 7, 101747). 

(b) Closely connected with the previous distinction is the doctrine that all the 
Categories (including ovoia as predicate) imply a troxe/yevov, which is the point of 
real connexion between the predicates, and provides the basis of their coexistence. 
The Categories classify the woAAd évépuara which we apply to the tis dvOpwos 
(Sophist 251 A), and give expression to the fact that he does not lose his unity in the 
process. 


1 Analysis of the arguments in the Charmides 
shows that nearly all make use of ré7a dealt with 
by Aristotle in the Topics, 

2 Cf. with Categ. 6 a 36 sqq., Charmides, 168 A. 
The list in Rep. 437 B is the same and in the 
same order. 

3 Here I follow Maier. 

4 See the distinction of dv xara suuBeBnkds and 


dv Kad’ avré, Metaph. A 7, 1017 a7S8qq. Apelt’s 
equation of dv cad’ av’réand 7d xara undeulay cup- 
Troxiy heyduevoy (op. cit., p. 117) is manifestly 
wrong. Kaé’ 6 or xa’ avrd means that the deter- 
mination attaches to the subject in respect of the 
subject itself and not in respect of the determina- 
tion, See xa@’ 6 and xa@’ aird, Metaph. A 18, 19, 
1022 a 14 Sqq. 
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(c) Furthermore, all direct relations of implication and incompatibility lie 
within the Categories severally. They are, so to say, independent variables. The 
relation of genus to species is everywhere confined within the limits of a category, 
and so is the relation of contrary opposition. This suggests a close connexion with 
the Platonic d:aipeors, which, as we know from the Sophist and the Politicus and from 
Aristotle, was so prominent in the Platonic conception of scientific method. 

The intimate connexion between the Categories and the Predicables provides 
an invaluable clue to the meaning of the Categories. For in the Topics we are told 
that both of these schemes are the principal instruments in the equipment of the 
dialectician, and they are used in constant conjunction throughout the detailed 
discussions of that work.1 Whether the extant treatise on the Categories be the work 
of Aristotle himself or of a later member of the Lyceum, the close general cor- 
respondence between its point of view and that of the Topics entitles us to use it as 
an authority for the official doctrine of the school.2 Now the Tofics is a practical 
manual of Dialectic to be compared with the réyvae of Rhetoric ;3 and internal 
evidence shows that the dialectical practices there codified are at least predominantly, 
if not exclusively, those of the Platonic tradition. We may, therefore, see a close 
connexion between the scheme of the Categories and the technique of the Platonic 
dialectic. This technique embodied the logic of the Academy in large measure, and 
was the forerunner of the Aristotelian syllogism, leaving its clearly discernible 
traces in the scientific syllogism of the .Postevior Analytics. 

If we are to understand the dialectical logic, we must bear in mind that it was 
developed in connexion with the practice of dialectical discussion, which demanded 
rules of debate so that it should not lapse into aimless conversation. Some of these 
rules determined the procedure, such as those which defined the privileges and 
duties of questioner and answerer.* Others were of a more strictly logical nature. 
But this logic was clothed in the dress appropriate to the occasion, and logical 
distinctions themselves were drawn in a form close to the untechnical speech of 
everyday life. Thus in Plato definition is simply the answer to the question ri éeori, 
carefully limited ; the technical name for the process, opurpds, seems of later date, 
The ancient commentators on the Categovies® distinguished three relations as implied 
in the logical judgment: (1) A relation asserted between things; (2) a relation 
between the terms as verbal signs (fwva/) ; (3) a relation between ideas in the mind 
of him who forms ‘the judgment. These three relations were in ancient times 
regarded as parallel. The third is recognized by Aristotle as a otv@cous vonpdrov, 
but is treated merely as a ‘ psychological presupposition ’® of the logical proposition 


or judgment as expressed in words, which is the subject of logical analysis, So in 


1 See Topics I. 4-9, 101 b 11 sqq. The pre- suggests immaturity of logical development. 


dicables and the categories together constitute 
mept Gv oi NOyou kal €& Sv, 103 b 39; the material 
has to be organized on this basis before it can be 
used in argument. The close correspondence 
between Topics and Categovies is illustrated, inter 
alia, by the fact that the commonest rézo, €« roo 
paddov cal #rrov and éf évayriwy are supplemented 
in the Categories by discussions how far these dis- 
tinctions are to be recognized in several cate- 
gories. 

2 No satisfactory grounds for the rejection of 
the Categories have been adduced. The discrep- 
ancies with other works of the Corpus, e.g. the 
Metaphysics, are explicable on the hypothesis that 
this is an early work, of the same horizon as the 
Topics. The confusion between thought and 
verbal expression observable in some passages 


3 Soph. El. 183 b 25 alludes to the réyvac of 
Tisias and other rhetors, and claims to be doing 
for Dialectic what they did for Rhetoric. 

4 The sixth book of the Topics lays down the 
etiquette for questioner and answerer: the treat- 
ment implies a strict separation of these réles. 
The complaint of Thrasymachus in Republic 
337 A that Socrates will ask, but not answer, 
questions may perhaps point to a convention 
established in the Socratic schools. 

5 Simplicius in Categ., pp. 9 sqq., Kalbfleisch. 

6 The phrase is Meinong’s. Meinong’s Gegen- 
standstheovie is useful in its recurrence to the 
thoroughly objective and realistic attitude towards 
knowledge which distinguishes ancient from 
most modern thought, 
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Plato thought is described as inner speech (Sophist 263 A). Moreover, as the 
relation in thought tends to be merged in the relation in language, so the latter tends 
to have incorporated in it objective relations between things. The formal analysis 
of proposition and syllogism in the Prioy Analytics uses the logical term mainly in its 
aspect of class-denotation; but we do not hear of logical terms in the Topics, which 
represents a less developed stage of logical analysis. There subjects and predicates 
are distinguished according to the real relations between things which are classified 
in the schemes of the Categories and the Predicables. The analysis contained in the 
Prior Analytics presupposes the use of symbols and diagrams; the earlier analysis is 
one that would develop in the process of dialectical discussion, with a marked 
emphasis on the vital importance of definition. Its nomenclature starts from the 
simple distinction between names (évépara) and things (rpdypara). At the outset 
the proposition seems to have been considered as primarily giving two names to 
one thing.! 

The development of the complementary schemes of Categories and Predicables 
seems to have been determined partly by the necessity of overcoming difficulties 
arising from the application of Eleatic and quasi-Heraclitean principles in the domain 
of knowledge, partly by the original orientation of the Socratic methodology. 

The possibility of rational discussion was challenged in the name of strict logic 
itself. How can I give more than one name to one thing? A thing is itself, and 
not anything else. So I may rationally say ‘man is man’ and ‘ white is white’; but 
I cannot say ‘man is white’ without an equivocation in the use of the verb to be.” 
This Eleatizing objection can only be met by an appeal to experience, like the 
Parmenidean rejection of the plurality of existence. Experience shows that within 
certain limits many names may be applied to one and the same thing without 
destroying its concrete unity. In accordance with this fact another kind of ‘ being’ 
must be assumed. The systematic development of this point of view results in the 
scheme of the Categories. 

Rational discussion was equally imperilled by the tendency of an infant logic to 
confuse names with things and grammatical forms with logical meanings, and so 
justify all sorts of absurd inferences. What the trivially ingenious minds of the 
Greek eristics could do in this line we know from the Euthydemus and the Sophisticé 
Elenchi. If the doctrine of Antisthenes reduced the area of significant predication 
to so small a compass that all contradiction disappeared, so this other tendency 
removed all criteria of truth and falsehood. To meet a laxity of thinking which 
allowed (e.g.) the inference that if Socrates is both Socrates and a man, he is other 
than himself,’ it was necessary to limit systematically the conditions of mutual 
implication. 

The double scheme of Categories and Predicables as a whole centred round the 
Socratic ti éorw; According to the Socratic method you can only determine the 
question rérepoy 7 dperi Sudaxrdv 7) ov; when you have defined the term dper} 
(Meno 70 A). Definition implies the analysis of species into genus and differentia ; 
but d:daxrdv is not related to dperi in either of these ways—how then is it related to 
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1 The term xaryyopia in its specially technical 
sense of Category goes back to this early way of 
regarding the judgment. As Maier shows 
(against Apelt), op. cit., II. 304n, it primarily 
expresses, not the relation of predicate term to 
subject term in the SP proposition of the’ Prior 
Analytics, but the relation of the dvoua to its 
object. But Maier himself looks at the matter 
through modern spectacles; he writes: ‘Das 
Wort ist xarnyopla, sofern als Pradikat seiner 


Bedeutung, seines Begriffs.’ This is too sophisti- 
cated for a primitive logic. Adam gave names 
to things, not to meanings; these things have 
natures of their own, signified by the name. It 
is wise to avoid speaking of concepts and Begriffe 
in connexion with Plato and Aristotle, 

2 Sophist 251 A. Cf. Metaphysics A 29, 1024 b 
32. 
3 See Soph. El. 166, b. 32. 
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dpery ? The answer to this question completes the list of the Predicables. The 
Topics, which embodies the point of view of dialectical logic, is so dominated by the 
system of the Predicables as to represent organized knowledge in a totally different 
light from the Prior Analytics. That work seems to aim at a progressive series of 
syllogisms after the manner of Euclid, whereas the Tofics sets up as its goal the 
systematization of all possible predicates of one and the same subject. Both subject 
and predicate are thought of objectively in terms of the objects signified, not in 
terms of the signs, as things and their modifications, their qualities and their 
behaviour. 

The Tofics and the Platonic dialogues point to an early dialectical logic, 
realistic in its general attitude and terminology, the traces of which still survive in 
the more highly developed system of Aristotelian logic. This dialectical logic works 
with four fundamental notions: (1) The zpéypa or thing in its empirical setting, of 
which (2) the dvoya is the verbal sign; (3) the otvia or essence of the thing, the thing 
as it is for analytical thought, of which (4) the Adyos or Adyos ris otcias, the defining 
formula, is the sign in speech. The quadruple distinction is explicitly stated in 
Plato’s Laws, appears again and again in the Platonic dialogues, and is not wholly 
superseded in the developed logic of Aristotle! Its influence may be traced in 
Aristotle’s doctrine of definition. In modern formal logic the definition would be 
resolved into a proposition with a convertible predicate attached to the subject 
by the copula. But Aristotle distinguishes the éoriv of definition from the copula of 
the ordinary proposition: the latter implies that you predicate 7? xara tivos ; but in 
6 avOpwrds éote (wov or (wov mefdv Sirovv the éoré does not imply ti xard. tevos, because 
(pov me(dv Simrovv are really part of the zpdypa, because part of its otcia. For the 
same reason the rovdv of the duadopa of anything in the category of ovvia is properly 
treated under oveia, and not under the category of rowy,? 

The objective and material character of the early dialectical logic and its 
preoccupation with names is well exhibited in the use made by the Tofics of inherent 
relations between terms—e.g. similarity and contrariety. The attention of the early 
logicians was turned to the mutual relations of implication or incompatibility implied 
directly or indirectly by certain terms, The abstract investigation of the relations 
between three terms ABI’ contained in the Prior Analytics belongs to a later stage of 
logical development. The Aristotelian treatment of opposition is instructive in this 
regard. Of the four varieties enumerated, three—viz. relation, contrariety, is and 
otépyois—are expressed in terms, and only the fourth, contradiction, deals with 
propositions as such. Dialectic was a material logic, using certain common notions 
as science now uses the notions of cause or function.* 

If we regard it as established that the Categories as a scheme were developed 
from the motives above indicated, the question awaits us, Why precisely these ten 
Categories ? 

The omission of xivyots as a separate category has troubled those critics who, 
under the influence of Kantian ideas or the position of ordows and xivyors in Plato’s 
sion, as in the Prior Analytics. It means the 


interchangeability of the expressions rw A 
irdpxe. 76 B and A éori B: in definition they are 


1 Laws 895 D Gp’ ovdk av é0€do1s repi Exacrov rpia 
voeiy ... év pev thy ovolav, év dé tris ovcias Tov 
Néyov, év dé Svoua. The fourth term mpa@yya is 


given in &xacror. 

2 There is a curious passage in Tofics II. 1, 
109 a 10, which seems to retain a vestige of a 
primitive treatment of predication as giving two 
names to one thing: éor: dé xaderdrarov rd 
avriorpépew thy did Tod cupBeBnKdbros olkelay dvo- 
pactay* rd ydp wy Kal wh Kabddov ért pdvwv évdd- 
XeTar Tav supBeBnkbrwr. ’Avricrpépew here does 
not mean the convertibility of S and P in exten- 


convertible, for imdpye To A Sp Tef~ Sirods 
elvat is equivalent to A éorl {wor mwefdv dlarow ; but 
umdpxe. T@ A 7 Nevkdrys does not imply A éeri 
Xevds, for he may be white only xara ri—e.g. 
the eyeballs. The phrase olxelay dvouaciay recalls 
the olxe@os Néyos of Antisthenes, Metaph. A 29, 
1024 b 32. 
3 Categ. 11 b 16; Metaph. A 5, 1018 a 20, 
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Sophist, sought to find in the scheme a classification of primary cosmogonic concepts. 
But its omission is no more unintelligible than that of causation. Fez in change is 
implied something that changes and has successively opposing predicates attached 
to it. The representation of becoming requires two propositions about being. In 
point of fact, the scheme provides for an exhaustive classification of change from its 
own standpoint. 

Trendelenburg’s suggestion that the grammatical parts of speech had at least a 
considerable influence in determining the details of the scheme has been unduly 
depreciated by later writers. The account of the category of relation especially 
shows that grammatical expression was prominent in the minds of those who 
invented the scheme; and Aristotle himself has to warn his readers that grammatical 
form may be a misleading guide in assigning a term to its proper category.1 The 
Cratylus and the Topics supply abundant evidence that the first workers in the field 
of logic had great difficulty in disentangling logical meaning from verbal expression. 
The suggestion does not carry us very far ; but inasmuch as it connects the scheme 
with the somewhat pedestrian task of clearing up elementary obscurities in the 
ordinary use of thought, and not with any ambitious attempt to find a formula for 
the universe, Trendelenburg was on the right track. 

The suggestion thrown out by several writers? that the number ten is due to 
Pythagorizing influences appears to me baseless. It is impossible to link up the 
scheme with the list of ten pairs of contraries attributed by Aristotle to some of the 
Pythagoreans.2 Aristotle's own ovororxia of opposites lies within the several 
categories.4 Moreover, the scheme seems remote from the Pythagorean aspect of 
the Platonic philosophy, and belongs rather to the Socratic dialectic. 

The most promising line of investigation lies in examining the examples of the 
several categories given in the detailed list of the Categories. Further illustration 
comes from the uses to which the scheme is put in the Topics , for if it owes its 
origin to the logical analysis of predication, its primary meaning is to be sought in 
such passages rather than in those where it is extended to scientific and philosophical 
questions. 

Now if we take the list of examples given in the Categories, we find that the 
bmoxeipevov Of which they are all asserted can only be an individual man, naturally 
designated by a proper name—Socrates, Callias, Coriscus. Categ. 4, 1b 27 sqq.: 
éore O€ oboia pév ws Témy ciety ofov avOpwros, imros* toody 8& otov Sirnxv, Tpirnxv- 
wovdy dé ofov AevKdy, ypappatixdy* pds Te Se ofov SirAdcrov, jyurv, petfov + od 8€ ofov év 
ayopa, ev Avkety * mote de olov éxBés, wéepvow + Keto Oau Se ofov avdKerrat, KaOnras * exewy be 
olov wrodedeTat, GrAuctar* roveiv Sé olov Tépver, Kaler* maoxew Se olov Tépverar, KaleTaL. 
This is the only list of examples extant, and, if it stood alone, might reasonably be 
regarded simply as one selected for the purposes of elementary exposition. But it 
does not stand alone; there are many passages which give this fact a deeper 
significance. 

As we have seen, the distinction of card cvpBeBnxds and xa@ adrd is intimately 
connected with the scheme of the Categories. Aristotle is fond of prefixing to his 
accounts of the scientific uses of terms some instances of their use in an accidental 
sense. It will be found that these instances are usually of the same type, implying 
an individual man as troxeipevov. Thus in Metaph, A2, 1013 b 34 sqq., the accidental 
use of airsov is illustrated by the terms IloAvcAectos dvdpsavtoroids avOpwros (pov 
Aevkds povorkds: cbid. 6, 1015b16 sqq., ev illustrated by Kdpicxos povorkds Sixatos: 


1 Soph. El, 166 b 16: oloy rd tyalvew dpolws 2 E.g. Gercke, op. cit., p. 424. 
Two oxhware Tris AéLews Aéyerac TS réuvew 7H olKo- 3 Metaph. A 5, 986 a 22. 
dopety* Kairor TO pév moidy Te Kal dvaKxelwevoy 4 Gen. Corr. I. 3, 319 a 143; Metaph. T 2, 
cnuatver, 7 6é motety TL. 1004 b 27. 
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thid. 7,1017a7 sqq., dv illustrated by dvOpwros oixoddpos Sixasos povrrxds. Many other 
examples might be added. 

Similarly it will be found that a favourite type of proposition used to illustrate 
fallacies in the Sophistict Elenchi is that in which the subject is a proper name, 

If, again, we turn to the passage in Plato’s Sophist where the question is raised 
how one thing can have many names (251 A), the example is the individual man. 
Later on in the same dialogue, where the simple proposition is analyzed, the 
examples chosen are Qeairyros kaOnrar, Oeairnros wérerat (263 A). 

These passages furnish a basis on which to build. I put forward the hypothesis 
that the scheme was built up by an investigation, gradually becoming more 
systematic, into types of predicates which could be attached to one and the same 
subject at one and the same time. It was built up in dialectical discussion, and by 
a convention (students of Greek methods will have no difficulty in admitting the 
probability of a convention in this connexion) one of the company was chosen as the 
example (as in Sophist l.c.). Observe that the typical proper names used in logical 
examples in the Topics and other Aristotelian works tend to be taken from the 
Socratic-Platonic circles—Socrates himself, Callias the art-patron of the Protagovas, 
Coriscus the Academician.! The choice of the individual man as tqoxeipevov is 
not to be considered fortuitous. For only in the case of human beings was the 
proper name in use, and the proper name as such is a mere label attached to a 
‘this’ and directly implying no ‘what,’ so that it is normally subject and not 
predicate. To refute the critic who denied that many predicates could be asserted 
of the same thing it was necessary to develop the scheme with an identical subject 
throughout. The Categories show that the official exposition of the scheme in the 
Lyceum took Socrates or Callias or Coriscus as subject, and worked through the list 
on this basis. Moreover, as'the most complete, the most concrete object known, a 
human being would be most suitable for developing an exhaustive scheme of 
predication, since to him alone could moral and many psychological predicates attach. 

If the scheme is considered in reference to such a subject as Callias, we can see 
something of a serial order in it; for though Aristotle does not always enumerate 
the Categories in the same order, still there is a sort of average order. First we 
have the predicates describing him as a whole in the category of substance. Thena 
group describing certain qualitative and quantitative aspects of him as he is in 
himself, To these have to be added some aspects implying determinate relations to 
others ; thus varip at first sight might seem a substantive predicate, but if it is so 
regarded or treated as implying an indeterminate correlative, as in some of the 
eristic quibbles (e.g., Euthydemus 298 B), absurdities follow. Then come two 
variable relations to the world around, in place and time: these have to be added in 
order to meet such sophistical interpretations of 6 kduvwv tycaive: as imply that health 
and illness are not incompatible, for if implicit time-qualifications are inserted, the 
proposition becomes 6 Tore Kdpvwv viv tyaive. and the contradiction disappears. 
Then, again, Callias as a complex body can vary the position of his limbs relatively 
to each other and to the outer space: xefoOar. In a certain extended sense Callias 
includes all that he calls fis, things that from another standpoint are outside him, 
his possessions, and specially the clothes he is wearing, and the instruments he is 
using. Lastly, his relations with determinate things in the environment are those of 
agent or patient : as surgeon he uses knife or cautery, as patient he has these used 
upon his body. Thus in connexion with Callias the Categories present in a 
systematized and exhaustive form our idea of Callias as a concrete being, a going 
concern in a changing environment. 

1 Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 117, suggests that the of Plato, when Aristotle, Coriscus, and other 


use of Coriscus’ name as a school-example prob- Academicians sojourned at Assus, 
ably goes back to the time, soon after the death 
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This hypothesis, that the scheme was originally developed in connexion with an 
individual name as the typical subject, seems to provide a satisfactory explanation of 
some of the difficulties and anomalies of the list. 

Two of the Categories, xetoOar and éxew, have always been a great stumbling- 
block in the way of interpretation. They are never explicitly mentioned except in 
the complete list of the Categories and that of the Topics, both of which treatises 
belong to the same plane of thought. The ancient commentators had apparently no 
information about them beyondiwhat is contained in the Categories and book A of the 
Metaphysics. As regards their content, the fundamental difficulty is this: all the 
other categories can be applied quite intelligibly to other objects than men, and are 
so far free to be used as universal aspects of being. But these two categories 
in respect of the examples given in illustration include only states peculiar to men: 
keto Oa in its examples is simply ‘posture’ (rather like oxjya in the medical 
treatises), standing, sitting, reclining; while éxyeww means wearing shoes or carrying 
armour. 

We have no real evidence for the use of these terms as categories in a generalized 
sense. Keioa:, with its correlative Oéovs, is capable of extension to any material 
object in space: the cup may lie the right way up or on its side or upside down, 
irrespective of its place as a whole (covered by the category of rov). But I know of 
no evidence that such determinations would be included by Aristotle under the 
category. The position of the stone relatively te the framework of the door 
determines whether it is to be called trépOvpov or ovdds: they differ Oéce:.! Position 
is part of the idea, just as time ferms part of the idea of xatpvos: the analogy 
suggests that Aristotle is here thinking of the category of xeio@a:. But ultimately 
these distinctions can be resolved into spatial relations, and in any case they do not 
carry the implications that standing, sitting, and reclining have for human life. 

As regards ¢yewv, we have accounts of ¢efs and didfeors in book A of the 
Metaphysics. “E€us is treated immediately after d.aGeors, and both these terms are 
recognized in the Categovtes and elsewhere (Cat. 8b 26) as woudryntes. But before this 
common sense of é£is, the verbal noun correlative with the intransitive meaning 
of €xev, the writer notices a use connected with the transitive meaning of the verb: 
e€is Néyeras eva pev TpdTov olov évépyerd Tis TOU ExovTOS Kal éxopevov, bomep mpakis Tis 7) 
Kivnows. Otay yap Td pev row, Td bé rownTat, éote Toinows peTasd* odTw Kal Tov ExovTos 
éxOijra Kat THs éxopevns eo OAros eote peTakd Efis, tatrnv pev ody pavepoy Ore ovK evdéxerat 
Exe THY eEw* eis areipov yap Badzciras, ei TOD Exopévov eorar Exe THY ew (Metaph. 
A 20, 1022 b4 sqq.). The last words are added in order to contrast this sort of us 
with ¢f:s as formed faculty, since you can say €xee dperjv ; and as éf:s in the latter 
sense comes under zroudv, the writer may be thinking of the category of éxev. Now 
this transitive sense of é£is is unusual; Liddell and Scott contains no examples 
except this one in Aristotle and several from Plato.? One of these seems to have 
some bearing on the present subject. In Theaetetus 197 B a careful distinction 
is drawn between xrjovs and és. *Eziorao far. has been defined, says Socrates, 
as erurtyipns efs, but he prefers eriurijpns Krjow: ov Tolvyy po. tavrdv datverar 
TO KeKTHTOat Td Exev * olov ipatiov mpidpevds Tis Kal eyKpaTHs Gv pn PopOv, éxev pev ovK 
dv avrov aitd, KextnoOai ye pnv paipev. “Exew is wearing clothes in contrast with 
merely possessing them. So in Laws 625 C mv rév érAwv efv means the carrying 
of arms. When Aristotle describes the active ¢éus as an évépyeva, has he similarly in 
mind the actuality of wearing the clothes as contrasted with the potentiality of mere 
possession ? 


1 Metaph. H 2, 1042 b 19. Respir. 474426; De An, Inc. 711a6; Plato, Rep, 
Ross, ad Ar. Metaph. 1022 b 4, gives the 433 E12; Crat. 414 B9; Theaet. 197 Bi; Soph. 
following examples: Metaph. 1055 b13; De 247A5; Laws 625C. 
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In A 23, 1023 a8 sqq., various meanings of the verb éyew are noted. The first 
includes the case of dress, and apparently seeks to generalize it: éva pév tpdrov 7d 
ayew Kara tiv adtod piow i} Kata tiv abrod dSppijv, 5d A€yerae wuperds Te Exe TdV 
dvOpwrov Kal ot tipavvor Tas TéAES Kal THY eoOjTa of dpmrexopevo. The wording of the 
definition seems evolved in parallelism with the fourth sense of holding or supporting : 
€ve Td KwADoy Kata THY abTOD Sppiy TL KiveloOar 1) mpdrrew . .. olov Kal of Kloves TA 
emixeipeva, Bapn. Other meanings enumerated are the containing of the form by the 
tAy or Sextixdy, as the brass contains the form of the statue and the body contains 
disease, and the containing of the water by the vessel or the population by the city. 
The common idea found by Aristotle in the examples under the first head is active 
possession or, more briefly, use, and there is thus a close connexion between this 
exev and the éfus of the Theaetetus. Both appear brought into conjunction with the 
Category through the common examples. 

I suggest that this is precisely what was meant by the original Category of éxeuv. 
In running through the various items composing your idea of a man, you find one 
essential to civilized man and not shared by any other creature—viz. the use of 
artefacta, clothes, arms, instruments. This forms a unique class of activities or 
bases of activities. In course of time the scheme was put to new uses. From being 
a sort of working classification of predicates used in connexion with dialectical 
propaedeutic it came to be a groundwork of scientific logic and method, as in the 
classification of changes in terms of the four relevant categories. Hence the two 
categories xetoOa. and éxev, which were directly applicable only to mankind, were 
quietly dropped, or at least relegated to the background. 

The hypothesis that the scheme originated in connexion with dialectical dis- 
cussion accounts for another important feature of it, the nomenclature. For it is to 
be observed that six of the categories, all those that are not normally expressed by 
verbs, have names implying answers to questions, Ylédcov woiov wot and ére are obvious. 
In the category of relation a predicate only becomes precise when the question rivos 
durddovov, SovAos, tive duouov is answered. The category of substance is frequently 
denominated 75 ri. This has no connexion with the ri éorey of definition (itself 
another example of the derivation of technical terms from questions), for that 
requires a universal as subject.? It is to be correlated with the common question, 
‘what is Socrates?’ as distinguished from such questions as ‘what is he like?’ 
‘how tall is he?’ As the names are derived from specific forms of question the 
inference is irresistible that the scheme originated in dialectical practice. We may 
compare the change in the technical meaning of zpdrao1s, which is the name for a 
dialectical question in the Topics and becomes the name of a logical proposition in the 
Prioy Analytics? 

If the scheme of the Categories had the origin suggested in this paper, we can 
see that it had no immediate connexion with the Platonic péywota yévn of tavrov 
érepov, ordous Kivnots, These distinctions cover the whole field of existence and 
knowledge. Sameness and difference are the fundamental features of things regarded 
from the standpoint of knowledge ; they are worked out in classification; but they 
cannot be Categories, because these are in the last resort a detailed account of the 
differences to be recognized within an empirical subject, so that the distinction of 
sameness and difference is a condition of the scheme asa whole. Rest and motion 
are factors of the universe on the side of reality: from the standpoint of the 
Categories they imply successive predications of states and positions of the subject. 

Moreover, they have nothing to do with the metaphysical question of the 


1 See the table in Apelt, of. cit., p. 140. Tih épwrnos evdogos, An. Py. I, 1, 24 a 16: 
2 So Maier, as against Apelt, op.cit., II. 309 n. =-mpéracls €or Nbyos karagarixds 7) droparikds Twds 
3 Top. I. 10, 104a8: éor dé mpdracis dtadex- Kard Tivos. 
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ultimate nature of the universal, though they fully recognize its logical validity. In 
fact some of Plato’s characteristic arguments to prove that the universal is distinct 
from the particular imply some of the essential features of the analysis worked out 
in the system of the Categories. For the primary distinction between the rua Kado 
and 7d xaddv is that the former are xaAd zpdypara, which as zpéypara have natures 
(ovociar) of their own as faces, men, actions, etc., but partake in the xéAdos which is 
empirically realized only as an aspect of them, 

As may be seen, my case proceeds from the assumption that no’ explanation of 
the origin of the Categories is satisfactory unless it accounts for the inclusion of 
keioOae and éyxeu in the full list, combined with the total absence of reference to them 
as Categories in any other passage. Hence the only direct evidence that we have 
for their meaning is the examples given of them in the Categories. In both cases the 
examples seem to imply highly specialized predicates, Keic@a: is applicable only to 
complex animal bodies, with mobile limbs controlled by voluntary effort: ¢yeu is 
applied only to the highest type of animal, having intelligence to make and use 
clothes and tools for the convenience of life. No other Category is so specialized : 
the other two dealing with behaviour, viz: action and passion, can be generalized, 
though of course they take special forms in mankind. Hence it is intelligible that 
when the Categories are mentioned, those applicable only to certain limited classes 
of subjects should be omitted. Assume that these two Categories are specialized in 
the sense indicated: bear in mind that the usual subject in illustration is the 
individual man: observe that the complete list of the Categovies with the examples 
given aims at supplying an exhaustive classification of the manifold aspects of man 
as a concrete going concern: then the conclusion seems natural that the scheme in 
its original intention was built up round the idea of the individual man. It 
is no objection to this reading of the scheme that Aristotle treats the list as 
exhaustive, so that we must-find a universal meaning for every Category: if the 
Categories of Aristotle were the Kantian categories, then each must be applicable to ~ 
any object whatever: but the Platonic-Aristotelian world is divided into things of 
an ascending order of completeness, and some kinds of predicates can only be 
attached to the higher orders of existence. I do not claim that these two Categories 
were confined entirely to predicates of the types given in the examples of the list in 
the Categories; for in the detailed analysis of, e.g., Relation and Quality, many 
varieties are dealt with which do not appear in the corresponding accounts in the 
list. That these two Categories also were generalized so as to apply to other objects 
than human beings I do not doubt; what I argue is that their fundamental ideas 
were such that in a general survey of the modifications of things they had little 
importance, and so fell into the background. 

If my general conclusion is established, that Category and Predicable together 
constitute a joint system of preparing the material for formal dialectical discussion, 
that this system grew up in the Platonic school as the representative of Socratic 
methodology and was completed by Aristotle, that systematized dialectical rules 
were the forerunner of the Aristotelian logic—if this is a correct reading of the 
historical evidence, it follows that Category and Predicable together may be 
expected to form the substructure of the logic of Aristotle, especially the scientific 
logic. Or, to express the same meaning in another metaphor, that in the Aristotelian 
system the raw material of experience should be given a form through the ideas of 
predicable and category as a preliminary to the building of the larger structures of 
scientific knowledge, just as the clay must be made into bricks before it can be used 
by the builder. At some later opportunity I hope to show that the most character- 
istic features of Aristotle’s logic of science can be accounted for on these lines. 

C. M. GILLEspieg. 
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THE RELATION OF AENEID Ill. TO THE REST OF 
LEE, FORM, 


From the time when Friedrich Conrads published? the first systematic study of 
the method of composition employed by Vergil in the Aeneid? it has been recognized 
that Bk. III. is especially involved in the contradictions existing between the various 
parts of the poem. It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt an exhaustive study 
of this aspect of Bk. III.; the industry of classical scholars in the last half-century 
renders needless further repetition of this sort. I wish merely to present a few 
suggestions which may help to reconcile the passages generally regarded as hope- 
lessly contradictory, 

Most obvious of all is the contradiction between the two views in the poem con- 
cerning the knowledge which the Trojans have of their ultimate goal. In Bk. TEA. 
they set sail in the spring, almost a year after the destruction of Troy,* uncertain of 
their destination (III. 7). The goal is revealed to them only gradually, in a series of 
prophecies, whose steady, progressive unfolding gives unity and dramatic climax to 
the book. But this effective and artistic plan of composition appears quite spoiled by 
the fact that only a few lines before the beginning of Bk. III. the shade of Creusa, 
on the night of the fall of Troy, says (II. 780-782) to Aeneas: 


longa tibi exilia, et uastum maris aequor arandum, 
et terram Hesperiam uenies, ubi Lydius arua 
inter opima uirum leni fluit agmine Thybris : 


Can the resulting contradiction be explained? If not, Vergil must have intended 
either to excise Creusa’s words® or to make fundamental changes in the plan of 
Bk. III.; for it is hardly credible that Aeneas utterly forgot the words of his wife. 

I believe that a natural solution lies in the fact that Creusa’s description of the 
goal conveyed no definite information to Aeneas. Hesperia was only a ‘ western 
land ’® to him and, in such a connexion, Lydius Thybvis must have greatly perplexed 
him. At the time of the Trojan War the phrase is an anachronism, and it could hardly 
have meant anything but ‘Trojan Tiber’’ to Aeneas. The description of such 


1 Quaestiones Vergilianae, Program des Gym- Oxford, 1920. I have not been able to consult 


~ nasiums in Trier, 1863. 

2 From the Vita Vergilii Donatiana (Brummer, 
Leipzig, 1912), ll. 83-89 (=Suetonius, Vita Ver- 
gili, 23-24), we learn that the poem was first 
sketched out in prose, and that Vergil worked 
on the various parts as he liked, not taking them 
in order. 

3 Besides the early work of Conrads and of 
Ribbeck (Prolegomena, Ch. VI., Leipzig, 1866), a 
few of the later discussions are: Schiiler, C., 
Quaestiones Vergilianae, Diss. Greifswald, 1883 ; 
Noack, F., Die erste Aeneis, Hermes, 27 (1892), 
pp. 407-445; Kroll, W., Studien iiber die Composi- 
tion der Aeneis, Jahrb. fiir kl. Philol., Supple- 
ment b. 27 (1902), pp. 135-169; Karsten, H. T., 
De Aeneidis Libro III,, Hermes, 39 (1904), pp. 259- 
290; Gercke, A., Die Entstehung der Aeneis, Berlin, 
1913; Crump, M. M., The Growth of the Aeneid, 


the work of Sabbadini in this field. The epoch- 
making work of Conrads has not been accessible, 
but its substance seems to have been given in 
the work of his successors. 

4 That Troy fell a little before the summer 
solstice is the common tradition (Dion. Hal. L. 63; 
Plutarch, Camillus, 19). 

5 Since this effective episode was, apparently, 
original with Vergil (Gercke, p. 37), it seems 
unlikely that he would have sacrificed it. 

6 Cf, E. A. Hahn, On an Alleged Inconsistency 
in the Aeneid, Class. Weekly, XII1., pp. 210-212. 

7 The similarity between the name of the 
Italian Thybris and that of Thymbris in the 
Troad has already been pointed out by Car- 
copino, Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), 
PP. 777-778. 
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a river as ‘ flowing through the fields of a western land’ did not at all enlighten the 
distracted husband. 

The situation is further complicated when, in taking leave of Helenus at 
Buthrotum, Aeneas, congratulating his host on having found a permanent abode and 
on having established a new Troy there, adds (III. 500-505) that he will build such a 
city in Hesperia and ally it with this city in Epirus, if ever he reaches the Tiber and 
its adjoining fields (Si quando Thybrim wicinaque Thybridis avuaintraro). Now Hesperia 
has already been mentioned in Bk. III. (163-166), but the Tiber has not; as the 
poem stands, Aeneas’ reference to the Tiber here (III. 500) seems clearly an echo of 
Creusa’s words in Bk. II. 781-782. That is, Aeneas had not forgotten Creusa’s 
obscure prophecy, but it has meanwhile been interpreted for him by that dream in 
which the Penates plainly told him that Hesperia was Italia, the home of the founder of 
the Tvgjan race. From that time on, Creusa’s Lydius (Trojan) Thybris in Hesperia has 
significance for Aeneas ;? hence, his quite casual reference to the river in Bk. III. 500.2 

With the progressive character of the revelation of the goal in Bk. III. there is 
only one other important conflict—* viz., in Bk. IV. 345-346—where Aeneas, empha- 
sizing to Dido the fact that he must press on to Italy, says that if the fates had left 
him free in the matter, he would already have rebuilt Troy, but Gvynean Apollo and 
the Lycian lots have bidden him seek Italy (IV. 345-346). 

A literal (and, I think, a reasonable) interpretation of these lines requires us to 
assume that before leaving Asia Minor the Trojans had consulted Apollo’s oracle at 
Gryneia and at Patara and had been directed to a goal in the west. Realizing the 
apparent conflict between such an interpretation and the entire plan of Bk. IIL, 
Servius explains* Grynaeus and Lyciae as examples of the conventional epithet; but 
one is loath to accept without further search so dubious a solution of the difficulty. 

Now, at the beginning of Bk. III. (1-8) we learn that in the period intervening 
between the fall of Troy and the departure from Asia Minor the following spring, the 
Trojans did receive divine direction :5 


diuersa exilia et desertas quaerere terras 
auguriis agimur diuum, classemque sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiae molimur montibus Idae. 


Nevertheless, they set sail ignorant of their destination (imcerti quo fata fevant, ubi 
sisteve detuy, III. 7). The gods would seem, then, to have given the Trojans no new 


1 Since writing this I have come upon a briet 
note by Noack, Hermes, 27 (1892), p. 408, n. 1, in 
which he seems to approve of this interpretation. 

2 In Bk. V. 83, Aeneas himself applies to the 
river the epithet ‘Ausonian.’ Now, Ausonia 
has been mentioned to Aeneas or by him seven 
times before this in the poem (III. 170-171, 
378, 385, 477, 479, 496; IV. 349). Aeneas 
understands it to be a name for Italy, and 
Helenus has explained that the Trojans are not 
to go to South Italy, but to the Italy beyond 
Sicily (III. 396-440); in lines 477-479 (II1.) he 
calls the goal the remote part of Ausonia, 
Hence, Aeneas’ reference to ‘the ever-retreating 
fields of Ausonia’ (III. 496-497), and the vague- 
ness of his reference to Ausonian Thybris gui- 
cumque est (V. 83). 

3 In Bk. I. Latium is spoken of as the goal 
by Aeneas (205) and by Ilioneus (554), though 
neither is represented as having heard the name 
in Bks, II. and III. It is, however, difficult to 


believe that they have not heard it in all the 
time which has elapsed since they learned that 
Italy was their goal; particularly would they 
have been likely to hear it in some of the un- 
recorded discussions of their plans at Buthrotum, 
Moreover, the poet has himself been using 
Latium as the name of the goal (I. 6, 31), and 
jupiter so uses it in ver. 265, so that it would have 
been very natural to let Aeneas and Ilioneus use 
it. At this advanced stage of the wanderings, the 
‘inconsistency ’ seems to me of trifling account. 

4 After locating the nemus Gryneum, Servius 
adds (ad ver. 345): ‘Inde ergo nunc epitheton 
dedit, licet in Delo acceperit oraculum.’ On 
ver. 346 he writes: ‘Lyciaz SorvTes nec hinc 
accepit responsum, sed sic dixit ‘‘ Lyciae,” ac si 
diceret Apollineae.’ 

5 Dion. Hal. says (I. 55) that it was the 
Erythraean Sibyl who told the Trojans to sail 
towards the setting sun until they came to a 
land where they would eat their tables. 
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information here; they probably indicated a journey by sea to a westevn land, as the 
vision of Hector (II. 289-295) and the shade of Creusa (III. 780-782) had already done 
on the night of the fall of Troy; for this is what the Trojans actually attempted at 
the beginning of Bk. III., in spite of their uncertainty as to the exact goal. 

I would suggest that in Bk. 1V., after Hesperia has been interpreted to Aeneas— 
(1) as Italia (by the vision in Crete, III. 163-166) and (2) as Italia beyond Sicily (by 
Apollo’s priest at Buthrotum, III. 396-440)—it would be natural for Aeneas to say to 
Dido ‘ the gods have bidden me seek Italy.’ The vague term, Hespevia, which Creusa 
had used, and which the oracles in Asia Minor may well have used, would have meant 
to Dido in her western home a land still farther west, as Spain. In talking to her 
Aeneas simply uses the term (Italia) which she will understand to convey the meaning 
of Apollo, though Apollo had chosen to reveal that meaning to the Trojans themselves 
gradually in the course of their wanderings. 

As for the identification of some of the auguria mentioned in Bk. III. 5 with 
those of Apollo at Gryneia and at Patara in Lycia, the nearness of Gryneia 
makes such a consultation possible enough ; and it may be more than an interesting 
coincidence that a winter is included in the period of preparation for the voyage, and 
that it was in the winter that the oracle at Patara gave responses. 

A second inconsistency between Bk. III. and other parts of the poem is often 
found in the fact that from certain passages in Bk. I. and Bk. II. one expects Venus 
to be the guide of the wandering Trojans, but that in Bk. III. it is Apollo who 
constantly directs them. 

This impression of Venus as guide seems to have come mainly from the passage 
in Bk. I., where Aeneas, not recognizing his mother in the guise of a huntress, 
explains to her who he is and how he happens to be on the Libyan coast, adding 
(381-382) : 

bis denis Phrygium conscendi nauibus aequor, 
matre dea monstrante uiam data fata secutus. 


In his comment on the phrase ‘ matre dea monstrante uiam’, Servius says : ‘ hoc loco 
per transitum tangit historiam, quam per legem artis poeticae aperte non potest 
ponere, nam Varro in secundo diuinarum dicit ex quo de Troia est egvessus Aeneas, 
Veneris eum per diem cotidie stellam uidisse, donec ad agrum Laurentem uentvet, im quo eam non 
uidit ulterius ; qua ve tervas cognouit esse fatales: unde Vergilius hoc loco “ matre dea 
monstrante uiam” et “ripe, nate, fugam” (II. 619), item “nusquam abero”’ 
(II. 620) et ‘* descendo ac ducente deo” (II. 632) et “ iamque iugis summae surgebat 
' lucifer Idae” (II. 801) quam stellam Veneris esse ipse Vergilius ostendit “ qualis ubi 
Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes.”’ 

Now, when the Trojans set out at the beginning of Bk. III. there is no mention 
of any such guidance from Venus. Save for a single reference to her as the wife of 
Anchises (475), she is mentioned only once? in this book—viz., in verse 19, where 
she receives sacrifices along with the diwis auspicibus coeptorum operum and with Jupiter. 

The Varronian tradition of Venus’ leadership was doubtless known to Vergil 
and probably led him to write matve dea monstvante wiam ; but, even when Bk, III. is 
left out of the reckoning, the function of ‘leading’ the Trojans belongs by no means 


offers another explanation of ‘Lycian’: ‘ Atque 
Lycios hoc loco esse Lycios Homeri et Lyciis 


1 Servius ad libr. IV. 143: ‘HiBERNAM 
LycIAM ...: nam constat Apollinem sex men- 


sibus hiemalibus apud Pataram, Lyciae ciuitatem, 
dare responsa: unde Patareus Apollo.’ 

Heinze, Vergils Epische Technik (Leipzig, 1902), 
p. 84, calls attention to the fact that Apollo, 
especially his Delphic oracle, played an im- 
portant réle in the sending out of colonies. 

Schiiler, Quaestiones Vergilianac, p. Io, n. I, 


quoque sortibus oraculum Apollinis Troiani 
non Patarei significari persuasit mihi Wilamo- 
witzius.’ 

2 This isa marked departure from the tradi- 
tion handed down by Dion. Hal. (I. 49-53), who 
speaks of many temples to Venus being founded 
in the course of the wanderings. 
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exclusively to Venus. Besides the instances in Bk. II. which Servius cites in the 
passage quoted above (ad libr. I. 382) there are few clear cases! of her ‘ guidance’: 
(2) Bk, I. 330-400, where, in the guise of a huntress, she explains to Aeneas who the 
inhabitants of the African coast are, and bids (389) Aeneas go to Dido’s city; 
(2) Bk. VI. 190-204, where his mother’s birds guide Aeneas to the golden bough; 
(3) Bk. XII. 554-556, where Venus inspires Aeneas with a special plan in battle. 
But, in general, the goddess intercedes for her son (I. 229-254 ; V. 779-798), and tries 
to provide for his safety or that of Ascanius (I. 664 sqq. ; VIII. 370 sqq.,); especially 
520-536 and 608-613; X. 17 sqq., 132, 608-609); XII. 411-425); her function is 
maternal and protecting .? 

On the other hand, Apollo is precisely the proper guide for the Trojans in 
Bk. III. ; not only is he particularly associated with the sending out of Colonies,? but 
he is the great augur Apollo, whose revelations of the future are required by the under- 
lying motif of this book. Neither does his guidance unaccountably cease with 
Bk, III.: it is his prophetess who leads and instructs Aeneas in the Nekyia; and in 
Bk. VI. (56-60) and Bk. VII. (240-241) the poet shows that the idea of Apollo’s 
leadership in the wanderings is one which he does not intend to disavow. Further- 
more, Venus and Apollo are not the only guides of Aeneas; the needed revelation 
comes now, through a dream, from the dead Hector (II. 289-295) or the dead Anchises 
(V. 730-737) or deus Tiberinus (VIII. 36-65), now from the shade of Creusa 
(II. 776-789) or the shade of Anchises in the lower world (VI. 888-892). 

A third inconsistency between Bk. III. and the other books exists for those 
readers who feel that from Bk. III. one would not infer that the wrath of Juno is the 
important motif which it clearly is in the rest of the poem. In reply I would point 
out that the action of Bk. III. is earlier than that of any other book, save the second; 
that Juno’s wrath is, to be sure, mentioned in Bk. IT. (612), but that in the work of 
destroying Troy she is not alone—Neptune, Pallas, and Jupiter seem no less promi- 
nent (610-618) ; finally, that it is more effective not to make much use of this motif 
early in the action, but to reserve it* for the time when the Trojans are approaching 
their goal, when they have reason to hope that their troubles are nearly past. That 
Juno is, however, going to be a troublesome influence is plainly foreshadowed in 
Bk. III., (1) when Helenus says (379-380) he can prophesy only part of the future of 
the Trojans because the Parcae prevent his knowing the rest and Saturnian Juno 
forbids him to speak, and (2), especially, when in the same prophecy Helenus says 
(433-440), ‘one thing before all others he will tell Aeneas, and repeat his warning 
again and again—viz., that Aeneas is, first of all, to entreat the divinity of Juno with 
prayers, pay her vows, and overcome her with suppliant gifts; on this condition will 
he finally leave Sicily and be sent to the Italian territories’; (3) when the Trojans 
stop at Castvum Mineruae to pray to Minerva, whose temple is on the heights, 
and ‘remembering the precepts of Helenus which he had emphasized particularly,’ 
sacrifice to Argive Juno (543-547). 

A fourth class of inconsistencies arises from the different accounts of two 
portents (the mensae adesae and the white sow with her thirty young) and of the 
prophecy regarding the information which Aeneas is to receive from the Sibyl. 


1 In the first and last cases, the Carthaginian 
episode and the final battle, Venus is the foil 
of Juno, who defends her favourite, Dido (in 
person), and Turnus (through Juturna); in the 
second case the réle of Venus is slight and 
indirect, as compared with that of Apollo’s 
prophetess, 

2 Note especially the matey of VIII. 370 and 
the Veneris iustissima cura of X, 123. The cry of 


Venus in I. 407-408 does not necessarily imply 
Venus’ frequent guidance of her son. 

3 See footnote 1, p. 87. 

4 Heinze points out (/.c. pp. 94-96) that at 
first the wrath of Poseidon seems the chief cause 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, but that, as the 
story advances, it is even less prominent than is 
the wrath of Juno in the Aeneid, 
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(1) In Bk, III. 247-266, the eating of the tables is foretold by the Harpy-Fury, 
Celaeno. The prophecy is addressed, not simply to Aeneas, but to the Trojans 
in general (248, 259). Anchises seems to have been present; in any case, he soon 
knew of the prophecy (263-266). Celaeno’s authorship is confirmed by a later refer- 
ence to the matter in lines 365-367 (cf. 713). Now, when the prophecy is actually 
fulfilled at the mouth of the Tiber, Aeneas recognizes the fact, and tells the Trojans 
that they have reached their home, adding (VII. 122-127): 


genitor mihi talia namque 
(nunc repeto) Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit ; 
‘cum te, nate, fames ignota ad litora uectum 
accisis coget dapibus consumere mensas, 
tum sperare domos defessus, ibique memento 
prima locare manu molirique aggere tecta.’ 


Aeneas orders a libation to Jupiter and Anchises, and Servius comments (ad vs. 134): 
‘ ANCHISEN GENITOREM bene Iouem et Anchisen, qui causa oraculi fuerunt’—apparently 
with no memory of the Harpy. But need the words Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit 
mean that Anchises was the authoy of the prophecy? In Bk. III. his position seems 
to be that of ‘honorary leader’ of the expedition; he interprets’ the dark sayings 
which characterize this book. It is significant, then, that Anchises is especially 
mentioned in the account of the reception of the prophecy of Celaeno (259-266). 
Perhaps he was discouraged by his previous lack of success, for he does not offer any 
interpretation of the mensae adesae ;* he begs the gods to ward off such a calamity 
and protect the faithful (265-266). Therefore, Aeneas, recognizing the fulfilment of 
the prophecy in Bk. VII., exclaims: ‘ Here is our home, this is our country ; for such 
was the mystery of the fates bequeathed to me by my fathev—now I recall it: “ When, my 
son, in the course of your voyage to unknown shores, hunger shall compel you to eat 
up the feast and consume your tables, then in your weariness remember to hope for 
an abode there. ... This was that famous hunger (foretold by Celaeno and never 
understood until now) !”’ Anchises had not been able to offer any solution of the 
strange prophecy; he had merely bidden Aeneas keep it in mind and watch for its 
fulfilment. 
(2) The portent of the white sow has always troubled commentators, because 
they have expected Aeneas’ settlement to be Lavinium, some miles from the Tiber, 
whereas the appearance of the sow fixes the site on the bank of the Tiber (VIII. 
42, 83; cf. III. 389). Much light has been thrown on this difficulty by the interest- 
ing work of Carcopino, who has shown® that Vergil placed Aeneas’ jvst settlement 
(New Troy) on the Tiber (1X. 815-816) and close to the sea (1X. 238), near the 
future site of Roman Ostia, In the poem the founding of Lavinium seems to be the 
ultimate purpose of Aeneas’ wanderings (I. 258-259; XII. 193-194); the fact that 
this is not accomplished in the epic surprises us, but the poet has chosen a more 
dramatic climax in the defeat and death of Turnus. It goes without saying that after 
his conquest Aeneas will be ready to devote himself to the works of peace,* 


1 At Delos he declares the ‘ancient mother’ 


3 Vergile et les Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), 
must be Crete ({II, 103-117) ; in Crete, because 


Livre III., pp. 391-557. 


of the pestilence, he advises returning to Delos 
(143-146): when the Penates finally explain that 
Italy is the mother of the Trojan race, it is to 
Anchises again that Aeneas submits their revela- 
tion (179-188). 

2 This is indicated by Aeneas’ anxious remark 
to Helenus (III, 365-368), and, particularly, by 
Helenus’ reply (394-395). 


4 Carcopino’s interesting argument for Lavi- 
nium as the city of Latinus, and for Aeneas’ 
founding of Lavinium as a mere reconsecration 
of the existing city (/.c. Livre II., pp. 171-387), 
need not concern us here. It is the site of New 
Troy (not of Lavinium or of Alba Longa) which 
is indicated by the portent of the sow. 
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(3) The prophecy concerning the information which Aeneas is to receive from 
the Sibyl is made by Helenus in the following lines (458-460) of Bk. III.: 


illa (the Sibyl) tibi Italiae populos uenturaque bella, 
et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem, 
expediet, cursusque dabit uenerata secundos. 


Before the time for the fulfilment of this prophecy in Bk. VI. Anchises appears to 
Aeneas in a dream and tells him to go into Italy with his men, adding (V. 730-737): 


gens dura atque aspera cultu 
debellanda tibi Latio est. Ditis tamen ante 
infernas accede domos et Auerna per alta 
congressus pete, nate, meos. 
Se ee Ne aks ee huc casta Sibylla 
ignarum multo pecudum te sanguine ducet. 
tum genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia disces, 


Anchises here implies that the function of the Sibyl will be that of guide; that the 
knowledge of Aeneas’ posterity and of his settlements will come from his father. 
Furthermore, when the time for the fulfilment of the first prophecy comes, the Sibyl 
does not, according to the commentators, tell what we have been assured (III. 458- 
460) she will tell, but it is from Anchises that the promised information comes 
(VI. 890-892). Such a position has some support in the fact that these lines from 
Book VI. (890-892) are obviously an echo of those in Book III. (458-460); but, on 
closer examination, the Sibyl’s words contain more than the critics are disposed to 
grant. 
i In the first place, she does describe the character of the bella wentuva (V1. 
86 sqq.); in lines 95-97 she tells how Aeneas may escape from or bear these trials ; 
to the Italiae populos she has time to make only brief reference in the mention of 
another Achilles (89), of the gentes Italum and the cities in line 92; duly entreated, 
she does give him cuysus secundos in the lower world. The fact that some phases 
of the expected information are only briefly indicated is accounted for by the 
impatience of Aeneas, who tells the Sibyl that he cares about nothing but getting to 
his father (103-109). In the second place, the word expediet (III. 460) does not 
require all the information to be given by the Sibyl in person; it is enough if she puts 
Aeneas in the way of receiving it by conducting him to his father. 

The last important contradiction in which Book III. is involved has to do with 
the chronology of the Trojan wanderings. When Dido asks Aeneas to relate the 
snares of the Greeks and the sufferings of the Trojans, she adds (I. 755-756) : 


nam te iam septima portat 
omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus aestas. 


However, when we read the story of the wanderings in Book III., we find the time- 
element very vaguely indicated, and it is quite possible to provide for all the events in 
three or four years. Finally, when Iris, in the form of anaged Trojan woman, incites 
her companions to set fire to the Trojan ships, she says (V. 626-629) : 


septima post Troiae excidium iam uertitur aestas, 
cum freta, cum terras omnis, tot inhospita saxa 
sideraque emensae ferimur, dum per mare magnum 
Italiam sequimur fugientem et uoluimur undis. 


Servius (ad V. 626) regards as insoluble the difficulty presented by these two 
occurrences of septima aestas (I. 755; V. 626) and adds that Vergil would have 
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removed the inconsistency. Nearly a century and a half ago Heyne! made a sugges- 
tion which is still accepted by many scholars—viz., that Anchises died in Sicily at 
the end of the sixth summer after the fall of Troy; that Aeneas went to Carthage 
early the next summer? and remained with Dido until late that summer, when he 
returned to Sicily and held the anniversary funeral-games, still in the ‘aestas septima.’ 
It must, however, be admitted that a natural interpretation of verses 193 and 309-10 
(1V.) implies more than the mere prospect of approaching winter at Carthage. Inthe 
same Excursus* Heyne also presents a scheme for the chronology of Book III., by 
which the events are made to fill seven years; but the plan is a counsel of despair in 
at least one point, when Heyne admits that he is assigning two years to the Cretan 
sojourn because only in this way can the entire period be filled out ! 

I think we must admit that the chronological difficulties affecting Book III. are 
not all capable of satisfactory solution as the poem stands, but the mere omission of 
the last sentence in Book I. or the rewriting of verse 626 in Book V. would remove 
the striking inconsistencies. Furthermore, the fact that the events of Book III. seem 
perhaps to occupy a comparatively small number of years does not necessarily so 
limit them. Aeneas was relating a long story, at a banquet, late at night (II. 8-9); 
therefore, he would select his episodes, linger over some of them, pass more rapidly 
over others, and concern himself very little with chronology. 

In her recent book, The Growth of the Aeneid, Miss Crump has emphasized the 
inferior literary quality of Book III. as compared with the other books, but the blemishes 
which she adduces® are trifling when contrasted with the undoubted merits of the 
book, From a great mass of tradition Vergil made an interesting story which was 
particularly well unified by an original motif—the motif of the progressive revelation of 
the Trojan goal. For the general idea of the wanderings he was probably indebted 
to the Odyssey, but ‘ the only place where the lines of adventure actually touch’ is, as 
Conington points out,® in the land of the Cyclops. To Vergil’s own invention, 
apparently, we owe such episodes as Aeneas’ grisly experience at the tomb of 
Polydorus, his dramatic encounter with Celaeno, and the pathetic meeting with 
Andromache, which is certainly not lacking in high poetic quality. In the years which 
the scrupulous artist planned to devote to perfecting his work, Book III. would 
undoubtedly have become a more finished poem; but that the book is so inconsistent 
with, or so inferior to, the rest of the Aeneid that Vergil would only have been 
satisfied with completely rewriting it seems to me an exaggerated view, not at all 
‘borne out by a consideration of the evidence. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
VassaR COLLEGE, 


U.S.A. 
1 P, Vergilius Mavo, Leipzig, 1786, ed. tertia, we have a reference to the efesiae of July and 
Excursus Il. on Aen. III., p. 578, n. August. 
2 June is probably indicated by Aen. I. 535. 4 Pp. 573-580. 
3 Hiemps, in Bk. IV. 52, is, as Servius says, 5 Pp. 29-30. 
obviously equivalent to tempestas, but much less 6 Int. to Aen, III. 


certain is Heyne’s suggestion that in 1. 309 


‘EVIL COMMUNICATIONS.’ 


Mr. P. H. Line’s suggestion’ that the famous line dOe(povery 6 xpjo? oprrios 
kaxat stood at the beginning of a play of Euripides seems to me to lack anything like 
cogent proof. A gnomic verse of this sort—to take the characteristics of the line in 
the order given by Mr. Ling—may indeed begin a play, as in the fragment of the 
Stheneboia (Nauck?, 661) which he quotes; but it may also begin a speech, as 
Hec. 864; or come early in a speech, cf. Hevacl. 2; or alone in stichomythia, as 
Alc. 540; or late in a speech, as Med. 561; or at the end of one, as Supp. 510. In 
other words, there is no position which it may not have. As to its lack of ‘any 
particle or conjunction to connect it with what preceded or followed,’ how does 
Mr. Ling prove that it was not preceded by yryvicxwy drt, cf. Med. 560; or that the 
previous line did not end in ydp, like Hec. 551, Supp. 361; or that this line is not 
the end of a longer sentence, like Alc, 802, whose subordinate clauses have been 
lost? E.g.: 

os Tots Bporotor, Ket Tis eore pr) Gpabis, 
pOeipovow KTeE., 


or anyone of a score of other possible contexts, The lack of a proper name is 
regular, though not invariable, in gnomes. 

The resemblance to Aeschylus is real (though the sentiment is at least as old as 
Theognis, I. 35) ; but why should such an echo—a two-word tag, not even in the 
same case—at once set the audience thinking of Amphiaraos and his house? Such 
allusions belong to the technique of Alexandrian poetry, not to the broader effects of 
drama. Or does Mr. Ling think that Aaprpdv 1)Atov véAas (Soph. El. 17), with its 
echo of 2. 7. pdos (Aesch: Agam. 658), hints that the house of Atreus is passing 
through another storm, or that the y:yvdoxwy dre of Med. 560, with its reminiscence 
of P.V. 104, makes out some connexion between Jason and Prometheus? When a 
dramatist wishes to apply the wise saws of another writer he sets them in a far 
clearer light than this, as: 


Adyos pév ear’ dpyatos dvOpdruv paveis, 
WS OUK av aidyv’ éxudBois Bporav KTe. 
(Zvach. 1; Sophokles quoting Solon or Herodotos.) 


‘Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
“ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” ’ 
(A.Y.L. Ill. 5; Shakespeare quoting Marlowe.) 


As to St. Paul’s source, it may well have been an anthology. Mr. Ling, 
however, is unfortunate in his criticism of the Pauline quotations. Of the three he 
gives, one, Epimenides in T7#. I. 12, occurs in a work whose genuineness is very 
doubtful; another, Aratos or Kleanthes in Act. XVII. 28, is in a context which 
certainly owes its form to the author of Acts, whatever may be thought of the 
substance.2 This leaves us with the one line from which the discussion started, to 
which should be added two other citations from unknown authors—viz, Phil, III. 1,3 


1 C.Q, XIX., pp. 22 sqq. cussion. 
2 See Norden, Agnostos Theos, for a full dis- 3 See Moffatt, Literature of the N.T., p. 89. 
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épol pev ovK oxvypdv, tpiv 0’ dopakés—a comic trimeter, however little interest the 
Apostle may have taken in Menander—and Rom. I. 29-30, where the rhythm is so 
hopelessly bad from the standpoint of Pauline or other good Asianic prose that 
I feel certain he is quoting, and nearly certain that he is loosely citing a satirical 
passage written in trochaic tetrameters.!_ If it could be proved that all these citations 
came from near the beginning of a book, the same is true of many quotations in 
professed philologers, and is easily explained by the fact that no one on the look-out 
for an illustrative passage would be likely to unroll more than he needed of a BuBXlov. 

The circumstance that most MSS. write xpyord and not xpijo’ is without 
significance. Four lines of Timotheos, Pevsae, viz. 74, 84, 86, and g1, give five 
examples of the same sort of thing—éeyeiro, d¢, adxéva, oe, and te for éyei7’, etc. ; 
Phil., i.c., where the MS. seem to have 6é, may furnish yet another instance. In 
general, the MSS. of the N.T. do not mark elision.? St. Paul was a good Grecian, 
well-trained in rhetoric, and knew the difference between prose and verse perfectly 
well. 


H. J. Rose. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
f, J. Th. Stud. XXV., p. 43. II., p. 63, where a wrong conclusion is drawn 


1c 
2 Cf. Moulton-Howard, Grammar of N.T.Greek, from correct facts. 


OVID, METAMORPHOSES VII. 268. 


Addit et exceptas luna pernocte pruinas, 


In his critical note to this line Magnus states that all MSS. read either de nocte 
or sub nocte. Heinsius conjectured pevnocte, and afterwards found this actually read 
in what was presumably a Renaissance MS., with the gloss ‘pernox pernoctis’ 
added. Now in the Ab Absens glossary (printed by Goetz in C.G.L. IV., pp. 404- 
427),on which I have recently been working for Professor Lindsay, occurs the gloss 
(L. 46), 

Luna pernocte : quae lucet tota nocte, 


and it is probable that the emendation in Heinsius’ MS. owes its being to this. 
Among the sources of Ab Absens the Abstvusa glossary must certainly be included ; 
and this glossary, as we have learnt from Professor Thomson, is based on Virgil 
scholia. It is then possible that a scholium (of Donatus ?) on Geo. 3. 230 quoted 
this line of Ovid, where all that Servius auctuws offers is ‘Pernix . .. legunt et 
pernox,’ etc. This seems to me a more probable route than that offered by the 
supposition that Ab Absens contains material taken directly from a glossed MS. of 
Ovid, a view for which the glossary gives little if any support. 
R. G. AustTIN. 


GLASGow, 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF EUSEBIUS.: 


REPLY. 


Mr. Norman H. Baynes thinks that the conclusions which I reached in my 
essay on the ‘Chronology of the Ninth Book of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius’ are ‘ difficult to believe.’ That is due, he says, to the fact that I based my 
reconstruction ‘on one of the most doubtful sections of that book’—that in which 
Eusebius states that the Emperor Maximin wrote his letter to Sabinus after he 
received the ‘ Edict of Milan.’ From it I inferred that the letter was dispatched early 
in 313. No doubt Eusebius’ assertion raises difficulties. But when a contemporary 
witness of high authority speaks it may be wise not to reject his evidence before the 
difficulties which seem to overthrow it are scrutinized. In the present instance the 
difficulties seem to me to vanish on examination. But Mr. Baynes appears to have 
overlooked my attempt to deal with them. His own view of the date of the letter is 
expressed in a single sentence ‘ In November of 312 Maximin would receive news of 
Constantine’s victory [at the Milvian Bridge], and as a result he issues the letter to 
Sabinus permitting Christian worship late in 312.’ But where is hisevidence? All 
I can find is that in his edict of toleration Maximin affirms that ‘last year’ he wrote 
the letter. ‘This passage proves that that letter dates from the year 312.’ Yes, if 
Maximin’s year began in January. But is that certain? In the East, New Year’s 
Day was not uncommonly in September. 

Mr. Baynes agrees with me in supposing that the period of peace ended in 
October-November. But he goes further. He will have it that the persecution 
reached a violent stage a few weeks later, six months before the rescript to the cities. 
This seems highly improbable. Yet, ‘if we may trust the Syriac Martyrology, Peter 
Bishop of Alexandria was martyred’ on 24 November, 311—not at Nicomedia, but 
in faraway Egypt! But the Martyrology does not give the year. So we have a 
footnote of explanation: ‘If the month is right the martyrdom must be in 311 (not 
312, as Professor Lawlor, p. 268), for it is dated to the ninth year of the persecution 
(HE, VIII. 32. 31) =ca, Easter 311 —ca. Easter 312.’ My reply is that it cannot be in 
311, for 312 7s the ninth year. Mr. Baynes apparently did not read the essay in my 
Eusebiana which immediately precedes the one which he criticizes. In it I tried to prove 
that Eusebius’ persecution years began ca. January 1, and ended ca. December 31, 
the first year ending at the close of 304, I cannot summarize my argument here. 
But if the persecution years ran from Easter to Easter, the first year ending at 
Easter 304, it is ‘difficult to accept’ some statements of Eusebius. For example: 
the abdication of the Emperors (1 May, 305) is placed by him in the second year 
(HE, VIII. 13. 10f.; MP. 3. 5; Chvron., Fotheringham, p. 310); the proclamation of 
Constantine as Emperor (July, 306) in the third (Chron. l.c.); and the toleration edict 
of Galerius (30 April, 311) in the eighth (HE. VIII. 16. 1; cp. MP. 13. 11). 

I confess an error in my essay on the ninth book. I pointed out that IX. 7. 10 
indicates the time of year at which the rescript to the cities was drawn up; and I 
suggested that the passage pointed to the month of August. Further investigation has 
led me to believe that I should have said May. I have, therefore, no quarrel with 
Mr. Baynes’ ‘ca. June.’ But his inference therefrom is another matter. ‘The edict 
of toleration was itself penned “ not a whole year ” after the rescript of ca. June, 312: 
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it was doubtless issued in May, 313.’ But what Eusebius says (HE. IX. 10, 12) is: 
‘ These are the words of the tyrant that came not a whole year after the ordinances 
against the Christians weve set up by him on tablets.” The earliest inscriptions must 
have been later than the composition of the rescript. And Eusebius evidently 
believed that in some places they were not set up till September or October (IX. 7, 16; 
8. I). H. J. Law or. 


REJOINDER. 


I sEE no reason to suppose that Maximin dated the beginning of the year from 
September. Dr. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 221, refers to Professor Turner in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1, 188, in support of his view. Professor Turner writes: ‘No 
doubt the Roman year began on January 1; but Eusebius wasan Eastern and not a 
Roman, and in the East the year almost universally commenced about September.’ 
But in the present case it is not the practice of Eusebius, but of a Roman Emperor, 
which is in question, and the citation only reinforces the argument of my paper. 

I cannot accept Dr. Lawlor’s translation of H.E. IX. 10.12. The words of 
Eusebius are: atta: Tov tupdvvov dwvai, ovd’ dAov evravTdiv TOV kKaTa KXprotiavav 
év otyHAats dvatePeipévwv atT®o Stataypartov torepnow, K.7.4,—i.e. the 
Siatéypara are qualified by a clause of definition referring the reader back to 
H.E. 1X. 7. 1: dva peoas yé tow tas modes, O pyndé arAXAoTE rote, Ynhiopara ToAEwV 
kal’ qpov Kat Baoidtkov mpos TavrTa dvatdewv dvtiypapal orHdats evTeTUTMpEVA YaAKals 
dvwpOovvro, k.7.A., with which cf. IX. 7, 15: tatra 3) Kal’ yyov Kata wacay érapxiav 
aveotnAitevto, k.t.4, The words will not bear the interpretation put upon them by 
Dr. Lawlor. Whether the highly rhetorical passage H.E. IX. 7. 16-8. 1 can be 
pressed as far as Dr. Lawlor would press it is immaterial for my argument: the 
interval between the issue of a rescript by an emperor and its publication by 
a provincial governor is at times of astonishing length—in one instance eleven 
months intervene between the two dates (cf. O. Seeck, Regesten dey Kaiser und 
Papste, pp. 9-10). ) 

Before writing my paper I had carefully considered and rejected Dr. Lawlor’s 
view of the chronology of the ‘ persecution years’ of Eusebius, Mr.G. W. Richard- 
son, before his appointment as Lecturer in Ancient History at the University of 
Leeds, had been studying with me the Eusebian account of the persecution of 
Diocletian, and I have asked him to state the case against Dr. Lawlor’s view. 
With his conclusions I concur, and it will therefore be sufficient for me to refer 
briefly to the three specific instances adduced by Dr. Lawlor in support of his 
chronological scheme : 


(i.) The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian in the second year of the 
persecution. This Eusebius would appear to have ante-dated; cf. infra, p. go. 

(ii.) The proclamation of Constantine as Emperor—July, 306—in the third 
persecution year. Chronicon, ed. Fotheringham, p. 310. 

The entry of Eusebius under the third year of the persecution runs as follows: 


Maximinus et Seuerus a Galerio Maximiano Caesares facti. Constan- 
tius XVI imperii anno diem obiit in Britannia Eboraci, post quem filius 
eius Constantinus ex concubina Helena procreatus regnum inuadit. 


The only conclusion which, it would seem, can be deduced from this passage is that 
Eusebius was confused in his chronology of events of imperial history. The election 
of the Caesars—May 1, 305—and the proclamation of Constantine in July, 306, can 
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on no theory of the Eusebian chronology be included in a single ‘ persecution year.” 
The entry cannot be used in support of Dr. Lawlor’s view. 

(iii.) The Toleration Edict of Galerius (April 30, 311) is placed by Eusebius in 
the eighth persecution year : for this contention Dr. Lawlor refers to H.E. VIII. 16. 1, 
and M.P. 13. 11. 

Here I can only say that I do not read Eusebits n this sense. His words are: 
Tovatr’ jv 7a Sia wdvtos Tov dwwypov waparetakdra, dSexdtw pev etree otv Oeod xXapire 
TavTeAGs Teravpevov, Aupav ye piv per’ Gydoov éros évap~ayevov—i.e. the abatement 
of the persecution caused by the publication of the Edict of Galerius began after the 
eighth yeay: the eighth year of the persecution had ended before the publication 
of the Edict of Toleration (H.E. VIII. 16. 1). The same chronology is implied in 
M.P. 13. 11: Tatra pev obv ra xara Iladawrivny ev drow erecw oxTd cupmrepavOevTa 
papripia, x.t.4.—the period of persecution lasted eight complete years: the Edict of 
Galerius was issued shortly after the completion of the eighth year of persecution. 


I should like to add here that my argument (C.Q. XVIII., pp. 189-190) for the 
date of the entry into office of Hierocles as prefect could have been strengthened by 
a reference to Pap. Ox. VI. 895, which shows that Culcianus was still prefect in 
May, 305.4. I see no reason to withdraw any of the conclusions of my paper. 


Norman H. Baynes. 


ADDENDVM. 


Evusesius’ Martyrs of Palestine is not, and is not intended to be, a history. 
A variety of questions of supreme importance to the historian are unnoticed. The 
predominant interest—almost the exclusive interest—is the suffering and death of 
the martyrs. Even the edicts which occasioned their martyrdom are described in as 
summary a manner as possible; allusions to other imperial events are merely 
incidental. One result of this exclusiveness of interest is that though the scheme of 
the work is, as was natural, chronological, the chronological unit is not the consular 
year but the ‘year of the persecution.’ The historian is consequently confronted 
with the problem of relating Eusebius’ ‘ persecution years’ to consular years, or 
years of the Christian era. A brief tabular summary of the work will help to make 
the subsequent argument clear. The transition from one year of persecution to the 
next is indicated wherever it is noticed by Eusebius.2 Where several martyrs 
suffered at the same time the name of the most prominent, or the first mentioned, 
is given. 


April First edict (cap. 1). 
Second and third edicts. 
June 7 Martyrdom of Procopius. 
Nov. 17 Alphaeus and Zacchaeus. 
and year: Fourth edict (cap. 3). 
Timotheus. 
March 24 Timolaus. 
3rd year: Fifth edict (cap 4). 
April 2 Apphianus. 


1 Cf, John R. Knipfing, The Date of the Acts Cureton’s Syriac version, they are in agreement 
of Phileas and Philoromus. Harvard Theological » with those of the Greek. In the one instance 
Review XVI. (1923), pp. 198-203. where the date given in a heading in’the Syriac 

2 In the shorter (Greek) version. Where conflicts with that given by the Greek text, we 
chronological references are given in the text of must, I think, accept the latter. 
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4th year: Nov. 20 Agapius (cap. 6). 

5th year: April 2 Theodosia (cap. 7). 
Nov. 5 Domninus. 

6th year: 97 Egyptians (sent to the mines, cap. 8). 
July 25 Paul. 


130 Egyptians (sent to the mines), 
Relaxation of persecution cap. 9). 
Sixth edict. 


Nov. 13 Antoninus. 
Dec, 14 Ares. 
Jan. 10 Paul and Asclepius. 
Feb, 16 Pamphilus, 
March 5 and 7 Adrianus and Eubulus. 
8th year: Peleus. 
Silvanus. 


One would naturally suppose that Eusebius, in reckoning a persecution year, 
would follow one of two methods: either he would regard each such year as beginning 
at the time of the publication of the first edict in Palestine (in April), or he would 
regard the first year as ending on December 31, 303, and date the second from 
January 1, 304, and so forth. In view, however, of certain difficulties presented by 
both these hypotheses, Professor Lawlor (in his Eusebiana)1 has advocated a 
third: that Eusebius extended the ‘first year of the persecution’ from April, 303, to 
December, 304, and dated the second from January 1, 305. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that the first hypothesis—that Eusebius reckoned each persecution 
year from April—with a slight modification to be suggested later, has the balance of 
evidence in its favour, and that the arguments advanced against it can be met. 

(1) In the third chapter of the Martyrs of Palestine it is recorded that Timolaus 
and others were martyred on March 24, in the second year of the persecution, 
and about the time of the abdication of Diocletian. That event took place (on the 
authority of Lactantius) on May 1, 305. The second year of the persecution had 
not ended, therefore, by March 24, 305. 

(2) Apphianus was martyred (cap. 4) on April 2 in the third year of the 
persecution, and after the accession of Maximin (May 1, 305). His martyrdom must 
therefore be dated April 2, 306; which means that the third year of the persecution 
extended to that date. 

(3) Pamphilus, the celebrated presbyter of Caesarea and friend of Eusebius, 
was arrested at least as late as November in the fifth year of the persecution (cap. 7), 
and martyred on February 16 in the seventh (cap. 11). His imprisonment lasted 
two years2—a point on which it is inconceivable that Eusebius should have been in 
error. If we date a persecution year from April, from November in the fifth year to 
February in the seventh would be twenty-seven months; if from January, fifteen. 

(4) A strong argument—to my mind conclusive—is provided by the account of 
the martyrdom of Theodosia in a fragment of the longer Greek version.* The story 
is introduced by the phrase: "Ext mwéuarov pev éros 75n 6 Kad’ jpaov Swypos Ta pe- 
reiveTo, pay Se iv ZavOcxds, yuépa tovtov PB’... ‘The persecution was approaching 
its fifth year. It was the month of April, and the second day of the month. . .’ 

(5) It is worth while to compare with this a passage at the beginning of the 
thirteenth chapter which has presented some difficulty : “EB8opov eros tod Kal’ ayov 


1 Oxford, 1912. 3 Published in the edition of the M.P. in the 
2 ér&y dvetv bAwy xpdvov. The fragment of the Vienna Corpus. 
longer Greek version has dveiv érdyv xpévor. 
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GyGvos HvveTo, Kal mws Hpewa TOV Kal” NUas OVX) Td arepiepyov ciAnpdtwy, eis dySodv 
te Suayevomevwv Eros, appt ra ev Tladauwrivy xadxod peradrra otk oAiyns sporoyntav 
ovyKekpornpevns tAnOvos . .. 6 THS ewapxlas dpxwv, Sevds tis Gv Kal wovypds.. . 
nvvero has usually been translated ‘was completed’; but, as Professor Lawlor 
points out, the correct translation is ‘was being completed.’ How is the apparent 
contradiction (€Bdopov . . . vero . . . eis Gydoov . . . diayevopevwv) to be explained? 
Let me recall the context. At the end of Chapter XI. Eusebius records the death of 
the last of the martyrs of Caesarea, Eubulus, on March 7. Then follows a short 
parenthetical chapter on the indignities suffered by the clergy during the persecution. 
The thirteenth opens with the passage quoted. I suggest that Eusebius is looking 
back to the last event in his narrative, and that the thought in his mind is this: ‘** At 
the point we have now reached in our record (the martyrdom of Eubulus) the 
seventh year was nearing its end... . In the course of the eighth year...” 
The apparent inconsistency of the sentence is due to verbal economy and the use of 
the genitive absolute construction. But for our present purpose the important point 
is the indication that at the time of Eubulus’ martyrdom—March 7—the seventh 
year of the persecution was nearing its close. 

It will be noticed that all the above arguments are operative against the 
ordinary January theory ; the last three are equally valid against the modification 
proposed by Professor Lawlor. 

We must now consider one or two difficulties presented by the view here 
advocated.1 The most serious concerns the date of the martyrdom of Apphianus and 
that of Theodosia, We have seen that Apphianus suffered on April 2 in the third 
year of the persecution, and that this must be taken to be April 2, 306. Now 
Theodosia was martyred on April 2, in the fifth year (according to the shorter Greek 
version). We should expect this to be April 2, 308. But the martyrdom of 
Domninus is recorded (after that of Theodosia) on November 5, also in the fifth year. 
Since, if we date a persecution year from April, the fifth year would end in April, 
308, Domninus must have suffered in November, 307, and Theodosia, therefore, also 
in 307. We have arrived at the paradoxical result that April 2, 306, belongs to the 
third year of the persecution, while April 2, 307, belongs to the fifth. But the 
paradox can be explained, I think, as follows. It is noticeable that Eusebius not 
only omits to specify the day on which the first edict appeared, but actually puts it 
in different months in the two passages in which he mentions it (March in the 
Church History, April in the Martyrs of Palestine). The explanation of this vagueness 
and discrepancy is, no doubt, the fact that the edict was not published everywhere at 
precisely the same time. In some provinces it was not issued until a month or more 
after its promulgation at Nicomedia (February 24). And it is obvious that even 
in the same province it would be likely to appear in some places a day or so earlier 
than in others. (This was certainly the case in Africa.) This irregularity would tend 
to prevent the adoption of a definite anniversary. On the other hand, it was a 
well-remembered fact that the edict appeared (in Palestine) shortly before Easter. 
I suggest that Eusebius reckoned his persecution years not from a definite date, 
but, rather vaguely, from ‘shortly before Easter.’ 

Now the martyrdom of Theodosia occurred (according to the shorter Greek 
text) on Easter Sunday. (This at least is the natural interpretation of the expression 
€v avTH KUpiaKH Hepa THS TOU LwtHpos Hpav avactdcews.) If Eusebius reckoned a 
persecution year from ‘shortly before Easter,’ he would naturally place the martyrdom 
at the beginning of a new persecution year, regardless of the fact that the previous 
April 2 had been assigned to the end of an old one.? 


1 Attention is called to them by Professor fell on April 6, not April 2. There is a similar 
Lawlor, of. cit. discrepancy in all cases where the day of the 
? As a matter of fact Easter Sunday in 307 week and the day of the month are both given. 
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Another difficulty is this. In H.£. VIII. 13, Eusebius tells us that ‘the 
revolution in the government’ (that is, the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian) 
occurred before the end of the second year of the persecution. On the system of 
chronology here advocated this would mean before Easter, 305. In fact, as we know 
from Lactantius, the abdication took place on May 1, 305. If Eusebius were 
invariably accurate in his dating of political events this might be a strong argument 
for Professor Lawlor’s theory (though to say that the second year ‘was not yet 
completed ’ [ovrw rerAjpwro|, when in fact it had yet two-thirds of its course to run, 
would still appear rather odd), But not only does the invariable vagueness of 
Eusebius’ references to political events suggest a corresponding vagueness in his 
recollection of them; in the present case there are independent grounds for believing 
that his memory misled him. I submit the following points for consideration : 

(1) In M.P. 3, after recording the martyrdom of Agapius on March 24 in the 
second year of the persecution, Eusebius says that ‘at this time’ (év ro’rm) a change 
of rulers took place. 

(2) In M.P. 13 he tells us that the persecution in the West lasted less than two 
years (008 dors Every Svoi). Yet he cannot have supposed it to have ceased before 
the accession of Constantius as senior Augustus (May 1, 305).} 

It is apparent from these passages that Eusebius, writing some eight or ten 
years after the event, antedated the abdication. 

So much for the main problem. A minor difficulty of another kind remains to 
be dealt with. Contrary to his usual practice, and possibly by an oversight, Eusebius 
omits to notice the transition from the sixth year of the persecution to the seventh, 
At what point does the seventh year begin? 

In the first place, it is certain that Pamphilus was martyred in the seventh year 
(he was arrested about November in the fifth, and detained in prison for two years). 
And it may be taken as practically certain that the events of Chapter VIII.—the 
mutilation and transportation of 97 Egyptians, the similar treatment of a number 
of Palestinian confessors, and the martyrdom of Paul and Valentina—occurred in 
the same year—the sixth. We must therefore begin the seventh either with 
Antoninus, Petrus, or Pamphilus (not with Ares: it is expressly stated that he 
suffered in the month following that of the martyrdom of Antoninus), This means 
that an interval of over twelve months must be left either between the martyrdom of 
Paul and that of Antoninus, or between Antoninus and Petrus, or Petrus and 
Pamphilus. There can be no doubt which of these is to be preferred. At the 
beginning of Chapter IX. (that is, after the account of Paul’s martyrdom and before 
that of Antoninus) Eusebius records a relaxation of persecution and the release of 
the Christian convicts in the Thebaid. This is obviously the point to choose. It 
might indeed be suggested that this diversion is the explanation of Eusebius’ 


But the question whether the precise dates given 
by Eusebius for individual martyrdoms are 
accurate is for the present purpose immaterial, 
The fact that the Syriac and the longer Greek 
versions state simply that Theodosia was mar- 
tyred on a Sunday may imply some doubt (at 
the time when Eusebius wrote) whether it was 
Easter Sunday or the previous Sunday ; and the 
alteration, if the longer version is to be regarded 
as a revision of the shorter, may indicate either 
an avoidance of the dispute or an acceptance of 
the earlier date. The change of construction 
from els wéumrov tros rapatradévros to mape- 
telvero Might suggest the latter. The effect of 
that change is to place the martyrdom of Theo- 


dosia at the end of the fourth year instead of in 
the fifth, or rather, perhaps, in an indeterminate 
period that could not be precisely assigned either 
to the fourth or the fifth. The use of such an 
expression as els réumroy éros maperelvero might 
appear in itself to lend support to the hypothesis 
of indefiniteness in the dating of the persecution 
year. 

1 Professor Lawlor explains this by his theory 
that by ‘whole years’ Eusebius means ‘un- 
broken years, together with parts of the years 
preceding and following, so that a period, say, 
from some date in January, 303, to some day in 
December, 305, would be ‘ not two whole years’ 
—a theory I cannot accept. 
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omission to notice the transition to the seventh year. It took place, in fact, during 


the amnesty. 


I may now conclude by repeating the table of martyrs, substituting for the 
persecution years of Eusebius the years of the Christian era: | 


308 : (?) 


Yes, 


April 


June 7 
Nov. 17 


March 24 
April 2 
Nov. 20 
April 2 
Nov. 5 


July 25 


Nov. 13 
Dec. 14 
Jan. 10 
Feb. 16 
March 5 and 7 


First edict (cap. 1). 
Second and third edicts, 
Martyrdom of Procopius. 
Alphaeus and Zacchaeus, 
Fourth edict (cap. 3). 
Timotheus, 
Timolaus. 
Apphianus. 
Agapius (cap. 6). 
Theodosia (cap. 7). 
Domninus, | 
97 Egyptians sent to the mines (cap. 8). 
Paul. 
130 Egyptians sent to the mines. 
Relaxation of persecution (cap. 9). 
Sixth edict. 
Antoninus. 
Ares. 
Paul and Asclepius. 
Pamphilus, 
Adrianus and Eubulus, 
Peleus. 
Silvanus. 
G. W. RIcHARDSON. 


TWO LOST MANUSCRIPTS OF TERENCE. 


REcENTLY in this journal (XIX. 28) I tried to sketch the ‘ Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte’ of Terence, and showed how the use of this author in ancient and medieval 
schools had affected his text. An editor of Terence, who has not failed to learn 
from the Monumenta Germaniae Historica the zealous reformation (and deformation) of 
classical texts by monastery-teachers from Charlemagne’s time onwards, feels the 
necessity for earlier evidence than the ninth- and tenth-century MSS. on which (with 
the codex Bembinus) our knowledge of Terence is based. The text current in 
Donatus’ time we can often guess at from his commentary. But, alas! his com- 
mentary has been most imperfectly preserved. The text used by this or that 
grammarian we learn from their quotations. But, alas! they often quote from 
memory. Still, every little helps; and it is deplorable that English editors and 
emendators have so often neglected this pre-Carolingian evidence. No University 
Press should accept an apparatus criticus which ignores the ancient ¢estimonia and 
confines itself to the minuscule MSS. 

In the forthcoming O.C.T. Terence, the symbols gi. J. and gi. IJ, denote the two 
lost MSS. with which this article is concerned. Both were MSS. of the 8-family, 
the best family of (minuscule) MSS. Or, rather, gi. J. certainly was, and gl. IJ. 
almost certainly was. Gi. J. was a fragment (And., Ad., Eun.) ; and since Mr. Austin 
(see pp. 104-6) tells us about it and its chief contributions to the text, only one 
remark need be added here. We know that Servatus Lupus, the learned abbot 
of Ferriéres, applied to a friend for a loan of Donatus’ Commentary of Terence ; and we 
know that the 6-text may possibly be merely a Calliopian text emended from 
Donatus’ notes. But in case any person should be tempted to put these two scraps 
of knowledge together (for the epidemic of ‘Combinationsforschung’ may invade 
our shores at any moment), let me warn him that our manuscript evidence of the 
6-text seems to be earlier than Lupus. Gl. IJ. was described by Mr. Weir in 1922 
(C.Q. XVI. 44), before I had worked through Dr. Kauer’s collation of the MSS. (on 
which my O.C.T. text is based). A fuller account of it, even with some repetition 
of what Mr. Weir has said, is therefore useful. 

It seems to have been written in Spain not later than the seventh century or 
the opening years of the eighth. Some monastery-teacher had filled its margins 
with explanations of such words as might puzzle his pupils. These explanations are 
often ludicrously wrong. They emanate from the teacher’s own brain, and never 
suggest that he had access to annotation handed down from ancient times. Or hardly 
ever ; his explanation of hovtamentis (Haut. 836) as alimentis (C.Q. XIX. 34) may be an 
exception. The librarian of another monastery borrowed the book, and transcribed 
these explanations along with the words of Terence which they explained, and this 
list of ‘glossae collectae’ was used as material for the famous Abolita Glossary. 
That is how the readings (some hundreds of words) of this lost MS. of Terence have 
been preserved for us. 

Now the Abolita Glossary had other materials—‘ glossae collectae’ from a MS. 
of Virgil, ‘ glossae collectae’ from a MS. of Apuleius, ‘ glossae collectae’ (or rather a 
marginal summary) from a, MS. of Festus, de Verborum Significatu, etc. (Journ, Phil. 
XXXIV. 267)—and all these materials were thrown into one heap and arranged in 
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rough alphabetical order, an AB-order, only the first two letters of each word being 
regarded. It is lucky that the alphabetical rearrangement did not go further than 
the AB-stage, for the Terence glosses have managed to keep together in batches 
fairly well; but it is unlucky that there was any alphabetical rearrangement, for it 
brought with it inevitable dislocation of the original order of the glosses. Often 
there is doubt whether a gloss comes from Terence or from Virgil or Apuleius; and 
even where it can be certainly ascribed to Terence, the precise line of Terence may 
be doubtful. When my edition of Abolita appears, the reader will find that there is 
sufficient evidence for the following list of notable readings : 


And, 235 Numquidnam : quid ideo. Our minuscule MSS. of Terence (the 
Bembinus is not in evidence till near the end of the play) have mune quidnam. 
Previously editors could only quote Donatus for uum. Now we can cite this 
Spanish MS. . 

451 Obsonatum : emptum. So this MS. had not obsonatus, 

615 +Proquodam} : protraham. The minuscule MSS. have producam ; Donatus 
supplies productem. This MS. presumably had procudam. 

642 Prospiciunt : propitii aspiciunt. This, the reading of the rather second-rate 
MS. £, was tossed aside by editors, since the other MSS. have vespiciwnt, the ‘uox 
propria.’ But now, with a seventh-century voucher, we had better consider the 
possibility of prospiciunt being the ‘ uox Terentiana,’ for which school-master editors 
substituted the ‘ uox propria.’ 

810 Fuere : fuerunt (-re 6; -runt y). 

825 Pro studio: pro intentione. Priscian (II., p. 50, line 8) attests prae, the 
reading of all the MSS. 

g14 Subsistit : sufficit, praeualet. Of course substet is what Terence wrote ; but 
f, an excellent MS. of the 8-family, has subsistat, and so, I fancy, had this MS., for 
the glossary-compiler (or the transcriber of the ‘glossae collectae’) often substitutes 
a 3rd Sing. Act. Pres. Ind. for the actual verb-form used by Terence, 

Haut. 408 Exoptatam : desideratam (-optata 6; -pectata y). 

471 Tethinis (lege techi-) : fraudibus, dolis. The other MSS. have techiis. The 
metre requires techinis. Here at last we have manuscript evidence. 

630 Inscientiam : inprudentiam (a 6-family variant of the Terentian imuscitiam). 

Eun. 315 Habilior : delectatior. Donatus mentions this reading ; and in A it 
preceded habittor. 

424 Adludit : appetit. This MS. did not share the common mistake, /ud- 
for allud-, 

go4 Apagete : aperite. This deserves mention, partly as a specimen of the 
annotator’s folly, partly because leading MSS. of the 6-family omit apage te. 

Phoym. 901 Rebamini: arbitramini. The evidence of the Liber Glossarum and 
other glossaries proves that the extant MSS. of Abolita are not in error with their 
avbitvaninmt. The Present, not the Imperfect, was the actual form written by the 
compiler of Abolita, And this is a strong argument (but not the only argument) for 
referring the gloss to this line. 

Hec. 313 Conciuisse : concitauisse. This, the Terentian word, was previously 
supported only by Donatus and by Jovialis. Now we have manuscript evidence 
for it. The concluseytt of the Bembinus is merely a change of concimerit (misread 
concluevit) of the other MSS. 

629 Contersurum (lege -cess-) : migraturum (lege -ram). This evidence of the 
old indeclinable Fut. Part. Act. I mentioned in Jouryn. Phil, XXXIV. 

Adel, 698 Eo magis : ideo plus. The 6-reading (ideo magis y). 

W. M. Linpsay. 


CLEIS, 


Goetz (Corp. Gloss. Lat. VII. 214) explains the Philoxenus gloss (C.G.L. II. 
100, 27) as a fusion of two items: 


Circum : tépaxa, 
<Ciris: . . > eore dé dpveov peraBAnOeions tis VKvAAns THs Nicov. 


And certainly Plautus might be cited for a Latin civcus (Greek kipxos), a hawk, 
if we accept Varro’s version of Poen. 530: 


uinceretis circum cursu uel gralatorem gradu. 


The great Latin Thesauvus prefers to believe that the civis (xeipis) was actually 
identified with a hawk. And certainly Hesychius supports this: 


Ketpis+ dpveov tépag, ot & aAKvova. 


An article, ‘Bird-names in Latin Glossaries,’ in Classical Philology XIII. [1918] 1, 
shows how baseless many of these identifications in glossaries were. The surest 
identifications are found in the Hevmeneumata Pseudodositheana (C.G.L. I1I.), but civis 
does not appear there; nor are we much helped by Polemius Silvius’ Laterculus 


(Pp. 543, 16-17): 


luscinia, cibinnus, alceus, iacolus, falco, ciris, senator, fringuellus, rex, barbio, 
picus, passer, gaius, etc. 


We must fall back on the description of the bird in Gallus’ epyllium, from 
which we learn that it was a sea-bird with red legs, so rapid in flight that it always 
evaded the swoop of the sea-eagle. What can this be but a tern? 

My zoological friends tell me that ‘the common tern and one or two other 
species have red legs’; ‘the common tern (sterna hivundo), with coral-red legs, 
includes in its wide range Mediterranean shores’; ‘everything you say about the 
ketpts points to a tern, which could certainly baffle an eagle.’ And Dresser, Birds 
of Europe, p. 557, says of the sea-eagle (haliaétus albicilla): ‘On the shores of the 
Adriatic it is the commonest of the large eagles... . Often to be seen in Epirus 
and Acarnania. ... Almost every large breeding-place of sea-fowl is also inhabited 
by a sea-eagle, preying at pleasure on his weaker neighbours.’ 

What theory for explaining away the pretty stories of old Greece is in fashion 
now? Is it still the Year-daimon theory (whatever that may be)? Then we shall 
be told that the sea-eagles are year-daimons and the escaping terns are the fleeting 
months. Well, I admit that a Greek whose mind was obsessed by thoughts of the 
calendar might possibly say to himself as he watched each escape of the tern: 
‘ There goes January!’ ‘ Well done, February!’ ‘ Bravo, March?!’ etc. Last century, 
when the Solar Myth was in fashion, we should have been told that the sea-eagle 
was the sun, the tern the moon. Well, I admit that a Dionysiac reveller might see 

‘the sun swooping—yes, swooping vindictively and repeatedly at the moon. But 
I am old-fashioned enough to prefer a simpler explanation and to follow Wordsworth’s 
treatment of Greek Mythology. 

A Greek once lay by a sea-cliff and watched the mighty sea-eagle swooping and 
swooping at the nimble, graceful sea-swallow. Why this relentless animosity ? 
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The Greek was versed in Oriental tales of birds and beasts, whose strange behaviour 
showed them to have once been human beings changed for some misdeed into this 
form. What had the eagle, the king, suffered at the hands of the tern-princess ? 
The word xeipis meant ‘the cutter,’ and called up another Oriental story of the fatal 
cutting of a magic lock of hair. And in this way the whole legend would take shape 
in his mind. 

Yes, I prefer that explanation to the Year-daimon theory or the Solar-myth 
theory. (For other guesses see Knaack in Heymes LVII. [1902] 224.) 

But here is a point of interest. When Virgil says (Civis 508, 511), 


secat aethera pennis, 


is this his etymology of xeipis? Or is he merely using a phrase he might use of any 
nimble bird? I say ‘ Virgil,’ being convinced that the last four lines (and probably 
more) of Gallus’ Civis were written by Virgil (who else could write them ?), the four 

lines he has incorporated in the Georgics (I. 406-409). 
; W. M. Linpsay. 
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TERENCE, ADZELPAT 30, 


In Volume V. of his Corpus Glossartorum Latinorum, published in 1894, Goetz 
included (pp. 529 sqq.) a list of ‘glossae collectae’ from a lost fragmentary MS. of 
Terence, of the 6-family, for the three plays Andria, Adelphi, and Eunuchus. These 
he found in a Vatican MS. (Vat. Lat, 1471), dated by him ‘saec, ix.’ They form a 
selection only from the marginalia of that lost MS. (e.g. only three B-words, and 
only two R-words, while there are no D-words from the Eunuchus ; the list ends after 
only eleven S-words). They are arranged by A-, not AB-, so that each item can 
be referred with certainty to its proper place in Terence (references will be found in 
Goetz’ Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum). In another MS. Goetz discovered a list 
of the same marginalia, but much less full, although it adds one J-word and one 
V-word ; this MS. he dates ‘saec. x.,’ and gives its readings in the apparatus, Now, 
although the interpretations are without value, the words of the MS. itself show an 
excellent text of the 6-family, ic. the better family of the minuscule MSS. of 
Terence—e.g. here alone was preserved the true reading gvandicula at And. 814, 
poste at Eun. 493; alone of the minuscule MSS. it read etiamdum at Eun. 570, and 
alone, with Priscian, it had decuryso, not excurso, at Ad. 860. 

I am now able to supplement this evidence from a glossary on which I have 
been working for Professor Lindsay. This we may call Avma, as its first item is 
Arma: bellum, id est pugna (a Virgil-gloss from Aen. 1, 1), Goetz mentions but 
does not publish this glossary, which fills foll. r1gt-128r of the Leyden MG., 67 F ; 
it is arranged by A-, not AB-, like Vat. Lat. 1471, and stops abruptly in the middle 
of F. Its component elements are as follow, and are kept quite distinct : 


(a) *‘Glossae collectae’ from some MS. of Virgil (cf. Mrs. Dall in C.Q. 
XVII. 200). 

(b) ‘ Glossae collectae’ of uncertain origin, very few in number. 

(c) Terence ‘ glossae collectae’ from And., Ad., Eun. 

(d) ‘ Glossae collectae’ from some MS. of Lucan, also very scanty. 

(ec) A selection of Abolita glosses, with a very few from A bstrusa included. 
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It is unfortunate that the Terence-items are so few, for no comparison with 
Goetz’ Glossarium Teventianum can be made with satisfactory results. But as the 
MS. from which they are taken contains the same three plays in the same order as 
in Goetz’ Glossavium, it surely provides evidence of readings of the same lost MS. 
which has given us the four unique readings already quoted, unless indeed we are 
to assume that there were two such fragmentary MSS. of the 6-family with the same 
peculiarities. Now at Adelphi 350 the extant MSS. read: 


experiar. Ger. quid istic? accedo ut melius dicas. So. tu quantum potes, 


where accedo is also the reading of Lactantius Placidus (ad Stat. Theb. V. 343) and 
Priscian (II., p. 85). But accedo is possible only if the normal guid istic is changed 
to the abnormal quid isti, so Bentley proposed cedo. This emendation is confirmed 
by the reading of the lost MS. of Terence as shown in Avma, for at the head of the 
Adelphi C-words stands (C 280): 
C[a]edo : adquiesco. 

I append a full list of these new ‘ glossae collectae.’ In the A-chapter, after the 
Virgil items (ending with A 322 Affectat : appetit, from Geo. 4, 562), follows first a 
small batch of uncertain source and then these Terence-items (A 329-337): 


Accepit condicionem : inuenit opportunitatem (And. 79). 
<Aduentum tempus> : aduentu temporis, isto tempore (And. 844). 
Aegritudo : molestia (And, 961). 

[A]egestas : necessitas (Ad. 104). 

Adsentandi : adulandi (Ad. 270). 

Admodum : prope (Ad. 403). 

Adestus (adortus) : adgressus (Ad. 404). 

Aliorsum : aliter (Eun, 82). 

Ad rem : ad hereditatem (Eun. 131). 


There are no B-items; C-items are as follow (C 279-292): 


Catus : catonis (?) (And. 855 ?). 
C[a]edo : adquiesco (Ad. 350). 
Cupide : animose (Ad. 209). 
Compos animo : sum meo sensu[m] (C. anzmt, Ad. 310). 
Copia : potestates (Eun. 638 ?). 
Cal<1> ide : astut[iss]e (Ad. 417). 
Cautio : cautilla (Ad. 421). 
Cal<l> eat : durus sit. 
Cal<l>eo : uiuax sum (Ad. 533). 
Collecta : in unum congregata. 
Conparem : parem (Eun. 47). 

[Here follow two items of the Lucan-batch] 
Commissatorem : conuiuam (Ad. 783). 

D-items (D 142-149): 

Discessio : hic di<s>cidio (And. 568). 
Deludier : inludi (And. 203). 
Dissignauit : inrupit (Ad. 87). 
Daecartus es (debacchatus es) : hic deferuisti (Ad. 184). 
De sorte : de captiuitate (Ad. 243). 
Defrudat : tollit (Ad. 246). 
Discernere : hic capellare (?) (deceynere, Ad. 544). 
Disrupta : hic discessa (-sci-) (? divuta, Ad. 925). 
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E-items (E 110-116): 
Effecisti : elaborasti (And. 595). 
Expectaui (spect-) : perpendi (Amd. 646). 
Excrucis : tenaui (?). 
Excrucio : consumo (And. 886). 
Exasse : diacamus (?) (? ex sese, And. 954). 
Enumerasti : et conputasti (Ad. 236). 
Ex sententia : ex uoluntate (Ad. 371, 420). 


It will be seen that the attribution of C 280 to Ad. 350 is not entirely above 
suspicion, as it does not occupy its exact place. But the first two items of D are 
also out of order (if D 142 is rightly assigned to And. 568); while the position of 
C 283 and C 292 shows that the C-batch has been slightly rearranged; and else- 
where too in Avma the glossary-compiler (or transcriber) is occasionally guilty of 
similar slight irregularity. At least, it seems more probable that C 280 is from 
Ad. 350 rather than that it is a ‘headless’ gloss <Do>: cedo, adquiesco (Ad. 51) 
or (though, indeed, the glossator was quite capable of such a perpetration) a foolish 
explanation of cédd (Ad. 123 ‘cedo quemuis arbitrum’). 

I have to thank Professor Lindsay for much help in the compilation of this 


article. 
Rotanp G. AUSTIN. 


GLASGOW. 


CICERO, CATO MAJOR Il. 4. 


Deinde qui minus grauis esset iis senectus, si octingentesimum annum agerent 
quam [si] octogesimum ? . 

Tus sentence has to do with people who complain that the evils of old age have 
come upon them all too soon. Cicero rejoins that they would be of exactly the same 
mind, even though they had a life ten times as long to look back upon. 

The question is whether or not sz should be read before octogesimum. The older 
editors generally omit the word, while later editions show great unanimity in 
retaining it. ; 

The testimony of the manuscripts is byno means conclusive. So far as they are 
concerned, either reading may represent the original. The matter, therefore, must 
be judged on other grounds. 

In the first place, if st were a part of the original text, it is hard to account for 
its omission by the copyist. On the other hand, if it did not appear in the original, it 
might easily have been interpolated, under the influence of st octingentesimum and the 
suggestion of balance in quam. To this extent, then, the text without s7 is the ‘ lectio 
difficilior,’ and the presumption is in its favour. 

In the second place, the general meaning of the passage must be taken into 
account. Apparently Cicero is using the ‘eightieth year’ as a round number to 
indicate the age actually attained by the discontented people whom he criticizes; and 
he multiplies this by ten to secure an indefinitely large number for purposes of 
contrast. Otherwise he might have fallen back upon the more conventional sescenti 
or mille, 
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Almost entire lack of discussion of the general meaning of the sentence seems to 
show that the editors are agreed in giving it this obvious interpretation, whether they 
read si, or omit it. 

Thus Bennett, who retains sz, in his note on this passage renders quam st ‘instead 
of ’—i.e., ‘ How would old age be less a burden to them, if they were in their eight- 
hundredth year instead of in their eightieth ?’ 

This brings out the meaning of the passage exactly; the difficulty is that guam si 
does not mean ‘instead of.’ As a matter of fact, the addition of st produces a 
conditional clause of comparison; and when this type of construction is introduced 
by quam si, a suppressed apodosis is regularly involved’—z.e., ‘ How would old age be 
less a burden to them, if they were in their eight-hundredth year than (it would be) 
if they were in their eightieth ?’ 

This, of course, is entirely unsatisfactory; for it intimates that the people in 
question have not yet attained to a ripe old age? Omitting sz, everything is plain: 
‘How would old age be less a burden to them, if they were in their eight-hundredth 
year rather than in their eightieth ?’* 

It will be noted that ‘rather than’ in this last rendering is synonymous with 
Bennett’s ‘ instead of’; both these phrases represent quam, but not quam si. 

Therefore, as being in one respect the ‘lectio difficilior,’ and as fitting exactly the 
general meaning of the passage, the last phrase of the sentence should be written 


without s7. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1 See University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, V. 191 sqq. 

2 Schiitz is quoted as suspecting that the 
original might have read quam cum, which would 
satisfy all demands of the passage admirably. 
But no such reading is reported. 


Ce Nurtine: 


3 The use of guam in the sense ‘(rather) than’ 
is, of course, well attested, and not infrequent, 
Its entrance here is specially unobtrusive, 
because of the comparative idea which figures 
earlier in the sentence (note minus), 


CORRIGENDVM. 
In the Classical Quarterly for January, 1925, p. 5, last line of note 1, for ‘ Posidonius’ vead 


* Crantor,’ 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


LATIN ‘SPES.’ 


AccorDiNG to Walde’s Etymological Dictionary, Latin spés is cognate with spatewm 
and with Old Church Slavonic sftchit. Under spatium he refers us to Skt. sphayatt, 
‘ swells out,’ ‘grows out,’ sphita, ‘ fat,’ ‘ flourishing,’ and a number of Baltic-Slavonic 
and Germanic words, from which I will select O.E. spéd, ‘speed,’ and Lith. spéi, 
‘have time for something,’ ‘to be quick enough.’ In place of this etymology I 
venture to suggest that spés must be connected with another Lithuanian spéi, which 
is duly recorded in Lalis’s Lithwantan-English Dictionary, It means ‘ guess,’ ‘ conjec- 
ture,’ or ‘ suppose,’ and occurs not only uncompounded, but also in the compound 
atspcti, ‘ guess,’ ‘ divine,’ ‘solve’ (a riddle). The Lat. spes means no doubt ‘hope,’ 
but it also means ‘expectation,’ which comes nearer to the meaning of the 
Lithuanian words. 

If this identification is accepted, fresh light falls on the origin of the Old Norse 
spa, ‘to have second sight,’ ‘to foretell the future, as, for example, by means 
of cards.” This word reached Scotland from Scandinavia, and survives in the 
compounds spae-man and spae-wife. The Oxford English Dictionary, under the word 
spae-, mentions the origin from the Norse sfé, but abstains from giving the 
origin of the Norse word. Other dictionaries, such as that of Torp, say that spd 
comes from spaha, and is related to O.H.G. spéhon, Lat. specto. This, however, 
involves several difficulties, chief of which is the presence of @ and not ¢ in the first. 
syllable of this hypothetical form, All difficulties disappear if we equate the Norse 
spa- with the stem of Lith. spets and of Lat. sfé-s, as is of course permitted by the 
ascertained correspondence of Norse d with Indo-Eur. é. This word never contained 
a guttural, and is not related to Lat. sfecio. 

Finally, it is perhaps worth asking whether dowdovos is not derived from the 
same root. In many of the Homeric passages domrdovs is applied to a person or 
thing which gives pleasure to somebody by his or its unexpected arrival or 
occurrence after all hope has been given up. ’Aomdovos, as E. Fraenkel has pointed 
out,! cannot be derived from doméfouar; the truth rather seems to be that both words 
presuppose a stem doar-, which I would analyze into a- (negative particle) -ora- 
(weak grade of sfé-, ‘hope’) and the -t-, which appears as a stem formative in 
compound words of the Sanskrit type deva-svu-t-, which is known to be very ancient. 


“Pdvvupe. 

The Homeric poems contain no example of the word fdvvupe or of any nominal 
formation from the same root, such as pon or popadéos. This, however, is only true 
if we confine our attention to passages in which the syllable pw- means ‘ strong’ or 
‘strength,’ and regard the forms é€ppdov7o, ‘ they moved nimbly,’ éppdécarro, ‘ streamed 
out’ or ‘waved,’ as having nothing to do with jdvvyp. Gustav Meyer suggested 
that the two words must be connected ; and although his reasoning has not convinced 
Boisacq, there seems to be several circumstances which indicate that Meyer 
was right. 

In point of formation pévvvp. is parallel to orpévvypr, which is well known to be 
a late formation from other parts of the verb, such as otpwrds, €otpwrat, in which the 
syllable -pw- is the representative of an Indo-European 4, which is also reflected 


1 Zeitsch, f. vergl, Sprachf, 45, p. 171. 
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in Skt. stivyd-, the past participle passive of the disyllabic root stavi-, Grk. orope-. 
The Homeric present is ordépvvpu, and it either corresponds or nearly corresponds to 
the Skt. styzomi. It may therefore be suspected that fJdvvvp., or rather pdvvvpas (as it 
is usually passive), is a late formation from forms in which pw may represent 7, such 
as €ppwpat, third plural ¢ppwvro, and that the true present is dpvupar. 

So much for the form. On the side of the meaning it is noteworthy that, in 
Thue. II. 8, oA‘yov re érevdovr oddev dpdrepor GAN EppwvTo és Tov TéAEpov, the meaning 
of €ppwvTo és rov wdéAepov is ‘ they were quite possessed by the war fever,’ ‘they were 
keen on the war’; and a little lower down Thucydides uses the word again in the 
Same sense: €ppwro te mas Kal idudrys Kat modus ef Te Stvatto Kal Adyw Kal Epyw 
EvverthapPavew avrois, ‘every person and every city was eager to give all the help 
in his power, either by word or by deed.’ Liddell and Scott quote in addition 
Lysias XIII. 31: ovrw opddpa eppwro 7) BovdAd kaxdv tu epydfer Oar, ‘so eager was the 
Council to do something bad...’ In these three passages the perfect passive, 
which, as we have seen, may be expected to be among the oldest tenses of this verb, 
means ‘to be eager,’ and has no implication of ‘strength.’ If we were to substitute 
@pvuvro or wpvuvto the sense would remain unchanged, and in this fact I see an 
indication that ¢ppwya is originally the perfect of épvvyor, and that the original 
meaning must be that whica is shared by both forms; the idea of ‘strength’ must 
be due to a later change of sense in post-Homeric times. 

The Homeric éppdéovro seems to be the result of transferring ¢ppwvro from the 
non-thematic to the thematic conjugation. 

The Homeric future and aorist of dpvvps, namely dpcw, dpoa, along with the 
aorist middle épro (Skt. dria), might seem to indicate that the root is monosyllabic, 
not disyllabic. But apart from the fact that some roots have both monosyllabic 
and disyllabic forms, F. de Saussure has shown in his Mémoive that the Skt. 
imper. iysva, which he equates with dpoo, and the adjective ivza-, ‘swift,’ point 
clearly to a disyllabic root for épvvpu, just as the past participle stivya- is part of the 
evidence for the disyllabic root of ordépvupys. De Saussure has on this point been 
contradicted, but not, so far as I can see, refuted. 

The meaning of ¢ppwyac in the fifth century and later is not so much ‘I am 
strong’ as ‘I am in good health,’ as may be seen especially in the form of farewell in 
letters, goppwro. Similarly dppworos means ‘ unwell,’ and differs from doGevys, which 
means ‘weak.’ It seems probable that ¢ppwya: at first meant ‘I am in motion,’ ‘1 am 
up and about,’ like the Homeric dpwpe: in the phrase yotvar’ opwpe,' the only difference 
being that in Homer the subject of the verb is not the person himself, but a part of 
himself, viz. his knees, whereas later the person himself becomes the subject. This 
is a general difference between Homeric and later Greek, which is almost too 
familiar to need illustration. We have it in a phrase like Oupads évt oriBeoor yey i Get, 
where the later language prefers to say not ‘his spirit rejoiced,’ but ‘he rejoiced.’ 
Similarly weiOes 54 pev Ovpdv, Od. XXIII. 230. So, according to my belief, the 
Homeric phrase ‘his knees are nimble’ are replaced later by ‘ he is nimble,’ ‘ he is 
up and about,’ ‘he is in good health.’ 


TIoin, ‘GRASS.’ 


It was pointed out as long ago as 1892 by Wilhelm Schulze in his Quaestiones 
Epicae that roin, if we assume it to be descended from an older *wou.fa, corresponds 
to the Lithuanian féeva, ‘ meadow,’ both being derivable from a parent-form *fotwa. 
This etymology has been accepted by many scholars, including Boisacq in his 
Etymological Dictionary, and I accept it also. On the other hand, I agree with 


1 It is impossible to separate the three ex- places), yolvara 5’ éppdoavro (Od, XXIII. 3), and 
pressions youvar’ dpwpy (IX. 610 and four other tw dé Kvfjpar pwbvro dpaal (Id, XVIII. 411). 
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Eduard Hermann! in so far as he considers that it ought to be possible to carry the 
enquiry a stage further and find out what other Indo-European words this poiwa is 
connected with. Hermann himself has attempted to show that it is related to 
moyujv. This, however, I do not find convincing, and I offer a different suggestion 
as a substitute for Hermann’s. 

My starting-point is a communication made in 1881 to the Parisian Société de 
Linguistique by Ferdinand de Saussure, of which I know nothing beyond the very 
brief résumé which was published at the time, and is now included in his collected 
works. De Saussure drew attention to the existence of disyllabic roots containing 
two sonants between the ¢ (or 0) and the -s- which characterize all disyllabic roots. 
He showed that the Sanskrit infinitive of the word for ‘sew,’ viz. sevt-tum, implies a 
root of the form se?wa-, and that the other forms of this root, namely siw- and syi#-, 
are explainable in accordance with the principles which he had already developed in 
his Mémoire as two alternative forms of the weak grade of this root (s¢ws-). Of the 
same form are the root detwa-, ‘to play,’ which is found in Sanskrit, and the root 
speiwa-, ‘ to spit,’ and others which are not mentioned in the résumé. 

The word for ‘spit’ is of especial value because it has survived in several 
branches of the Indo-European family, and especially in Lithuanian, where the 
infinitive meaning ‘to spit’ is spiduti. ‘This seems to show that the group -e/wa- in 
Indo-European corresponds to -1éu- in Lithuanian. If so, it is natural to suppose 
that among the other Lithuanian infinitives in -iéw-ti- some at least belong to Indo- 
European roots of the form -ezwa-. One of these is prduti, meaning ‘ mow,’ ‘reap,’ or 
‘cut,’ as grass or corn. If spiduti belongs to speiwa-, prautt may belong to a root 
petwa-, and this hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that the expected weak grade 
pii- is to be recognized in Lith. piitis, ‘ harvest,’ and in other forms which contain 
the syllable pui-. 

If we apply to the Indo-European root feiwa- the principles of word-formation 
which are exemplified in the relation between ¢¢pw and dopa, dépw and Sopa, etc., the 
result is a feminine noun foiwd (from poiw(a)-d), the schwa being as usual elided 
before a vowel. This fotwa would mean a ‘cutting,’ ‘mowing,’ or ‘harvesting,’ and 
there is nothing improbable in the assumption that the Greek for ‘grass’ (namely 
moin) was Originally a name for the process by which hay is obtained. Our own 
word hay is descended from a Germanic stem hawja-, which is connected with the 
word hew, so that hay also is named on this principle. 

It may be objected that zoin ought to be oxytone. The answer is that there is 
some slight evidence, mentioned in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott, to show 
that it was sometimes oxytone. 

Finally, it may be asked whether this hypothesis does not throw some light on 
the curious fact that in Boeotian the word for ‘meadow’ is masculine, and not 
feminine. Ina Boeotian inscription we have the genitive plural tév rvdwv, not Trav. 
Perhaps we must recognize a stem ending in -a-, like Skt. go-sani-, ‘cow-winner.’ If 
this type did not accommodate itself to the normal scheme of Greek declension, it 
may perhaps have come to occupy an ambiguous position in respect of gender and 


declension, 
R. McKenzies. 
1 Nachr. Gott. Ges. d, Wiss., 1918, p, 282. 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLV. 3. July-September, 1924. 

W. A. Heidel, Vergil’s Messianic Expectations: stated to be ‘occasioned by the 
appearance of Norden’s recent book, Die Geburt des Kindes.’ While in the main 
highly praising this work, criticizes its attempt to trace to its origin the tradition 
embodied in Eclogue IV. Considers in detail some important questions, especially 
‘the reasons which seem to have led Vergil to suppose that the new Aeon would begin 
on January 1, 40 B.c. Paul Haupt, Philological and Archaeological Studies. Eight 
notes on the following topics: Camel and cable (with reference to Mark X. 25), 
salted with fire, Mercury in Roman medicine, the Median Lapis-lazuli mountain, 
salvation and redemption, threescore and ten (as the limit of human life), the Hittite 
name of Troy, and Ascanius and Alba Longa. M. B. Ogle, On Some Theories 
concerning the Composition of the Aeneid. Argues that in Books I.-VI. the poet is 
developing a single theme of progressive revelation with regard to the promised 
land; and that, therefore, the seeming inconsistencies and contradictions of the 
passages describing the wanderings cannot be used as arguments to support any 
theory of the order in which the different books were composed. Gertrude Hirst, 
Notes on Juvenal 1., I1I., VI., X. On I. 1. 13 calls attention to Georgics III. 3 sqq. as 
a passage very similar in general construction; on III. points out some unnoticed 
instances of symmetrical arrangement ; defends Venusinam in VI. 167 by suggesting 
that the w is here long; in X. 54 defends petuntuy by the ‘ argument from symmetry.” 


Bodleian Quarterly. IV. 43. 1924. 

E. Lobel on Pap. Oxy. 865, which should read, drodefr[ + év Ajpvy dial... .] 
td U8pov 7d oKéAlos, Tod orpalredparos Hyciro M[édwv ’OrdAé]ws vd00s vids tort[epov 
be pe|ramepmrros eyév[ero Pidoxry|rns Kata pdvreav xpyoapevwov tov “EAAjvev.... It 
therefore becomes unnecessary to refer the fragment to a ‘lost work dealing with 
Sicilian history.’ 


Classical Philology. XIX. 3. July, 1924. 

A. B. West, Pericles’ Political Heivs, 11. W. continues his account of Athenian 
politics down to the peace of 421 B.c., and seeks to show that Nicias steadily aimed 
at such a peace as Pericles would have approved. W. L. Westermann, Account of 
Lamp Oil from the Estate of Apollonius. WW. publishes the text of Cornell Papyrus 
No. 1, and adds a detailed commentary, a translation, and a general interpretation. 
The papyrus shows that seasonal movements of agricultural labour over a wide area 
were a feature of Hellenistic times, and sheds new light on the early participation 
of cultured Hellenes in the cults of Isis and Serapis. H.M. Hubbell, Chrysostom 
and Rhetoric. An examination of the seven homilies of Chrysostom on St. Paul 
shows them to belong to the class described by the rhetoricians as Aadua/, or informal 
talks. The influence of the diatribe appears in the use of the second person singular, 
and of ¢yci to mark the words of an imaginary interlocutor. M. E. Deutsch shows 
that the association of three triumphs with Pompey was very common, and that, 
being celebrated over three continents, they readily suggested the conception of P. 
as the conqueror of the world. P. Shorey questions Vinogradoff’s interpretation, in 
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his Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, of Aristotle’s Universal Justice, and Vinogra- 
doff replies briefly. C.S. Northup would connect Belion, a name ascribed by Strabo 
to a Portuguese river, with the Celtic god Bel, L. H. Gray refers to Professor 
Fraser’s view of the original structure of Saturnian verse. 


XIX. 4. October, 1924. 

A. Shewan, Astevis and the Voyage of Telemachus. S. argues that Asteris is 
Daskalio, and not Arcoudi. If év rop§uo means ‘in the strait,’ the words are not 
true of Arcoudi, nor are the descriptions rerpijecoa and od peydAn. Positive evidence 
in favour of Daskalio is quoted from Strabo and Paulatos. C. H. Moore, Latin 
Exercises from a Greek Schoolroom, M. quotes and comments upon fragments of 
papyri, which contain exercises in the learning of Latin. They are Greek vocabu- 
laries of Latin words (P. Oxy. 1099, P. Ryl. 61), excerpts from the Aeneid (P.S.I. 21), 
and what appears to be a schoolboy’s attempt to restate the substance of Aeneid I. 
477-93 in the same number of verses of his own (P.S.J. 142). T. Frank, Roman 
Census Statistics from 225 to 28 B.c, F. sets himself to show that the figures given in 
our sources should be accepted. The low figures of the years 209 and 194 can be. 
explained on historical grounds. W. Rhys Roberts, References to Plato in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric. R. suggests that in the opening chapters A. has deliberately inserted 
reminiscences of the Gorgias. H.C. Nutting, Czceyo, Tusculan Disputations I: 74. 
N. points out the difficulty of distinguishing in this work between careless composi- 
tion, due to Cicero’s state of mind, and later incorporation of marginal comments, 
In I. 74 he would regard leges enim uetant as a marginal’gloss. G. Smith, Dicasts in 
the Ephetic Courts. S. concludes that the reorganization of the ephetic courts at 
Athens and the substitution of dicasts for ephetae took place before 409-8. R. J. 
Bonner, Administration of Justice under Pisistvatus. Pisistratus, by appointing rural 
justices to arbitrate, contributed to Athenian practice the feature of public arbitration. 
C. H. Moore discusses the period of twenty years for which the tauvobolium was 
efficacious. C, Murley shows that ¢ép7a in Pausanias’ description of the Atlas 
metope at Olympia refers not to the globe but to the apples. H.G. Robertson 
criticizes attempts to emend Antiphon V. 78. P. Shorey would read atr@ for airé 
in Aristotle, Metaphysics 1075b 7, and oixe‘as for oixéas in the second hypothesis of 
Euripides’ Ovestes. A. C. Schlesinger shows that tradition represents Draco not 
only as the severe legislator, but also as a lawgiver of high excellence. 


Mnemosyne, LII. 4. 1924. 


H. J. Rose, writing on the Terminalia, the Regifugium, and the intercalary 
month, agrees with C. T. Merrill in holding that the Terminalia originally marked 
the end of the year. According to M. the ancients naturally intercalated after that 
festival (before beginning the new year), but later on they found it necessary to add 
five days more to complete the lunar year. R., agreeing that the year originally 
ended on the day of the Terminalia, thinks that the primitive Romans began their 
year ‘when the weather seemed suitable for agriculture,’ and ended it at the 
beginning of winter. There was an interval of some sixty days before the new year. 
These days, on which one could not work in the fields, were devoted largely to 
religious rites and festivals. When the calendar was improved it was felt that some 
interval must be left between one year and the next for performing expiatory 
ceremonies, and in particular’ the Regifugium. Hence the ‘five days.’ J. van 
Ijzeren, Archilochus Evatosthent comparatus, translates a passage from the zepi dyovs, in 
the course of which the Evigone of Eratosthenes is compared with Archilochus. As 
the point of the comparison is not obvious, van I. considers first whether the reading 
‘ Archilochus’ is correct; having decided that it is, he next gives a sketch of the 
plot of the Evigone (following Maass). To the question what in Archilochus is 
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comparable to this, he suggests the Jobacchi, though with some doubt owing to the 
scantiness of the material. LL. Rank contributes the first of a series of articles in 
which he proposes to offer ‘various observations and conjectures on various 
passages in the Donatean and pseudo-Donatean commentaries, to add some 
observations on Eugraphius’ comment, and to correct some errors in the edition 
of Wessner. In the present article he discusses (intey alia) the famous canon of 
Sedigitus. Ign. Errandonea concludes his contributions entitled Sophoclet Chori 
Persona Tvagica. After having discussed (in his previous articles) the attitude and 
behaviour of the chorus in each of the seven plays of Sophocles, he now gives some 
general conclusions. The chorus is a true actor, but differs much from the rest of 
the actors, just as it differs from a spectator. Scarcely ever can the chorus effect 
anything by personal action . . . in general, as Aristotle has said, edvoiay , . . pdvov 
mapexeTar ofs mdpertw. P. H. Damsté has critical notes on Propertius III. ; 
C. Brakman on Firmicus. J. A. Fitzherbert has short notes on Plato, Paym. 1414, 
and Thuc. VII. 13. 2. This number also contains a satire entitled Vita by the late 
J. J. Hartman. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. 1. 1. 1925. 
[This is a continuation of the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das hlassische Altertum, Geschichte 
und deutsche Literatur und fiiy Pedagogik in a new form, abandoning the sharp division 
and separate pagination of the two sections of each issue. | 


A. Tumarkin, Die Einheit des Platonischen Phadrus. A detailed analysis of the 
Phaedvus, designed to prove the carefully planned unity of the whole dialogue. 
O. Schroeder, Avistoteles als Dichtey. An appreciative discussion of the poems con- 
cerned with Hermias of Atarneus, illustrated by Didymus on Demosthenes. 
E. Norden, Dreieck. Ein Beitvag zuv Geschichte des Fremdwortergebvauchs im Altertum. 
Starting with Germanicus, Avatea, Frag. VI., where he defends the MS. reading, 
N. discusses the various views held at Rome regarding the propriety of imitating 
Greek word-formation, borrowing Greek words, etc., and argues that this problem is 
only one aspect of the wider question of the Roman attitude towards the whole 
Greek culture. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). III. 4. 1924. 

M. E, Deutsch, The Apparatus of Caesay’s Triumphs. Save in the case of the 
Gallic triumph there was a direct relation between the material used (e.g. ivory, 
citrus) and the conquered countries, E. G. Cox, Classical Tvaditions in Medieval 
Ivish Literature. 


TV. f: 43925. 


A. S. Cook publishes Pilatus’ Latin version of the seventh book of the Odyssey 
(A.D. 1360), used by Petrarch and so (indirectly) by Chaucer in the Clerk’s Tale. 
A. M. Ellis, Hovace’s Influence on Dryden. 


Philologus. LXXIX.4. 1924. 

T. Stifler, Das wernichesche Gesetz und die bukolische Dihdvese. S. criticizes the 
extensions of W.’s Law by Sommer and Meister. Bekker was correct in saying 
that the poets avoid spondee before Bucolic Diaeresis. Consequently, no artificially 
created dactylic form in this place of the verse proves that the poet is avoiding 
lengthening by position. He may have been merely avoiding a spondee. F. Bickel, 
Neupythagoveische Kosmologie bei den Romern. As against Hoffmann and Miuhl, B. 
claims that Neo-Pythagorean rather than Poseidonian influence lies behind Roman 
doctrine, more particularly in Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11. 1 sqq. Incidentally he corrects 
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Boll’s interpretation of Manilius I. 515 sqq., and reads in v. 517, tn uartam exundat 
faciem pev saecula pontos, O, Crusiust and R. Herzog, Dev Tvawm des Herondas. 
Crusius’ posthumous essay deals with Herondas generally and Mime 8 in particular, 
and thus introduces Herzog’s detailed consideration of the latter. Herzog gives 
text, apparatus, full commentary. The Dream and its interpretation represent 
Herondas’ answer to the Coan-Alexandrian clique which had criticized his verse. The 
dreamer is H. himself; the veavias is Dionysus (patron of poetry in this age); the 
yépwv is perhaps Philetas of Cos. Herzog also examines H.’s relations with 
Theocritus and Callimachus. L.Gurlitt, Testamentum povcelu. For rixovibus capitinas 
read pictortbus capillinas (sc. saetas). 


LXXX. 1, 1924. 

R. Kerber, Hélderlins Verhilims zu Homer. WW. Schmid, Der homerische Schiffs- 
hatalog und seine Bedeutung fiiy die Datierung der Ilias. Builds on Niese’s view. The 
basis of the Catalogue is a geographical poem, written possibly in Boeotia. The 
author of the Cypria took this over to give geographical detail to the assembly of 
heroes at Aulis. Between 600-560 B.c. an Attic rhapsode transferred the episode 
from the Cypma to the Jlad, altering and interpolating for political and artistic 
reasons. K. Rupprecht, Afostolis Eudem und Suwidas. A polemic against Frau Adler 
concerning her review of R.’s book with above title. IF. Wilhelm surveys the story 
of the pious brothers of Catina, and gives a new reference to the legend in 2 on 
Greg. Naz. J.Schnetz claims that Rigilinus, whose verses are cited by the Ravenna 
geographer, was a real person, and probably a Lombard. He suggests etymologies 
for the name. 


LXXX, 2. 1924. 


H. Steiger, Euripides, ein antikey Ibsen? The author maintains his view, as 
against Wilamowitz and Petersen, that question is to be answered affirmatively. 
K. Latte, Glossographika. (i.) L.. claims that the collection of glosses in the Florence 
MS. (=Laurent 58, 19, fol. 188r-191u) comes from Hesychius-Diogenian. Excerpts 
were made by a Byzantine to show how various dialects contributed to Homeric 
vocabulary. Investigation proves that the assignment to dialects is generally either 
right or at least probable; it was therefore taken simultaneously with the glosses 
from H.-D. (ii.) L. attempts to estimate value of explanations of dialect-glosses in 
Homeric Scholia, Information therein contained must go back to local antiquarians 
writing in the fourth and third centuries B.c. (iii.) A detailed survey of Hellenistic 
Glossography. O. Crusius,t Lobon und seine Verwandten. An account of L,’s 
activities as a literary forger. L. meant his work as a caricature of serious 
Alexandrian scholarship. J. H. van Haeringen, Zur Frage des Pisonerbriefes. 
H. claims that comparison with Eff. II. 1 shows that in the Avs Poetica, from 
1, 323 on, Horace is dealing not with drama, but with poetry intended for reading. 
F. Scheidweiler discusses three passages in Petronius—viz. (i.) the situation in 
c. 15, (ii.) the time-difficulties of the Cena (c. 26), (iii.) the riddle in c. 58, agreeing 
with Bliimner that the gnomon is meant, Th. Stifler proposes to read in Menander, 
Heros V. 3 (for papyrus eritpofpw) évi tpopp. K. Rupprecht defends the text in 
Philemon, Fr. 2 (Kock), and claims that this use of was (practically = interjection) 
has been overlooked. K. Miinscher examines the metre of the Christian hymn 
(Oxy. Pap., No. 1786) and finds it anapaestic. A. Klotz describes and collates two 
double pages of MS. of Pliny, Nat. Hist. (Books XX. and XXVIII.), found in 
Dresden, 1902-3. N. Wecklein discusses the pavodes in Septem contyva Thebas. 
H. Frankel claims that Marc. Aurel. IV. 49, 2-5, is really taken from a lost book of 
Arrian’s Epictetus, F. Zimmermann, in Chariton II. 2, 1, proposes to read, ’AAAd 
kal tovs [kat] evOdde vouile cots, F. Eckstein claims that apocalave or apoculave in 
Petronius is a Latin form of droyaAdw. . 
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Rheinisches Museum. LXXIII. 4. 1924. [N.B. Parts I-III. were 
published in 1920, The former editor, A. Brinkmann, died in July, 1923, and an 
obituary notice is published in the present number. The present editor is 
F. Marx.] 


fA. Brinkmann, Die Meteorologie Avrians. An elaborate analysis of forms and 
usages which supports the identification of the author with the historian and the 
attribution to the second century a.p. (conclusion to follow). E. Howald, Meleager 
und Achill. Argues that an original Achilleis followed an earlier ‘Wrath of Meleager’ 
(see Iliad IX. 495 sqq.), with the necessary adaptations to suit the Trojan setting. 
Seeks to disentangle ‘ Urachilleis,’ ‘ Patrokleius,’ and other elements in the Iliad. 
E. Schwyzer, Zu gviechischen Inschriften (continued from LXX. 426 sqq.). Restora- 
tions and interpretation of—5. Dejixiones at Selinus; 6. ll. 17-20 of the great in- 
scription of Pelasgiotic Larisa; 7. The Delphian inscription on the Phaselitans 
(Mél. Nicole 625-8). H. Schoene, Hippokvates rept pappdxwv, Text and critical notes 
on this fragment from cod. Urbinas graec. 64, with old Latin translation and 
discussion of the meaning of ¢dpyaxa, L. Radermacher, Eustathius von Antiochien, 
Platon und Sophokles, Evidence from submerged quotations in a polemical writing of 
Eustathius for text of Plato, ep. II. 3648, read dyvpra: dé [kat] pdvres ; Sophocles, 
Phil, 883, kdprvéovr’=Kat éurvéovra not daymvéovta, which is a doubtful form in 
Sophoclean trimeters (in Tvach. 335 read éupeivac’); and Phil. 447-51. A. Funck, De 
Euclione Plautino. Discusses the character of Euclio in the Aulularia, and combats 
the views of Bonnet. F. Wilhelm, Plutaychos repi jovxids. On the subject matter 
and ideas of the fragment and its relation to earlier philosophy. F. Marx, Critica 
hermeneutica. Notes on Diphilus, fr. 42x, Porphyrius, De abstin. IV. 8, C.L.L. 
XIII. 705. 


Wiener Blatter. II. 1923-4. 


g. F. Glaeser, Platos Paidagogik. General sketch. M. Schuster, Livius und 
Verdi’s Aida. Livy XXX. 12-15 (Sophoniba). G. Weicker, Antike Gespenstey (con- 
tinued), J, C. Ewald Falls, Die Entdechung dey Menasstadt. Account of C. M. Kauf- 
mann’s expedition to Karm abu mina. R. Sellheim, Zum 100. Todestag F. A. Wolfs. 
E. Sadée, Die Abberufung des Germanicus aus Germanien. From S.’s article in Bonney 
Jahrb. 124. Notices. 

10. J. Voigt, Paestum. Descriptive. E. Vetter, Achdische Grosskonige des 14, 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. in den hethitischen Keilschrifturkunden. A summary of Forrer’s 
views. R. Engel, Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche. Translation of Ap. Met. 
IV. 28 sq. P. Barth, Geschichtlichery Hintergrund und dussere Geschichte dey Stoa. 
Extracts from the author’s book Die Stoa. H. Lamer, Dev Leuchtturm von Coruna. 
The light that shone from Trajan’s time to ours. Notices. 


Wiener Studien. XLIII. 2. 1922-3. 


L. Radermacher, Zum Prolog dey Hipyvn, Textual. H. Gomperz, ‘Heraklits 
Einheitslehve’ von Alois Patin als Ausgangspunkt zum Verstindnis Hevakits. The value 
of P. has been overlooked. G. discusses H. in general, and deals in detail with 
many of the fragments, which are printed with translations. J. Mesk, Die Tendenz 
dev Xenophontischen Anabasis. A reply to Kérte, Kappelmacher, and others in defence 
of Diirrbach’s theory (Rev. Et. gy., 1893). X. wrote between 370 and 367 B.c. to 
justify his own conduct. K. Kunst, Zuv Samia des Menandyos. On the plot: a 
criticism of E. Wiist (Philologus, 1923). E. Kalinka, Die Avbettsweise des Rhetors 
Dionys. 1. A. Kappelmacher, Zum Stil Catos in De re rustica. Finds a regular 
arrangement of kola and kommata in the prologue. These, and the ditrochaic 
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clausulae, are not Greek, but due to the language of Roman religion. A. Lesky, 
Die griechischen Pelopidendvamen und Senecas Thyestes. Begins witha long examination 
of evidence for the Sophoklean trilogy. This turns out not to be behind Seneca: 
Euripides is the source. J. Scharnagl, Nachlese zur Textesgestaltung des Avnobianischen 
Conflictus, Psalmenkommentars und Praedestinatus. III. A. Scheindler, Zur Text- 
hritik dey Homevischen Gedichte. J. A. Kappelmacher, Xenophon und Isokvates. 1. is in 
debt to the Amabasis. Cp. Paneg. 145 and An. II. 4, 3; Pan. 144 and An. VIL. 7, 23 
(the number 6000). H. v. Arnim, Zum Demadespapyyus. Concluded. K. Kunst, 
Oedv ev yotvace keira, In sinu (e.g. Tac. Hist. III. 19) is no parallel as E. Schwyzer 
alleged (Wackhernagel-Festschvift, p. 293). A. Kappelmacher, Martial und Quintilian. 
Q. disapproved of people with an outlook like M.’s in e.g. I. 15, 11 sq., I]. 90. That 
is why M. left out Q. in I. 61,7 sqq. E.Hauler, Zu Fronto S. 232, Z.15 sq. (Naber). 
A fresh examination of the MS. shows the reading to have been at nunc amisso nepote 
luctus mihi dolove filiae, dolove genevt multiplicatur : meum motum pertuli, meovum luctum 
Serve nequeo. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLII. 3-4 and Anzeiger. 1924. 


E. Sievers finds in certain categories of words with full grade ablaut in first 
syllable (e.g. strong aorists) a prolongation of the initial consonant, accompanied by 
accentuation of the syllable itself, when a vowel has been lost before or after the 
initial consonant; gives numerous examples from chief (including modern) I.-Eu. 
languages. W. Porzig on the development of meaning in neuter formations in 
-men|mn- (e.g. Lat. fulmen); concludes that I.-Eu. used this suffix to denote 
‘Dinge, die geformt und krafterfiillt waren.’ F. Specht, Lithuanian declension 
(especially acc. pl. of o-stems, with -wns becoming -zos ?), followed by a discussion of 
alleged examples of ‘secondary nasalization’ in Zemaitish dialect. H. Amman 
continues his studies of Homeric word order and constructions (position of verbs: 
10. elAov, eiAdunv ; II. alpéw, aipéouar; 12. pépw). F. Sommer, Lith. bvotaw voc., not 
merely -ai, but also -4- (for -l-) due to analogy. A. Gétze, Hittite jugan, ‘yoke.’ 
Borrowing from Skt. yugam (with change of -m to -n) will explain termination (-an 
instead of -a); cf. also Hitt. jugas=‘ yearly,’ da-tugas = ‘ biennially,’ Skt. yuga=‘epoch, 
generation.’ E. Kieckers, Skt. tatva vané (apposition), gives parallels from Estnian« 
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THE POLITICAL ELEMENT IN THE HERACLEIDAE 
OF EURIPIDES, 


x 


THE political situation in Hellas in the early part of 419 B.c. was extremely 
promising for the Athenians. 

Alcibiades had succeeded in 420 in concluding an alliance with Argos, 
Mantinea and Elis, and although the Fifty years Truce of Nicias! had not yet 
been formally denounced? and the alliance with the Argives and their allies 
was purely defensive,® yet the star of Lacedaemon was to all appearances on 
the wane. Alcibiades had brought off successfully his first great coup and had 
begun his ascent towards the principal place in the leadership of Athens.‘ 

No doubt many of those who had been present in the Senate at the 
reception of the Lacedaemonian envoys in the early summer of the preceding 
year were still doubtful as to the wisdom of entering into an alliance which 
would almost certainly lead to the denouncing of the treaty of Nicias; but there 
could be no doubt that the immediate effect of the new alliance was to push 
back the frontiers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy almost to the gates of 
Sparta itself,> and this result could not but be welcome to all patriotic 
Athenians. The fact, however, that the new alliance, with all the advantages 
that it brought to the Athenians, would probably mean, sooner or later, and 
rather sooner than later, the renewal of those hostilities with Lacedaemon 
which had already lasted for ten years was doubtless sufficient to make many 
Athenians unfavourably disposed towards it. 

During the ten years’ war that had preceded the welcome peace of Nicias, 
Athens had been by no means always successful, and besides promising a 
renewal of commercial activities the peace treaty seemed likely to put an end 
for a generation at least to the slaughter that had decimated so many Athenian 
families. It is therefore hardly to be wondered at if the alliance now entered into 
by Athens at the instigation of the young and headstrong Alcibiades was widely 
unpopular. To the supporters of Nicias in the city it was naturally anathema: 
it was a direct blow aimed at the efficacy of the treaty that represented the 
most successful political effort of their leader, and should it prove, as it appeared 

2 Thuc. V. 27. 2 Thuc. V. 48. 5 Plut, Alc, epyov fv rhv Aaxedaluova epi- 
3 Thuc, V. 47. 4 Thuc. V. 45. yevéo Oat. 
NOS, III-IV. VOL. XIX. I 
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might well be the case, a wise measure in the end, would without doubt con- 
tribute to their leader’s fall. 

In fact Athens was not only divided at this time between the partisans of 
Nicias and Alcibiades as such, but between those who were tired of war and 
welcomed an opportunity of getting on with their daily business in safety and 
quiet and those who, notwithstanding the trials of the past ten years, still clung 
to the ideal of Athenian imperialism and aggrandizement even at the cost of 
carrying on another war. 

At the time we are considering, the latter party had just made a bold bid 
for power, but it was still ‘up to them to make good.’ 

No doubt many birds of ill omen in Athens, Argos, and elsewhere were at 
once ready to prophesy the disaster that actually occurred during the summer 
of 418 at Mantinea; but such murmurings would at once have been attributed 
by the partisans of Alcibiades to the underhand methods of the agents of Nicias. 

The position in Athens was one of expectancy on both sides, the peace 
faction hoping that the alliance with the Argives would prove a failure and lead 
to the removal of Alcibiades from the field of practical politics, while the 
opposing party had high hopes of soon bringing about the utter subjection of 
Lacedaemon and thus definitely ending the war by the consequent absolute 
supremacy of Athens over the whole of Hellas. 

That the partisans of both sides aired their views pretty freely in the 
Agora and elsewhere may easily be believed, and arguments of all kinds for and 
against would be current in the mouth of the man in the street. Any public 
speech or important lawsuit or religious celebration in which allusion might 
probably be made to the political situation would be certain of a crowded 
audience, and if the speaker happened to be a clever and able one his words 
might give rise to considerable excitement and perhaps have some effect on 
the current of public opinion. 

It is to this period that we shall find reason to assign the performance of 
the Heracleidae of Euripides; a play the apparent inconsistencies of which have 
been noted and pointed out by successive generations of scholars and have 
hitherto only been accounted for to a limited extent by the assumption of the 
presence of twoor more large gaps in the text, which are supposed to have been 
caused in the course of its transmission from the fifth century B.c. to our own 
times. 

It is extremely improbable that those dramatic and literary qualities which 
have caused the play to be appreciated by students and scholars of the last few 
centuries should have been the qualities that were most admired in it by the 
Athenian public on its first appearance on the stage: in fact, in disturbed 
periods such as times of war and stress literary excellence and dramatic perfec- 
tion are less apt to touch an audience than references to contemporary events 
or debated social and religious questions. 

Two plays of Euripides, which we have reason to believe were performed 
before the Heracletdae, offer at least one alternative to the usual interpretation ; 
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the Alcestis! and the Hippolytus.2 It appears highly probable that the alterna- 
tive interpretations of these two plays of Euripides, confirmed as they are by 
the examination of numerous other works of the same author, may have been 
those especially appreciated by their original audiences. 

In this respect we, having the lessons of the World War at hand, are 
perhaps more favourably placed than the learned scholars who did not know 
by experience what influence a long-continued and world-wide state of war 
could exert upon public feeling and especially upon the critical faculty in regard 
to literary work. 


I}. 


Let us now look through the play as we have it and see how far the 
difficulties that have been met with in its interpretation may be surmounted 
without having recourse to the drastic methods of textual emendation which 
were so popular among scholars one or two centuries ago. 

The play opens with a scene that must have been more than familiar to 
the Athenian theatre-goer of that time: suppliants are assembled round an 
altar in front of a temple, and one of these, a very old man, loses no time in 
telling us (in the best business-like manner of Euripidean prologues) who he 
and his youthful fellow-suppliants are, and why they are there. He himself is 
Iolaus, the children with him are the sons of his old comrade-in-arms, 
Heracles, whose daughters have taken sanctuary inside the temple with their 
grandmother, Alcmena. The eldest son, Hyllus, with his elder brothers, is 
away seeking assistance. 

Being condemned to death in Argos by Eurystheus after the death of 
Heracles, they fled the land, but have hitherto found no peace, continually 
chivvied by the heralds of the Argive king, who have demanded them at the 
hands of every successive State to which they fled. So they have come to 
the Tetrapolis, trusting in the blood relationship of its kings with Heracles, 
and in their father’s past indebtedness to Theseus. 

A herald appears and attempts to drag the suppliants from the altar 
by force. At their cries, some old men of the neighbourhood run to the altar: 
the herald is persuaded to refer his case to Demophon, king of Attica, who 
now arrives upon the scene. Demophon refuses to extradite the suppliants, 
and very nearly comes to blows with the herald, who finally departs with 
threats of immediate military action on the part of his chief, Eurystheus. 

Iolaus thanks Demophon for his generous behaviour in taking upon him- 
self the enmity of Argos on behalf of the suppliant Heracleidae. Demophon’s 
reply is prudent*but decided. He will call a council of the citizens, will draw 
up his army; but first he will send out scouts to reconnoitre the force of the 
enemy, enquire the omens of the seers, and make sacrifice. He invites Iolaus 
and the other suppliants to accept his hospitality meanwhile. Iolaus refuses 
and Demophon departs leaving him at the altar. 


1 See A. W. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 4 See J.A.S. in C.2., Vol. XXXIII., p, 9. 
pp. 1-138. 
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After a choral ode on the insolence of Eurystheus and his herald, Demo- 
phon returns. He looks somewhat anxious. Iolaus questions him and learns 
that he has himself seen the Argive army and Eurystheus at their head. As 
far as he, Demophon, was concerned, all was going well—the city was in arms, 
the sacrifices ready—when, on enquiring of the seers, they all agreed in telling 
him that a maiden, daughter of a noble father, must be sacrificed. He refuses 
to sacrifice his own daughter or that of any one of his citizens; the city is in 
an extremely unsettled state, some being in favour of armed intervention and ~ 
some against. He asks Iolaus to suggest some way out of the difficulty. 

Iolaus bitterly remarks that in that case there is nothing for it but to fall 
into the hands of his enemies; yet he tries one more scheme: he suggests that 
Demophon should given him up instead of the Heracleidae. This idea Demo- 
phon refuses to entertain, as being impracticable, and tells him to think of 
something else. 

At this juncture Macaria comes out of the temple, and on learning the 
position, offers herself as a willing sacrifice for the safety of her brothers and 
sisters. Iolaus is loud in her praise; but he asks her‘to call her sisters and to 
abide by the lot cast amongst them. Macaria firmly refuses this chance of life 
and only consents to—nay, insists upon—death of her own free will and 
choice. She begs Iolaus to accompany her and hold her in his arms when she 
dies. He says he cannot bear it. She then asks him to beg Demophon to 
allow her at least to breathe her last in the hands of women and not of men. 
Demophon here interrupts to assure her that it shall be so, speaks a few brief 
words of praise, and then tells her to speak her last to the old man and her 
brethren if she wishes. She bids them good-bye and departs. 


Thus far the action of the play is swift and homogeneous. Few tragedies 
of Euripides, indeed, present such a close sequel of dramatic incident as the 
lines we have so far examined. What follows is, however, a very different affair. 


After the stasimon, enter a servant. He tells us he is a vassal of Hyllus 
and bearer of good news. JIolaus calls Alemena out from the temple. She 
comes, but at first takes the servant for a herald of Eurystheus. Iolaus 
explains, and she welcomes the servant, who proceeds to recount that Hyllus is 
at hand with numerous allies, his army drawn up ready for battle against 
~ Eurystheus. Jolaus enquires whether the Athenian chieftains know this. The 
servant assures him that they do, that in fact Hyllus’ force is even now forming 
its left wing. 

This intelligence has a wonderful effect on the old man; he insists on going 
to the battlefield, orders the servant to bring him weapons and to lead him 
forth. This the servant does, with many misgivings, after trying in vain with 
Alcmena to dissuade the aged Iolaus, whose limbs scarce bear him, from 
joining in the fray. 4 

Another stasimon and again a servant enters—this time, some would have 
it, a servant of Alcmena, and not the man of the previous epeisodion. He 
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says he brings Alcmena good news, for the enemy is defeated. What heactually 
says is: ‘‘ We are victorious over the enemy.” Alcmena naturally welcomes 
this news, but asks anxiously: 

poBos yap ev wor Low ods eyo Oéra, 
to which the man replies : 

Siow péyiortov y’ evKrEcis KaTA OTpaToOY, 
and proceeds to give an account of the battle; how Hyllus called Eurystheus 
to single combat, but he would not come; how, then, the seers 
adiecav 

Natpwav Bpoteiwy evOvs ovfprov povor. 
how the king of the Athenians addressed the army as a noble-born leader 
should— 


® EvyrroNitas, TH te Booxovon xOovi 
Kal TH TeKOVN, VOY TL’ apKécat YpEwv. 
and the other called on his troops not to put Argos to shame; how the armies 
clashed. “‘ At first,” says he, ‘‘ the repeated blows of the Argive spear brake us 
asunder,” but then the tide of battle turned again; how many fell; 
Hy b€ TOD KEeXEVT MATOS 
°O. ras AOnvas, & Tov ’Apyetov yunv 
omelpovtes, ovK dpn&er’ alayivnv monet ; 
and, at last, he says: ‘‘ We put the Argive army to flight.” Then Iolaus, 
seeing Hyllus go by in his chariot, asked to be allowed to mount the car and 
dashed off in pursuit of Eurystheus. 

Now the servant says that up to this point in his narrative he has only 
related what he himself has seen, but now he is going to speak only from 
hearsay: a miracle, they say, occurred, for as Iolaus prayed aloud that his 
youth might be restored to him, if even only for this one day, two bright stars 
shone out upon the yoke of the chariot, hiding the car in a dark cloud, from 
which the aged charioteer presently emerged miraculously rejuvenated! He 
has captured Eurystheus, who is even now in bonds. Verily no man may be 
called fortunate until his dying day, such be the chances that befall the great ! 

Alcmena is overjoyed at the news, but asks why Iolaus did not slay his 
enemy on the spot. The servant tells her it was that she might see him and 
have him in her power, and in fact, after a choral ode in glorification of the 
deified Heracles, Eurystheus appears—under guard. 

A Messenger, assumed by some to be again a servant of Alcmena on the 
strength of his opening Séc7rowa, says he has brought Eurystheus for Alemena 
to dispose of. A violent burst of anger from her ends in a threat of immediate 
death to Eurystheus. But here someone intervenes, saying (1. 961): 


OUK €aT’ AVUGTOV TOVSE GOL KATAKTAVELD. 
The MSS. and older edd. attribute this line to the Chorus, later editors 
to the ‘servant.’ 
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The angry reply (1. 962), 


adrws dp’ avTov aixpadrwtov etroper, 
is attributed by the MSS. and older edd. to the Messenger, by later editors 
to Alcmena. 

In the ensuing dialogue the speaker of 1. 961 insists that Eurystheus, 
being a prisoner of war, cannot, according to Athenian law, be slain; while the 
speaker of 1. 962 with equal vehemence upholds the opposite opinion. At 
last Alcmena says she will herself slay him. Eurystheus makes a very frank 
and manly statement in his own defence, and the Chorus urge Alcmena to let 
him go. But she meanwhile has thought of a means of freeing Athens from 
blame in the matter of his death: she will slay him, and then deliver up his 
body to the Athenians! Eurystheus again speaks, this time to give the 
Athenians the prophecy that has served to assign a date to the play. Alcmena 
urges her minions to take him away to the slaughter and then throw his body 
to the dogs, which they do with the full approval of the Chorus. And the 
play is at an end. 


When we consider the utter absence of any lament for, or even reference 
to, the presumed fate of Macaria in the latter part of the play, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that critics have sought an obvious explanation in the possible 
loss of a large and important part of the play itself, which should originally 
have contained a recital (by yet another Messenger!) of Macaria’s sacrifice. 

Before resorting to such a violent remedy, let us see if we may not 
perhaps find a solution to the problem in the play as it stands. 

The passage (ll. 823-842) with the King of Athens’ call to arms and the 
cry of the combatants is well calculated to give a careless reader or hearer the 
impression that the Athenians in this play, as in the traditional legend, actually 
join battle with the forces of Eurystheus, but on closer examination it will be 
seen that such an event is nowhere explicitly stated to have taken place. 
On the contrary, the distinction is very clearly drawn by the Servant (follower 
of Hyllus, who speaks ll. 799-866) between ‘ Us’—i.e. the Heracleid Allies— 
and ‘ the King of the Athenians.’ 

Demophon and Eurystheus have no wish to fight one another (Il. 264-265), 
and there is no reason inherent in this play why we should assume that 
Eurystheus actually attacks Demophon’s army; and this being the case, we 
may well believe he would not have felt himself bound to intervene.1 

Demophon, as soon as he had seen the Argive army, realized that a civil 
war was probable if he fought, as Copreus had told him ;” he then ‘ worked 

1 Ll. 826-827, dpxéoa = defend. Suppl., 1. 313 (341). Demophon had been roused 
2 Ll.165sq. This argument is reallya very to anger by the behaviour of Copreus, and had 
powerful one; for a king (a tragedy king, always spoken (and acted) as arrogantly as he; but 
democratic and constitutional as befits a ruler when he had had time to cool down, and had 
of free Athens) to incur the responsibility of a seen the Argive army face to face, he was much 
war on behalf of third parties was a tricky less violent! The analogy of such a situation 


business, unless he had the people’s entire con- with that at Athens in the early part of 419 B.c. 
sent. Compare Pelasgus’ hesitation in Aesch. is fairly evident, 
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the oracle’ in order to avoid his obligation if possible (ll. 390 sqq.). This 
scheme failed owing to Macaria’s generosity; but, nevertheless, Demophon 
could not afford the risk. Iolaus realizes this, and is unenthusiastic (ll. 602- 
603). If he believed those oracles he would feel safe at once, and rejoice 
accordingly, though sorrowing for Macaria; instead of which he knows 
Demophon will not fight, but is uncertain what he will do with Macaria! 
But when Hyllus’ servant comes and tells him Hyllus has arrived with many 
allies, that has a very different effect upon him (1. 640 and the excitement 
of ll. 666 sqq.): he now thinks Demophon may perhaps risk it—and he does, 
in fact, go so far as to bring out his troops in battle array. Now, at last, 
Iolaus knows there is going to be fighting: he wants to go there; and go 
he does. 

The messenger who brings in Eurystheus is not an Athenian—he is a 
Heracleid ally (see 1. 962)! The other servant has incidentally already told 
Alcmena that her loved ones are alive (1.792), hence we must suppose Macaria 
to be alive too; nor is there any reason for her to be otherwise if the Athenian 
forces have not joined in the battle, and her sacrifice was therefore not called 
for. When the victory has been gained Hyllus and Iolaus raise the trophy 
(ll. 936-937) without Demophon. Eurystheus expressly states that Athens 
aye him, ‘let him alone,’ and for this he is duly grateful (Il. 1026 sq.). 

The behaviour of Athens towards Argos in this play thus appears to be 
just what one would expect in 419 B.c.—by no means hostile, though prepared 
to ward off attack. 

There remains the difficulty of the word Sporetwy at |. 822. 

Taken by itself, the reference appears to be to human sacrifices offered 
before giving battle,1 apparently by the Argive army.? 

Taken in conjunction with the preceding conduct of Macaria, it appears 
to refer to her sacrifice, and has been interpreted in this sense by many 
scholars, most of whom, however, have expressed surprise at this very strange 
and casual form of reference to such an event, and have therefore tried to set 
matters straight by emendation and conjecture. 

Without quoting the numerous scholars that have contributed to the 
discussion of this question, we may note Dr. Pearson’s remark? that Macaria 
cannot be meant, since Demophon had promised that she should breathe her 
last in the arms of women and not of men. Also, we may remark, the 
traditional legend made Macaria slay herself, and not be slain by others,‘ 
though in a Euripidean drama this is not such a serious consideration. 

The objection that human sacrifice was practically, if not entirely, unknown 
in historic Greece is hardly tenable. Plutarch mentions a case that occurred 


1 Brodeau’s note ad loc. in the Oporinus p. 374: ‘ Besides, the sacrifices meant seem 
(Basle) Euripides of 1562, p. 740, reads as rather to be those of the Argive army... 
follows: ‘Nemo id si factum est, miretur,cum mentioned at 673.’ 
nulla olim gens fuerit, quae humana uictima 3 The Heraclidae, Cambridge, 1907, p. 118. 
diis sacra non fecerit.’ 4 E.g. Schol. Ar. Eg. 1151; Paus. I. xxxii. 6 

2 Euripides, ed. Paley, London, 1872, Vol.1.2, | Zenob, Prou, II. 61. 
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as late as his own time;! and it is more than probable that in the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars such o¢dyia, if not publicly recognized, were at all events 
occasionally winked at in view of the magnitude of the issues involved. 

It is therefore quite conceivable that the human sacrifices mentioned are 
in no way to be connected with the offer of Macaria, who may quite well not 
have been sacrificed at all as far as our play is concerned, but refer to human 
sacrifices offered before battle to propitiate the gods, and perhaps especially 
the Argive Hera.? 

As to the dialogue (ll. 961 sqq.), it may be sufficient for us to note that the 
speaker of 1. g61 is very sure of his Athenian law and usage; while the speaker 
of 1. g62 is most violent in support of the point of view of Hyllus and the 
Heracleidae. This may permit us to accept the MS. tradition, and attribute 
Il. g6r to the leader of the Chorus of elderly Marathonian (and hence 
Athenian) subjects, and 1. 962 to the Messenger, servant of Alemena. Alcmena 
herself thus first enters the dialogue at 1. 973 to solve the difficulty of the other 
two as to how Eurystheus is to meet his just fate. 


III. 


The question of the date of the Heracleidae has been discussed by prac- 
tically every scholar who has contributed to our knowledge of the works of 
Euripides, and until fairly recently each successive research led to a different 
conclusion. At present, however, it is pretty generally admitted that 
Wilamowitz is right in assigning to our play a date between 429 and 427 B.c.3 

The reasons that induce this scholar to assign this date to our play are as 
follows : 

1. That ‘ Aristoph. Vesp. 1160 = Heracletdae 1006.’ 

2. That a scholium to Eq. 214 states that that verse is a parody of one that 
occurs in the Heracletdae. 

3. That metrical reasons lead one to assign to this play a date between 
430 and 425, not too distant from that of the Hippolytus. 

4. That in view of the prophecy of Eurystheus in the concluding scene of 
the play this could not have been performed after the year 427, in which the 
Lacedaemonians laid waste the whole of Attica including the Tetrapolis, which 
they had spared in their invasion of the summer of 430. ~ 

Now, as a matter of fact, the verse quoted from the Wasps, though 
undoubtedly similar to line 1006 of the Heracletdae, is not by any means 
identical. The line of our play quoted here runs— 


éyOpod Aéovtos ducpevh BAacTHpaTA 
while the line of Aristophanes runs— 
éyOpav Tap’ avdpav duvopevh kaTTUpaTa. 


1 Quaest. Graec, 38. believed, human sacrifices and substituted vic- 
2 Compare J. L. Myres in J.H.S. XXXVII. tims were not regarded as anything out of the 
197: Attic tragedy is to be referred to‘an age common,’ 
in which, as the tragedians and their audience 3 Anal. Eur., p. 152. 


_s 


ro 
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The Scholiast does not mention this as a case of parody, nor does there 
appear to be sufficient reason for assuming it to be so. 
A somewhat similar case occurs at 1. 523 of the Medea, 


aA’ doe vaos Kedvov olaxooTpodor, 
which is almost identical with Aesch. Set. 62: 
\ ek 4 ‘ \ > / 
av & date vaos Kedvos oiaxoatpodgos. 


Here, also, the scholiast does not draw attention to the similarity, and while 
some commentators consider that there is a definite connection! between the 
two passages, others are satisfied with saying that the coincidence may be due 
to accident.” 

The scholium on Eq. 214, to which reference is made, is absent in the 
Codex Ravennas. The verse to which it refers does not in the least degree 
resemble any line in the Heracleidae as the play now stands, and Dindorf gives 
it as his opinion that the scholiast was mistaken in naming this play. The 
fact that the missing line may be attributed to one of the two generally 
recognized lacunae in the text is certainly a gallant attempt to vindicate the 
accuracy of our scholiast in a case where appearances are distinctly against 
him ; we may note, however, that he* is apparently guilty of less easily 
defensible chronological errors at ll. 237 and 7g1 (see Palmer’s notes in 
Dindorf’s edition). 

As to the metrical question the researches of Alfred Church® lead him to 
conclude that the figures give a certain support to Miiller’s suggestion of the 
date 421 for our play. 

As to the invasions of Attica which occurred prior to the peace of Nicias, 
it is a notable fact that during this first period of the war the Argives were 
-neutral,® and therefore did not take part in the actions against Athens. It is 
also worth noticing that the battle that takes place in the drama between the 
allies of Hyllus and the Argives is not a battle between Athens and the Argos 
of 419 B.C., since the Argives of the latter year were descended, not from 
Eurystheus,’ but from Hyllus.8 Entirely apart from the fact that, as we have 
seen in a preceding paragraph, there is no definite evidence in our play to the 


1 A. W. Verrall, note ad loc. in his edition of (excluding gods) : 
the Septem; and Valckenaer, note to his Hippo- Perseus 
lytus, 1, 1226. 

2 Klotz, note ad loc, in his edition of the 
Medea; Paley, ditto. 


| | 
Alcaeus Electryon Sthenelus 


3 Scholia in Arist., Vol. II., p. 191 (Oxford, Amphitryon==Alemena __Eurystheus 
1835). 
4 « The body of notes to each several play... Heracles a daughter==Atreus 


declares itself a separate entity.’ W. G. Ruther- | 


ford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation, Hyllus Agamemnon 
PP- 23-25. Cleodaeus Orestes 
5 C.R. XIV., p. 438. 
6 Thuc. V. 28. Aristomachus _Tisamenus 
7 As Decharme suggests, Euvipide et V Esprit de | (driven out of Argos 
son Thédtre, p. 198. Temenus and slain by 
Temenus) 


8 The traditional genealogy was as follows Kings 2 Argos 
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effect that the Athenian army does really come into action, there is no reason 
for seeking for the date of this play, as Boeckh does,* in a period when Athens 
and Argos were at war ;” in fact, the case appears to be rather the other way, 
since the ancestors of the ‘ present-day’ Argives, the Heracleidae, receive in 
the play that bears their name the moral if not material support of Athens, 
and actually come to their heritage of the kingdom of Argos by their victory 
over Eurystheus in the battle which is fought on Attic soil. The many com- 
plimentary references to Argos in the course of the play,? as well as the 
slighting reference to Sparta,* also rather tend to indicate for the date of our 
play a period when Athens and Argos were either actually allied or about to 
enter into alliance with each other.® 

The prophecy of Eurystheus in the concluding scene® requires careful 
consideration. 

If it is to be interpreted as we have reason to think, it may yet be found 
to give the key to the whole play in a manner very different from what has 
hitherto been considered to be the case. 

We cannot imagine Euripides animated by any greater respect for oracles 
than was Thucydides ;? on the other hand his reverence for the orthodox 
deities of Olympus was notoriously conspicuous by its absence.® 

Wilamowitz remarks that true prophecies are invariably produced after 
the event to which they refer,® and no one will question that this is certainly 
the usual order in which such things take place; the fact of that ancient 
oracle of Loxias being quoted in the Heracletdae may therefore be taken as 
sufficient evidence that the play was performed after the Lacedaemonian inva- 
sion of 430, but (and this is an important point to note) it is not evidence that 
the play was performed before the invasion of 427, unless it was the intention 
of the author to credit the oracle with being a true one. Euripides is not in 
the habit of giving such credit to oracles, and his attitude is a priori far more 
likely to have been one of ironical scepticism. Is there evidence in favour of 
his actually having adopted this attitude on the present occasion? We 
venture to think there is. 

Apart from a remark made by the Dioscuri in the Electra (1. 1347), where 
they say that they are going to save those that are in danger on the Sicilian 
sea (which is presumably a reference to the expedition of Nicias against 
Syracuse), I know of no oracle in the plays of Euripides which refers as 
plainly as that of Eurystheus to actual contemporary historical events. It is 
therefore interesting to examine this passage of the Electra to see whether per- 


1 De trag. Gr., p. 190. 

2 Such a period would begin after the battle of 
Mantinea (summer of 418), and last until the 
building of the long walls of Argos was begun in 
the next year. 

3 LI. 340, 364, etc. 4L. 741. 

5 Because of this distinction between the 
tyrant Eurystheus and the rightful heirs of 
Argos and Mycenae (the Heracleidae), I cannot 


agree with Decharme (of, cit.) that ‘ Argos n’était 
pas l’alliée d’Athénes,’ though concurring that ‘ le 
choix d’un pareil sujet ne prouve point néces- 
sairement que les deux cités fussent ennemies,’ 

6 LI. 1026 sq. 

7 IT. 54. 

8 Compare A. W. Verrall, Euripides the Ration- 
alist, passim, etc. 

9 OP. cit., p. 152. 
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chance the way in which it is treated may throw some light on the oracle of 
our play. 

It is the occurrence of this remark of the Dioscuri that has induced editors 
to fix upon the year 413 as the date of the Electra, since if the remark had 
been absent there is small doubt that, notwithstanding certain other slighter 
discrepancies, the date of that play would have been held to coincide with that 
of the Helen. The reason for such coincidence would have been found in 
the speech of Castor in the Electra (ll. 1280 sqq.), which obviously prepares 
the audience for the fantastic tale of Helen, In fact, had it not been for the 
reference to Sicily in the last few lines of the play, it would certainly have 
been remarked that there would not be much point in thus ‘ preparing the 
audience’ for a play that was to be performed only next year ! 

In the Helen the Twin Brethren make another observation—it also is in 
the epilogue!—and make use of the same word ‘save,’ but this time to say 
that they would have saved if they could; but they couldn’t! This remark, if 
taken in conjunction with the promise to save in the Electra, is eminently 
applicable to the year 412; but the application would hardly be so obvious if 
the Electra had been performed a year previously. 

We may then be permitted to make the not wholly unreasonable sup- 
position that the Electra was actually performed in 412 B.c., the first of the 
trilogy, of which the other two were the Helen and the Andromeda. Anyhow, 
the prophecy of the Dioscuri is belied by the subsequent events: the Sicilian 
disaster did actually occur, and the Dioscuri in the Helen recognize that they, 
gods though they be, can do nothing against Fate or the joint will of the 
other gods. 

Wilamowitz,’ relying on a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, conjectures 
that the Heracleidae was the first play of a trilogy, of which the other two 
were the Cresphontes and the Temenus. 

The only extant fragment of any length that survives of the Cresphontes 
is the beautiful invocation to Peace,* in which the poet prays that she may 
come to his city: an invocation peculiarly appropriate to the year 419, when, 
as we have seen, both parties in Athens had high hopes of soon attaining to 
such a condition. 

Moreover, the poet says in this choral fragment, 


SédovKa Sé pr) Tplv Tévols 
umepBady pe yijpas,° 
and Euripides in 419 was about sixty-two; the approach of old age would be 
just beginning to make itself felt. 
Another and briefer fragment of the same play may, however, have a 
much more direct bearing on the date in the light of what we have seen to 
occur in the Electra and the Helen. I refer to Fr. 454 (Nauck), which runs as 


follows : 
1 LL, 1658. 3 Hermes XI. 302. 
2 Schol. Ar. Thesm., 1. 1012. 4 Fr, 462 (Nauck), 5 Ll, 4-5. 
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el pev yap oiKel veptépas bro yOovos 

év Tolow ovKeT ovo, ovdev av abévoL. 
This fragment is quoted by Plutarch as being applied in the drama of 
Cresphontes to Heracles; but if the play immediately preceding it had happened 
to be marked by a prophecy like that of Eurystheus in the Heraclezdae, in 
which Eurystheus promises to be the saviour of the land from the tomb in 
which he will be laid, and if that prophecy had been already belied before the 
play was performed, these verses would obviously present a striking analogy 
with the lines in the Helen, in which the Dioscuri confess their impotence to 
save. Both the remark of the Dioscuri about Sicily in the Electra and the 
prophecy of Eurystheus in the Heracleidae are by no means necessary to the 
action of the play—in fact, both might be termed dramatically irrelevant ; 
they neither of them have any but the very slenderest connexion with the 
subject in hand. 

Are we then to admit that they were introduced by Euripides with the 
express object of publishing his own conviction of the power of the gods 
to save and of the accuracy and truth of prophecy? In view of numerous 
recent studies on Euripides’ point of view,! this theory would hardly appear to 
be tenable, whereas the exactly opposite one—namely, that Euripides intro- 
duced these remarks with the intention of letting his audience see that they 
were false—appears not improbable. Moreover, it is surely somewhat peculiar 
that two such prominent extant cases of reference to the future in the plays of 
Euripides—references with a contemporary historical application—should both 
have been belied by the actual course of events ! 

Another point that leads us to incline towards 419 as the date of 
the performance of the Heracleidae is the contemptuous reference to Trachis 
at 1. 193. 

Now, while it is an integral part of the legend that the sons of Heracles, 
in their search for safety, visited the place where their great father died, and 
where centuries later a city named after him was built, it is curious that exactly 
in the winter 420/419 this same city of Heraclea was attacked and reduced to 
a very low condition by the allies of Athens, and only saved later on from 
capture on the part of the Athenians by the timely intervention of the Boeotians.? 
The affair of Heraclea was complicated by internal local dissensions, the 
exact bearing of which it is far from easy to appreciate to-day ; but we may 
take it that the circumstances would have been favourable for the capture of 
the city by the Athenians had they taken advantage of the opportunity, but 
probably Heraclea had been reduced to such a miserable condition that the 
Athenians did not think it worth while to do so. At any rate, mention of 
Trachis in a play performed in 419 would pleasantly remind Athenian hearers 
of a very recent victory of their allies. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 


1 E.g. Verrall’s essays; Norwood’s Riddle of the Bacchae, etc. 2 Thuc. V. 51. 
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In these days no edition of a classic, least of all of a ‘new’ classic, can 
claim to be final; and since the able editor of the Cambridge Herodas has 
found reason to reconsider some of his readings,! there is clearly room for an 
independent examination of the text. This paper embodies the result of 
several weeks’ close study of the papyrus? in 1923 and 1924. To save space I 
have begun a note with a new line only where it is of more than usual interest. 
By the use of a letter of thicker type* I mean that there are traces consistent with 
that letter, but not necessarily with that alone—which seems to me the only 
way by which Herodas can be saved from the restorer who regards doubtful 
letter-traces as equivalent to a gap. 
to me to stand in a class apart. 

In the margin of col. 5, opposite 1. 74 of Mime I., I found a tiny loose 
piece of papyrus containing parts of the letters AT. This, though lodged on 
its side, most of the scholars who had dealt with the text had taken to be 
in situ and right way up, a scholion on |. 74, some making it an abbreviation of 
mopvats, another more chastely reading it as v, but doubting ‘ whether it is not 
a mere discoloration of the papyrus’; Crusius alone suspected that it belonged 
elsewhere. It is now restored to its place as part of catam)wour in |. 68. 

Numbered 3 in Glass 8, I found a fragment containing |.EN[. This, 
which is 56 in Crusius and 26 in Headlam-Knox, and stands last in Nairn’s 
pl. iii., had been mounted upside down, and read as ION or NON, but fits 
exactly where it has now been replaced, one or two letters’ space before A@cTov 
in VIII. 39. 

The final O of xatéfw[oT]o in VIII. 30 is extant on the left of the next 
column.® 

The remaining notes I give in their proper order : 

I. 2 t[ts tv] is too long, though t| would be just possible; Blass’s 
py t[us| fits well, and I see part of H, viz. part of the top-half of the left down- 
stroke with a small piece of the cross-stroke; the preceding traces suit a M 
like that of we@’ in V. 30; after H thetraces suitT 3 7s Ty[v] 9 Ocos Tla]p 


10 [pivels 


I begin with three passages which seem 


(corr. to mpos); P is certain 17 Headlam-Knox are too generous 


1 The First Greek Anthologist, with Notes on Some 
Choliambic Fragments, by A. D. Knox, Cam- 
bridge, 1923, pp. 26 sqq. ; and C.R., 1925, p. 13. 

2 Brit. Mus. Pap. 135. 

3 The use of this thick type instead of the 
usual subscript dots is due to the exigencies of 
printing. It has been extended to the conjec- 
tural lettering enclosed within brackets, E and Q 


stand for 6 and @ of the papyrus.—Enp. C.Q. 

4 Those who have worked at doubtful letters 
in papyri will realize how much the personal 
equation comes in. If my opinions on such 
points appear sometimes to be expressed too 
dogmatically, it is merely for the sake of brevity. 

5 These and some other points of this paper 
were communicated to Mr, Knox in 1924. 
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with alternatives; emtcy je and 8apot Tle I find both too long; before e I see traces 
of +; Biicheler’s ofyn te would seem to be right (Crusius’ note is misleading ; 
a low T is possible, especially after H) 18 €]t yap 19 ovAdalve 23 para- 
graphus above e€ 31 xpntnis 32 aldew 35 Seat KpiOnvac; the first A fairly 
clear, the other thick letters doubtful 36 ypv&aoa] (Headl.) fits; XéFaca too 
short, eirodoa not used by H. 37 possible traces of ex]ov[o]a 39 Biich.’s 
ovvtetlvov does not fit, and there are possible traces of the am of Weil’s 
mantnvov 40 To|v 41 Crusius’ thapov] fits; Blass’s cal épn might fit as 
K@pN OF KY@P7H f 

42 sqq. ao |badns | éx veptépwy and éx tav xdtw y’ are too short, and so is 


K 
aderxtaowrv; Tebv|nfo[pe|vov is possible (for OT cf. I. 58, 72), though the 
traces are doubtful; Crusius’ reading of |. 44 does not suit the traces; in l. 45 
Headlam’s xatasyicas émvevce seems too short, and so does é& evdins xarnge ; 


I suggest : 
Ketvos iv EXON 


Tebv |HEo| pelv Kod unde eis dvactyon 

hucas, 
comparing for this OY I. 58 and 78; then in ll. 44-6, though I do not feel quite 
certain of CY in 1. 44 or K in 1. 45, I should follow Milne and Knox (C.R.) 


and continue ll. 46-7 thus: 
dortatos yap avO porous 


&[wlafow] édris. 

In both these passages the supplements fit and the traces suit, but the latter 
are very doubtful ; in |. 45 instead of k[ we might read .Jol 47 eornxeS, hardly 
eaTnked 56 xadddwt 59 dapa T[E]xvov 

64 I seem to see ndew[v] rev& K[at] ofor (so Hdl.). 

74 ONAE is equally possible with OCME (for the N of ON cf. col. 15, 1. 2) 
79 extpeyov | Scholion probably cu(Aic@v) yév(os) ed| TEMES 81 sries[v] abpw 

82 In the latter part of this passage my reading of the traces, which, 
however, are very doubtful, supports Crusius; in the earlier part, where they 
are clearer, my conclusions partly support Blass (7ayrav) : 

T. de@€ov: ob T[t]* yap tapsay | retcovcd o’ HdOov, add’ ExT Tav ipav. 

M. ov obvexév pot, TurAX, avalo q|dioTov, 

I’. 5 cod (sic: read ced ?) yévouto, wa Téxvov, Tos (II is clear) [Aj]v[o.? 

Gyllis, having failed in her attempt to win Metriche’s favours for Gryllus, 
pretends that this was not why she came. ‘Give me,’ she says, ‘the cup [of 
friendship]; for I didn’t come by any means to persuade you, but simply "— 
what should we say ?>—‘ out of friendship, [because I thought you'd like to know 
of Gryllus’ love]’; ta iepd are the oaths or bonds of sworn friendship, cf. 
the proverb ‘epov cupBovrdy, Sch. Plat. Theag. 122b, éml tev Kafapds Kai 

1 The cross-stroke of T is prolonged through 2 Knox’s reading (C.R.) does not seem to me 


the iota, but the first down-stroke visible is that to account so well for the traces. 
of the I, cf. 7. 38 n. below. 
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addrXws aupBovrcvovTwov. Se? yap Tov cupBovrEvovTA pay TO Wdiov GKoOTEiY* TO 
yap tepov ovdevds idtov, dAXa TOV Xpapévav éotl Kowov* éTrELd? KaTapevyovow 
@omep eis TA tepa OédovTes cuuBovrcverbas of avOpwrot. TMpoanKer odv Tots 
oupBovrevovawy arpevociy kal Ta BéATIOTA KATA THY AUTOV yvouny cvuBovrEveELV. 
adrrot 5é hacww Erawov hépew THs cup~BovANs THY Tapolmiay* evar yap avTHV 
Ociav kal brép avOpwrov. péuvntat Sé adtiis kai “Apiotopavyns év ’Audiapay. 
For the cup of friendship cf. L. and S. s.v. dsAor7a10s. To this Metriche 
rejoins, ‘ Well, if that was your reason for coming, your trouble is well repaid,’ 
lit. ‘ you have benefited of the sweetest at my hands’; and Gyllis, not to be 
outdone in politeness, cries—taking the neuter 7dicTov as masculine, and 
referring ostensibly to the wine, but really to the friendship of which it is for 
the moment the symbol—‘I only hope you may have plenty of such in your 
wine-vat, my child, i.e. ‘ may find as good friends in others as I do in you.’ 
She then continues of the wine, ‘Good stuff this, by Demeter; Gyllis has 
never drunk such good wine as Metriche’s.’ 86 Myt[pt]xn[s_ o]t[vjov 
87 owing to mismounting, Knox has apparently read the right-hand parts 
of K as E and missed the second 2: I see me[twlwxev kw 88 aolhalrrfou 
d{e€; part of A is visible on the under-surface of the papyrus. 

II. r sqq. In 1. 5 the letter before wep was certainly T; in 1. 6 the letters 
@Av«oy are certain; before them space favours T rather than ©; after yap, av 
is a little short, but possible ;+ in 1.8 Mr. Milne feels quite certain that we 
must read with Crusius ott los uéroexos, and agrees that we may revive Blass’s 
THs A|nins above it;* in |. 6, after Oarfs pév . . . eyo Oé, we must have the 
subject of the verb expressed; this gives us: 


GAN’ <e€>t 0]d rrapéFes Battapov [y’ 6 TW] yunvas 
don|v ye cal d<e>i* ToAUVKOY yap [av] KrAavoat 
THS A]nins 6 PHS dotos H do[tv K]al xopn, 
‘but whether ’ [dependent on x«pitai éote| ‘the man who has wronged Battaros 
shall not pay the penalty he deserves ;—here we must supply Stxnv (or read 
8c0lv, but dicnv seems to be necessary to the phrase, cf. Hdl.-Knox, pp. 71 
fin.) —‘ for one that lives an alien in a properly constituted state shall bitterly 
rue his act of brigandage’ (cf. 1. 24) ; then with asyndeton, as in the Orators, 
begins the narratio; for dotv cat xwpyn, where cai must have been written 
small and close as in 1. 6 and elsewhere, cf. Hdl.-Knox, pp. 72 fin.; this 
involves correcting wep to wap, but the unfamiliarity of e ov, though regular 
in an indirect question, might produce the corruption odep é€er; add’ €]i would 
not be long enough nor account so well for the traces. For ll. 5-6 I have also 
thought of aX’ ei] trrepéFer Battapdv [y’ 6 T]ynpnvas: | 6 y’ olvdéexen S<e>di, 
‘but whether the man who has wronged Battaros shall prevail’ (cf. Knox, 
1 The mounting here is still inaccurate,and Knox’s (C.R.) per’) a&lms will hardly do; Ja is 
has perhaps misled Mr. Knox (C.R.), whose just possible, but not Jag; for this genitive with 
supplements are rather too short—e.g. there similar words cf. Kihn.-Bl, II, 1, 388a; duacros= 


would be room for his doréwv. époroNirns is very unlikely as early as H.; 
2 For the form of the first H cf. III, 30; Mr. 6 waords would not come in here. 
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C.R.)—‘a thing by no means right,’ or 8 p]ndéxn ’S<e>u ‘in a way such as. 
was by no means right’; but Mr. Milne does not agree that these are possible 
readings of the traces; I cannot find room for Mr. Knox’s (C.R.) twavtdé]s 
10 [ve]pe xz corr. to § or vice versa 

13 sqq. As Mr. Knox now sees (C.R.) the space is too wide for d[pJov in 
1. 14, and the letter before the first © is T not II; the letter before © might be 
H, less likely A, K, A, M, X, hardly C or E; I favour H because I seem to see 
the corner between the cross-stroke and the right down-stroke; the word 
before yAatvay is exe not exe; partly following the Cambridge edition, I think 
we must read: 

K<e>t pn eor’ ad[y]8éa tadra, To[O HI Alov duvTos 
hed ]NPétw [or]dv,! avdpes, Hv] Ex<e>>u yAaivar, 
15 Kev] yvooed’ of mpocrdt[y T]eOwpryyas. 

‘(His champion is Mennes, and mine Aristophon; Mennes has won as a 
boxer, and Aristophon can still hug [i.e. in wrestling, cf. Poll. s.v. maAm] 5) 
and if he [Thales] does not believe it, let him snatch his [Aristophon’s] cloak 
from his shoulders some evening on the sly, and I warrant he'll find out 
what a fine breastplate my champion is to me.’ The yAaiva here is not 
necessarily that of ]. 21; the perfect imperative active (besides toTw) is quoted 
in this person from Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Archimedes, and in the second 
person occurs rarely in poetry, cf. Kiihner-Blass I. 2. 99; for the elision of 
yvooetat cf. 4. 50; for cloak-snatching at night cf. e.g. Ar. Eccl. 668, Plut. 930 
16 pel] tay vupiy | eAnAovda 36 the pof idjwevisclear 37 Aime 52 addnv 
55 ks has something illegible above it 56 ovSe with 6 corrected to T 
57 olKts 59 vavroy 60 eyw 67 Tovtovs 73 PurL[ Tw] ros has CT over 
the second II 

78 I see Aco[v]Tt a[.Jouw av with Afeov]O over o[v|t;? if we keep ei this 
will be, ‘As for valour, I would cheerfully . ..a lion if he were Thales’; 
what was the letter before ouw? Xéovr’ dyxoiu’ dv cannot have stood in the 
papyrus; there is not room for more than one letter before O, and that must 
have been a thin one; and the overwritten A[eov]0, where the © is clear, 
points to an interpretation or correction involving an initial aspirate below it ; 
we must, I think, read ddotp’ dv from adéo ‘to grind,’ used metaphorically ‘to 
drub,’ like adovd@ in ll. 34 and 51, and suppose the corrector to have wanted 
to read €\owy’ dv* and his overwritten E to have been lost in the gap; we must 
surely not change eiy to e’nv 79 something is written over AEN, perhaps 
AAN or ’AN, i.e. ‘read ot’ dv’;4 95 what Knox sees as N over Y is, I think, 
part of that letter; the down-stroke of his N is not ink 

III. 18 ovder (sic) 33 +0¢ with H over the first iota, which is struck out 
71 mpoo struck out, not mpo | over the II of (the second) zpos an apparent 


1 Mr. Knox’s latest suggestion (C.R.) e&ed]0érw 2 O[ not Of. 
é[xJwv is, I think, open to these objections: I 3 Reading his archetype down’ for &dolnv from 
see no trace of E[, and the traces before QN suit daXicKowa ? 
II rather than X, whose top right corner I should 4 Was there an old alternative od 64? dy and 
expect to see, 5 are often confused. 
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iota 74 OTE with T struck out, but CT not overwritten 84 eoynxe was first 
written, not eryncev 

IV. 21 tov corr. to tyv 30 toy in Knox’s apparatus is a misprint 
37 Ts avrmy 38 over the second iota of evxovicwa I see et, not € 44 KapKwov 
46 cé€ 50 eocet.n (sic) 52 I see xapdinBadree with a dot over the second A, 
and over the E an O perhaps followed by traces of T or the like; another 
O correcting Badr to Bor would be no longer visible 62 mipdéortov with P over 
TO; the letter before T is C rather than (so Knox) 67 avacimos with AA 
over M, which the scribe began as A 

V. 30 For the first O of woddWnorpov cf. the second O in 1. 93; what 
comes after éwé? I see Kas ene «py, or kun with the iota struck out (I cannot 
see ® or WV here, and I feel sure that my « is not x, cf. the first « in 1. 42), and 
there are possible traces of ink (N ?) above the PH or IH; read 

Kal €ue KVR TOddWHoTpoV 
‘and you rub yourself on me as if I were a footwiper’ 36 ‘the mark above 
the (second) E’ of wevdea is H 49 axnxouxds (sic) 

71 over the second A of dy«ddass, if it is ink, which is doubtful (see 
similar marks in ]. 70 above), I seem to see A rather than the apostrophe 
which Knox takes as a sign to distinguish AA or AA or AA from M; but of his 
parallels some, I think, if not all, disappear on close acquaintance; in AdOois 
3. 93 the ‘apostrophe’ is merely a mark in the texture; in cAadoa 2. 6 it isa 
loose piece of papyrus; in Kvévdda 4. 48 the mark is doubtful; in 4. 41 we have 
to suppose AA’ written by mistake for A’A; in 3. 62 the mark above the 
overwritten A is a dot marking erasure; 4. 63 does not help us; and in I. 28 
the first A of wadXatotpy has two marks over it, the iota one, and TP one, all 
probably the traces of a correction 75 tov 80 the IN of eorw was first 
written AA 

VI. tit. dervafovcas 2 avactafeca 10 yxpl[t|y 14 the mark over the T 
of tXaxtéw is probably not ink 17 Avccopalicle 20 etyey 34 overwritten 
is NoduxnypuEat 65 epy oxot €or epya (O and I are fairly clear) 73 avevpynfts 
with C over H, i.e. ‘ correct etipns to evpna<e>us’ 

go The last word can hardly be read as Oaddouvv; it is apparently 
@apvnv, and the gloss which stood over it and over part of the preceding word 
is N (correcting mpoxvedAtny to mpoxuvxdv) followed by @Oayuvatny,! i.e. thy 
mpoxuxriny Oduynv corr. to THv TpoxvKdiv Oapvainy, cf. I. tit. 93 o[p]vver, 
not w[p.]vucev g4 Kenyon’s reading is clear; the word after ydp cannot be 
read ta6s (Biich.) 99 v[eojooo rather than v[€0]tTo 100 andexro[pt|des 
IOI topOer[o]}e 

VII. x The letter after ras is Tor N, not K 2 d&a 

8-25 This passage needs particularly careful reconstruction. Besides the 
large fragment containing the ends of II. 8-25, there are two small pieces with 


1 The slanting stroke from right toleft, which probably not ink, 
makes the letter under E look like K or H, is 
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parts of ll. 8-10 and 22-25; these three fragments are all separated from one 
another and from the main papyrus by gaps of various widths, but can be 
placed partly by completing the M of péfov in 1. 10, by supplying the iota of 
vuv in 1, 25, and by completing xados in |. 23, partly by the measurement 
of recurring wormholes.1. The largest of the three fragments is exactly 
5 mm. too far to the left in the facsimile: 8 ex[t alpxadrne or exler € Karn I 
should correct to éxeu év Kad, cf. Hesych. xddvov: 7o EvAov @ edéovTo (the 
explanation has been transposed to the next gloss xaduos, cf. Herwerd. Lex. 
Suppl. s. cadXov); x&Xov in this sense seems to be a purely Doric form, and so 
might resist dialect-change as did «&do7rovs ‘a shoemaker’s last’ in Attic; 
ayxddyn ‘by the arm’ is ungrammatical, and rightly rejected by Knox (now) 
g Képxwly fits, KéAdo]W is too short 13 tyvl 14 efeo[Ble Mnrpor 
15 Tupyloa | woe [THY 8 Gvw Kivy]y or [Thy ave Keivyly 17 avw8[ev 19g ole 
(Blass), not oo[e (Hdl.) 22 y[atl o] dnvt[oK]ous (Kenyon) is rather long, 
but possible; there is just room for Knox’s reading 23 «o[¥ Tla 
24 xé[tp les 

25 sqq- There is room, I think, for Ia[A\as] written closely, as these 
letters often are, cf. e.g. VI. 100; for its suitability see Headlam’s note: the 
fragment containing the initial letters of most of Il. 24-34 has now been rightly 
placed by Knox as regards the large fragment containing the ends of col. 35, 
but as he does not give the exact position of the latter, it may not be super- 
fluous for me to note that my measurements make its position in the facsimile 
14 mm. too low and 20 mm. too far to the right ;? the following suggestions, 
which of course owe something to previous work, fit the gaps: 


25 70 Xp@pma 0’, obTws duu 7) Ila[ Adds] Soin 
T[avtwav dowv| rep ixavacd’ éravpécban, 
y[vvatkes, ovdév Gd] r0 7O5’ icov ypapa 
x[vapev kvados 1] @ Kovde xnpos avOncet* 
x [Oés otv otaTfipa]s tpels Swxe Kavdad. 

30 Kl[épdmv ed Ev te] trodTo KjTrepov xpapa* 
Blatov & éyoy opvu] us ravd’ bc’ gor’ ipa 
Ka[ora pds tpéas] tv arn[Oeli[n]y Baler - 
[€piis yap édkvoet] 005’ Scov por weddos 
[wAjotyyos, i] Képdwu pur) Biov dvnots 

35 M[vodv thé] av yivorro: cal yap Tpos pe 
[€xeté ti ; 0b y]dp adda pelovav 75 


1 In placing any recurrent hole we must 
remember that this roll gets thicker with every 


24 mm. or slightly over. 
2 This gives arather wider gap than is required 


revolution (the last man who read it before the 
worms got into it failed to roll it back again); 
the average addition to be made between cols. 15 
and 31 works out at 2 mm.,, but of course the 
amount to be added itself gradually increases, 
and between cols. 28 and 31 it is more like 
24 mm. ; so that at cols. 35-36 we should allow 


by Mr. Knox’s latest suggestions ; I think he 
cannot have allowed for the gradual increase of 
the distance between recurrent wormholes (see 
above) ; it should be noted that at 1. 31 he is 
obliged to presume accidental omission in one 
of his alternatives, neither of which, to my mind, — 
is satisfactory. 
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[ot Bupoodéyar] xepdéwr dpuyvavTas 
[kal yAtoxpdty] te! ra Epya ths Téxvns )uéov 
[perodor+ milouyyos oé devAainv olfdy 

40 [Opoto|w av[trA] éwv vic«ta Knpépnv Oar * 
[tis Eo® 3] ¢ Hudwv dypir<s> éorépys KaTrrer 
[ta oita; K]al mpd[s] dpOpov ov Soxéw Tdccov 
Ta Mixiwvos Onpt’ edr[opetv Utrvov. 


‘And as for the colour—as I pray Pallas grant you all your desires, ladies— 
teazle never dressed a cloth to match it, nor even will painter’s wax? ever 
make so fine a shade. Now only yesterday Kerdon gave Kandas three staters 
for this piece and one other—and what I say I swear to you by all that’s sacred 
and profane is true, for not the smallest possible lie shall weigh down my 
balance, else may Kerdon’s pleasure in life grow as small as the Mysians’—and 
do you thank me for it? Not you, and simply because the traders must needs 
go raising their prices and cheapening the work of our craft to fill their 
pockets, while a poor shoemaker like me warms his wretchedness by bailing 
with colanders day in day out. Why, there’s not one of us gets a bite of food 
before evening; and as for sleep of a morning, Micion’s cocks, I’m sure, get 
more than we.’ In 1. 28 for omission of augment cf. VIII. 73 | I write wo 
rather than x to avoid the succession of «’s; P has «ax trotov II. 28, though 
elsewhere xoi- 29 ody is resumptive 30 for émi ‘to get’ cf. daveifecOar én 
Toxov 35 P presumably had mAciwy | ref. to such sayings as Muody rela 
42 toocoy in this context ‘so little’ | tis éo@ d5 jyéwr =ovdels jywéwov, hence 
the position of the genitive | H. uses the word 70é ‘to strain’ III. 33 

44 sqq. The accepted reading otkétas Blocxw is a little too long for the 
gap and involves a clumsy connexion; for oredyexa must be taken as ‘that,’ 
not ‘ because,’ and as connecting Hdl.’s dpy[tyn Tavte]s with Aéyw, which leaves 
TpecoKaidex oixétas Bookw in the air; moreover H. does not use oixérns 
elsewhere, though he uses do0Aos or dovAn ten times; read 


KoUT@ réywo TpecKaideK [ods éyd B]ocKxa 


oTEvvEK @ yuVaikes, apy[in TavTeE]s, 


which, moreover, suits ll. 49 sqq. (see below)’ 47 the objection to Headlam’s 
abodes is that the tail of the ® would be visible and isn’t ; either acpadréws 
(sugg. Hdl.) or adgpad<e>is (Crusius) would do; ® varies considerably in 
width | for xod7rw réyo cf. ov« etpned mw Ar. Ran. 558 

49 The subject of ¢aciv is general, and the sentence ends the long 
justification of his high prices; the drift is ‘I might speak of my idle and 
greedy slaves (ll. 44 sqq.), but words, as the saying is, are at a discount; what’s 
wanted is pence,’ referring not only to the cost of keeping up his establishment, 
but’ to the rapacity of the tanners and his expenses generally 53 pot 

1 The cross-stroke of T is prolonged through 2 Encaustic, see Hdl. 


the iota, which is invisible; cf. note on I. 82 3 For the ‘trouble and expense’ of keeping 
above. slaves cf, Plat. Rep. 465c. 
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ca[pBa}rAovxidas 54 Crusius’ vodv is very unlikely; before the (second) N 
stands N or AI, and even if it were T there is hardly room before it for NO; 
the letter before AAIC could not be T, nor, pace Knox, M; Mr. Milne suggests 
that the C is a careless I’, and would read tdduy yevvnOetoas ‘a new woman!’ 
or perhaps a corruption of wdAw yeusoOeioas ; I prefer 
S<e>7 Kan’ <e>dis yé[[v]]vn Ocloas (sc. Tods 7dSas), 

i.e. ‘you really can’t go home without trying on some pretty kinds’ (cf. the 
next line); the traces seem to me to suit a slanting K (so Blass) even better 
than IL; this use of ti@nue would be natural in a shoemaker; yévn Oeioas was 
corrupted to yevvnOeicas: for -vn cf. telyn IV. 7, and wevdea corrected to 
wrevdn V. 36 58 Baveidels 73 epya[d]eta 84 dayirewv 85 xalotlas; no 
traces, I think, before AC, nor, probably, after KA 87 tns Aptaxnvijs 
88 atovor. 89 Ta vtws (sic) 93 Kepdwy 96 Aworcocewm QQ gotTar 
IOI €xO[alipw 102 see next note 

104 sqq. é& S[€ col y’ éo]t ype’n | Knox’s placing of ON is excellent, but 
his evAaBod <oe> Thv Tpidv dv[ap] Sodvas is open to these objections: dvap is 
very difficult for und’ évap, it is not a satisfactory solution which makes Kerdon 
give baubons for nothing (cf. VI. g2, where one is a customer’s ‘ order’) and 
give three to one woman (or two women), and one feels the absence of a 
secondary object to dotvav; in 1. 106 the papyrus has catvtavtavtakatravTqupl- 
erTadapuxwv; I suggest: 


> Os Y Gaps Veo faces. ' v 
ei O€ coi oy éotl xpein, 
hép’+ evrAaBod<uat> Trav Tpiov dv[@] dSodvas, 
Kal TadTa TavTn* TH, pv éwTa SapeiKwv * 


@ la) an \ > fal 
&knt. Mntpods thade pndév avteirov. 


That is, ‘(Eueteris offers five staters, but even if she offers four darics [s.v. /., 
see below|, I won’t let her have them, because she slanders my wife.) But if 
you want them, you may have them—TI know better than to give one of the 
Three’ [of Stesichorus] ‘to a donkey’ [i.e. let Eueteris have what she cannot 
appreciate, cast pearls before swine|‘—There! they’re yours for seven darics. 
I swear it’s for Metro’s sake I’ve’let you have your wish.’ For ta tpta 
XrTnovyopov, which were interpreted as strophe, antistrophe, and epode, cf. 
Suid. s.v., who adds ‘ when the ancients wanted to abuse an uncultivated man 
(awovoov te kat atraidevrov) they said that he didn’t know even the three of 
Stesichorus’; and for the donkey in a similar connexion cf. the proverb évos 
Avpas and Luc. Merc. Cond. 25 ay pev yap &vexa Tov paOnudtov émiOupetv 
gycas tapeiknpé oe (the patron his tame philosopher), oAiyov av’T@ péret. 
Ti yap Kowov, Paci, Apa Kal d6vm; For xaé joining a simile to its application, 
Kal tavta tavtn, lit. ‘and [I know better than] to give these to her,’ cf. 
Theocr. II. 33 1d & "Apreus cai tov év"Arda | kiwnoas adaduavTa Kal el ti mep 
aopanres adAXo, i.e. the speaker’s hard-hearted lover. There is another instance 
in a scolion, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. III. 650. 24. At first sight it seems a little 
strange to speak of giving one (or some) of the Three (strophe, antistrophe, 
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and epode) to anybody, but é«dodvas seems to have been used of a poet 
assigning his work to the performers, cf. Archytas ap. Ath. XIII. 600 sq. 
‘ According to Chamaeleon, the originator of love-songs was Aleman, who was 
the first to give out to the [song-]schools (é«dodvar eis Tas SiatpyBds) song that 
was licentious in matters concerning women,’ etc.; cf. Theophr. Char. XXX. 18 
iuatioy éxdodvat mrdvat ‘send his cloak to be cleaned.’ The dropping of the 
éx« here may be reasonably ascribed to the necessities of the proverb’s 
application | We have still to consider an important point. The price of 
7 darics (= £7 I4s.1) is so much in excess not only of what Eueteris offers, 
5 staters (= £4 4s. 83d.), but of what K. says she shall not have the shoes for, 
4 darics (= £4 8s. s.v. .”), that it has been supposed that the corrupt line, 106, 
contains an offer of two pairs. A better solution would be, I think, to suppose 
with Headlam that the dapixots of |. 102 is corrupt, as the quantity would 
seem to indicate; Hdl.’s substitution of ypucéous, however, will not help 
us. What the double-daric was called we do not know, but it must have had 
a name, and I suggest that we should not merely understand with some editors 
Sapixovs to mean double-darics, but for dapixovs read dimddovs (sc. Sapetxov’s = 
£8 16s.), and suppose the explanation to have ousted the correct reading. If 
we can do this, all will be clear. The context requires that what K. says that 
E. shall not have the shoes for should be (1) greatly in excess of what she 
offers and (2) rather more than the price which he makes a favour of naming to 
Metro’s friend* 110 7Ouoy or nOunp (i.e. Hdl.’s 1Ounv ?) 

t11 The traces after AII have been read as 2 by most editors, by Blass 
as HA; they seem to me to indicate a rather closely written EC ; this gives us, 
with the remaining traces suitable but not certain, a7reo® o av np, which is 
practically Biicheler’s guess am[eo® vip, cf. Sappho 2; I do not regard 
aTOKICTAL, aTHKATTAL, dTégharTat, OF aTHAXaKTaL as possible readings of the 
traces; the last visible traces are certainly not those of iota; over Qoay there 
are perhaps traces of a correction (Twy ? i.e. ‘read decor’ w@vyp’ ?) 112 ovyvus 
rather than ouyets 

I13 Odpe[v without a colon would be more usual Greek, and suits the 
traces rather better than 06 pw, but the singular is just possible with ¢épe 
going before (with the first person singular a preceding imperative is essential, 
cf. Kiihn.-Bl. II. 1, p. 219) 115 appofe[e 

128 The general meaning seems to be ‘one should get ready in good 
time,’ as it were ‘mend your umbrella in fine weather’; after tv yap odv 
Bairny P has Oarmrovcavevdervdovppovovvtaxaipartiw, Biich.-Hdl. @ddzovs 
dvev det Tov ppovodvta Kappamrew, Knox Oddrovs dvev ‘vdov tov dpovodvTa 
dei parrew; I suggest that Wuyous dvev (cf. nediou Siva quoted by Hdl. from 


1 I take these values from Nairn, pp. 106 sqq.; equivalent to the daric, the difficulty is increased. 
they are of course intended merely for purposes 3 For durdéouvs rather than dirdods cf, IT. 54, 
of comparison, not as representing buying- and compare the Jersey double and our doubloon 
power. ‘from Span. doblon, so called because it is the 


2 If, as is believed by some, the stater was double of the pistole’ (Skeat). 
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Nic. Ther. 693) was misread yvyoucay ed and, as an epithet to Bairnv, without 
regard to the impossible position of the article, altered to @aXmovcay ed; 
otherwise I should follow Hdl. 

VIII. 2 for the sow cf. Ar. Plut. 1106 ‘ your master, his wife, the children, 
the slaves, the dog, yourself, and the sow’ 4 Tojv kKucov 8 T]ovOpute 
10 8tJAy 1 clearly epra not epya 14 tTlov]vap 17 [Vv 

_ 16-36 The Dream owes so much to previous work, particularly to that of 
Mr. Knox and the staff of the British Museum,! that I have some compunction 
in trying to better what they have done. But it cannot be denied that in its 
latest state the story does not develop naturally, and there are imperative 
palaeographical reasons for making the attempt.?_ It is true that Greek writers, 
except perhaps in choral lyric, generally insist, like children, on giving links in 
the tale which we tend to omit as obvious, and lengthy descriptions of dress or 
scenery were not to them otiose, at any rate in Alexandrian times; but this 
does not mean that a well-told Greek tale would include things which do not 
contribute to the story, or contain apparent reasons for actions which never 
come. For instance, what is the function, in this dream as we find it restored 
by Mr. Knox,? of the words jobs daovons, natural enough if we had been told 
that the journey began at night? For what action do the words tod «d7ov 
(or pobvoy ov) yap écoGpuat give the motive? No version of the Dream can be 
satisfactory which is not structurally a good story. The palaeographical 
reasons for trying to improve on this version will be found in my notes below. 
In 1. 16 one is tempted to read [éx] ddpayyos, comparing 1. 67, and take 
paxpys in the Homeric sense of ‘deep’; but EK hardly fills the space, and in 
Herodas paxpijs with ¢ddpayyos must, I think, mean ‘long’; in either case, 
however, the dreamer is supposed to be saving the goat, which has wandered 
into a gully and got into difficulties; otherwise there is no good reason for the 
d@pov, which he says he will get é« Avwvdcov in the interpretation of the 
dream (1. 68). The following text owes much, of course, to previous editors : 


tpayov Tw’ Edxew [61a] papayyos oiopun[v 
paxpis, 6 & edrdy[wlv re xedxepws [Vv tts. 
éret 5é Sy [UV] yy [Aotepos Hla THs Ayjoons, 
7X [0d]s dalvelons, vijctios| yap écoapaz, 
20 ot [Onv &kor dptafov] res atmoAos mA€[inv 
TH [v vydiv akpytov] dpiwy 7’ érored[VTO. 
Kny@ ovn éovrevy [ovd]év, [6 aif 5€ Tam GAAS 
Kal adrdAns Spuos [pe o]Té[ He EXavVOave Tpdyov. 
ot 0 audl Kaptao[av|res [ipiév por, Av]va,4 
25 Tov aly’ éroiouv [év § €)r[veov omabdiEavtTes. 
1 See also Herzog, Philologus 79. 3 Herzog’s reading here, as too often else- 
2 These words were written before I saw where, does not account for the palaeographical 
Herzog (Philol.) or Knox (C.R.) ; theystill apply, _ facts. 


though the palaeographical reasons are not so 4 Or tpiov, see below ; the fragment Jv@ seems 
strong as they were. now (July, 1925) to have disappeared. 
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Kal mAnoLoy pev [<Ee>is dy]Av[’ of tallovtes 
k[atyeslav. pa: p[vota] yw[yds Hv otos - 
ox [totdv] xpoxwt [dv hy] dllect Ss dppatrrots 
@ [ator] Aeris dvruyos KAGE [ovdas, 
30 otforiba]s Sé veBpod yravidio[v] carélo[ot]o 
Kl al Aivé|nv cdrraloorlv aul ot tots dots > 
Kol pupBa 8 | audi cp[ qt] kicoiv | éorerro, 
td 8& K|oPdpvor[ s dot >vi |<y uw Kal Tt laloortpy 
eopi<y>Kto: K|e pév To[tto, 8]s dv [8 adG] dpixn[e 
35 €tepos, dA lewpny ciy [ev i €] (Aco [TAL AypoTys. 


‘I dreamt that I was dragging? through a long ravine a goodly horned and 
bearded he-goat. And when I reached the higher parts of the woody glen, 
hearing a sound I hastened, for I was overcome with hunger, to a spot where 
goatherds keeping festival were filling their bellies with fruit? and unmixed 
wine. Nothing stole I, but the goat nibbled the fillets from off an oak-tree or 
two ere I could know it; whereat they that were near got possession of my 
goat, Annas, and made sacrifice of him, and then flaying him began to blow up 
the skin. Meanwhile the players took the floor near by. Lord! what a fine 
man was the leader of their mysteries! Clad was he in a slitten saffron gown 
which touched the ground with the unjoined edges of its delicate hem ;* girt 
he was with the folds of a mantle of fawnskin and about his shoulders a linen 
cape; around his head was a twine of ivy-clusters, and beneath all he wore 
buskins drawn tight with crimson latchets. So guised was he. As for any 
other that was taken with the chilly cold, his defence was that which is usual 
for country fellows.’ In 1. 18 for dé 64 cf. III. 30, 36 19 I see mXo[v]s® cor- 
rected to eo[vs or perhaps eo[, but cf. Od. VIII. 499, Aesch. Eum. 569, and we 
want a motive (sound rather than sight in the jaca) | tod Kd7rov and povdvoy 
ov both seem to me too long, and neither gives a reason for stealing, or rather 
refusing to steal; for the ydp-clause placed before what it explains cf. 
Kihn.-Bl. II. 2. 333 20 Knox’s first supplement was too short, his new 
suggestion ov[pmavtes adtoGév|res is unsatisfactory (all of what goatherds ?) 
21 Should contain something (a) which a hungry (?) man might wish to 
steal (22), (0) which the goatherds could fill (?) something with; if this festival 
is the rural Dionysia, unmixed wine would seem suitable, and a measure of 
tipsiness would account well for the sequel; dépsa are among the offerings to 
Adonis, Theocr. XV. 112;® for the language cf. Od. IX. 296, a passage, be it 


1 Herzog’s orf@os is too short and his rocktAnv 
below it too long. 

2 By the horns, see below, 

3 E.g. figs, if this is winter, see below. 

4 T.e. it was slit on both sides from shoulder 
to heel, cf. Ar. Ran. 404. 

5 Knox’s nlov]s hardly suits the traces. 

6 Mr. A. B. Cook, to whose kindness I owe 
much hereabouts, refers me for the ‘fruit and 


unmixed wine’ at the rural Dionysia to the 
reliefs on the Stage of Phaedrus (see his restora- 
tion Zeus I., pl. XL.), which show a goat held by 
the horns (cf. Hesych. xeparoeacets: of rods Tavpous 
E\kovTes ard Tov Kepdrwv) at an altar, an olvoxén 
but no xparjp, and an offering of fruits (appar- 
ently figs) and cakes; he also would compare a 
red-figured amphora 2411 in the Naples Collec- 
tion, Mon, dell’ Inst, VI., pl. 37. 
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noted, which occurs not far from the Aeolus-episode (l. 36); note also that 
évvéwpos (1. 5) comes in Od. XI. 311 22 for the position of mol cf. III. 73, 
VII. 126 231 see no trace of I after TH, unless part of the horizontal stroke 
is really part of a down-stroke, in which case the letter after E might be one of 
many, including ®; for a similar E before ® cf. II. 72, VII. 61; Tis generally 
nearer, cf. V. 1, 14, VI. 11, VII. rox | for the position of 6é cf. III. 19, 73, 
IV. 62, 92 | Mr. Cook’s suggestion otediv? ‘mistletoe’ (cf. Theophr. 
C.P. II. 17. I, a Euboean word and therefore presumably Ionic) I have not 
been able to get in satisfactorily ; otépea would be of wool, tying offerings to 
the trees (as in Pompeian paintings); to take them as vine-tendrils involves 
the rejection of the view that this festival is the rural Dionysia, which were 
held in midwinter; modern cattle will eat woollen garments hung out to 
dry | for nibbling goats leading to a quarrel and the impromptu trial of their 
keeper cf. Longus II. 3 24 Mr. Knox rightly rejects (C.R.) what he first 
printed, 6[9etv|res; it is too long and the traces do not suit it; but his new 
reading dt[av|res gives no connexion with the previous sentence and is very 
weak, moreover the half-letter visible after TA is curved like C or E not 
II | kaptdcavtes I take from Hesych. caprafecbar+ xpativeo@ar; Hat. prefers 
Kaptepos to Kpatepds; or we might read x«dpr’ do[av|res ‘mightily vexed,’ 
comparing L. and S. for the intransitive use of aw, and aon and our use of 
‘fed-up’ for the meaning (uadra 51) Kexopnuévors T'opyws Sappho 48 Bgk.) | the 
eating of the goat (cf. 1. 70) is here implied in the sacrificing as in Theophr. 
Char. 9. 2 Ovcas Tots Oeois, adTos pév Sertrvety Tap’ étép@, Ta O€ Kpéa arroTiOévat 
adoi macas | to avoid the fifth-foot spondee we might adopt Hesychius’ /prov 
(sic) + tpayos, comparing €7Tpevov 5. 32 which in Choeroboscus’ text of H. was 
written €jrprov (E.M. 411. 40, Crusius) 26 in what I take as ov the first stroke 
is consistent with Q (the right-hand part of O is a down-stroke in this hand and 
sometimes ends almost perpendicularly as here, e.g. 7. 37; the beginning of 
this stroke is here lost in the selis) or with O (cf. the last O in 1. 6) 
27 wvaoTtaywyos, a mock-heroic metaphor, is due to Mr. Milne 28-9 «aOié’ is 
partly due to Mr. Milne; I take it as the aorist of caixw =KxaOixvéopar; for 
ovdas cf. VIII. 42; the xpoxwrés was really a feminine yst@v, and so would be 
expected to touch the ground 30 at first this seems unsatisfactory, and not 
only because of the plural yAavidiwv ; the two genitives ‘folds of mantles of a 
fawn’ are not exactly paralleled by any example given by Kiihner-Blass II. 
I. 337, though Eur. Ph. 308 Bootpiywv .. . xaitas mdrdKapov s.v. 1. comes 
nearer than most; however, there is Herodotus’ wédsAXa ve8pdv worn by the 
Thracians epi tovs mddas Te kal Tas Kvymas 7. 75, and if that is not to be 
corrected to ve8peéwv ‘ fawnskins’ we must not change ve8pod here to veBpis ; 
the next line precludes otuxrijs 5€ veBpod yAavidio, which otherwise might 
serve (for dative cf. Eur. Hec. 432, Hel. 422, Pind. Nem. X. 82); ydavdéas as 
an adjective with oroAidas also occurs to me, cf. ofxidvos Opp., vuppidvos Eur. ; 


1 A piece of this has been lost or turned round 2 The alternative form would probably have 
since Nairn’s facsimile was made. to be oredida in H. 
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but on the whole I prefer Knox’s reading 33 the letter before KA, as Milne 
agrees, is hardly N or C | for confusion in MSS. between ¢dotvios and domos cf. 
Soph. Phil. 783 34 for éo¢di<y>>xTo (the y is dropped in the perfect infinitive 
by some MSS. of Philostr. Vit. Ap. II. 63), which I thought of before seeing 
Herzog’s paper, cf. passages quoted by Knox, p. 388 med. | the fragment con- 
taining 7[, op{ can hardly belong here; it certainly does not belong where 
Herzog puts it, VIII. 38; probably to Il. 55-6 | dpien of winter, cf. ta Kat’ 
dypous Avoviova held in Poseideon in Attica | obviously, as Mr. Knox now 
apparently sees, after so long a description of one of the competitors or players, 
these two lines 34-5 must be descriptive either of 6 érepos or of of ddAot, but 
Knox’s a\Xos ddAnv can hardly stand for ray dAAwv adrXos GAA | for this 
construction of e/@torac! cf. elOtopévas | 
36 sqqj We now come to the doxwdacpuos itself; according to my 
restoration, we left some of the goatherds, presumably the older men, inflating 
the skin at 1. 25 (imperfect évémveov, see below); my suggestions are based on 
these considerations: (1) Herzog’s view that Adzros is the skin (cf. Xéww), and 
Knox’s that the word before Aakrifeww (38) is dépua,? seem to me very probably 
right, but Knox’s RM ]xov does not fill the space in 1. 36, and surely els wAodv 
’Odvecéws otkade is impossible Greek; (2) the description of the size of the 
Ke@puxos, if, as the interpretation of the Dream makes almost certain, it is the 
goatskin of |. 25, is only in point here if it describes what the goatskin has now 
become, i.e. by being inflated; (3) the most likely place for the fragment 
containing ®H and EYO, or as Mr. Knox now reads it and as appears to me 
possible,* EI, is under the T of ’Oduccéws; (4) the fragment containing KEN, 
or more probably BEN,‘ I have placed with certainty before Agerov in 1. 39, 
at a distance which would suit one letter such as H or N, or two such as AI, 
OI, OE, O00, OC (the last three pairs written small and close); (5) the NOC of 
1. 73 fits this space exactly; (6) if A@zos is the goatskin and ll. 36-7 describe 
its size, To 6[épp.ja can only be right if it comes in a speech; (7) however we 
restore ll. 38-9, they must deal with something which resembles what ‘ we,’ the 
townsfolk, rerXeduev ev yopots Avwvvcov, and must be consistent with the skin 
(Sopy |. 47, k@puxos |. 74), the inflation (dmvous 1. 74), the jumping of the 
competitors on to the skin (ém’ ody adécAas |. 46), with the words AaxkTiverw 
(1. 38) and, probably, zrateiy (1. 58), and with the actions of the competitors 
successful (ll. 45-7) and unsuccessful (ll. 41-4); (8) as Mr. Knox sees, we want 
some mention of the oiling or greasing of the skin, for there is no room for it 
in 1. 25; I suggest: 
6 8’, éwel T]O AWo[S Kdp]vxor> [we]oujoOae 
@opnv 'O8jvocéws S[acov] AisA[ov] ddpov, 

1 Suggested to me by Mr. Knox’s (C.R.) the right leg is fairly common, and is found 

<e>i@icro (there is hardly room, I think, for his before iota in 4. 13. 


elx’ [S1rn tts] before it). 4 E, H, YT are just possible readings of this 
2 The letter after TO, as Knox now sees, can- doubtful letter, hardly M. 
not be II. 5 The YT seems to me to be visible on the 


3 JI’s whose top stroke does not project on the _ under surface. 
left occur in 7.59, 8. 21, 22; the ‘kick-up’ of 
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Xpioas E]dy* [O ayadv Tdde] To S[éppla AaxriLerp, 


vikd 8 ds jém[tBq okédeos €]E év[ds] AdoTov,’ 


40 q@o7rep TeAcdpEV ev Yopois Atwvicou. 


‘And when the fell seemed to me to have grown to a wineskin of the size 
of Aeolus’ gift to Odysseus, the chief anointed it and said, ‘‘ The joust is to 
tread this skin, the victory his that hops upon it best,” even as we do in the 
dances of Dionysus.’ In Il. 36-37 © is twice corrected to O; I suggest that 
waaov for occov was a mistake due to the preceding ws, and that rw for To was 
an anticipation of Aw, both errors of a common type | for c@puxov movety TL 
cf. Timaeus ap. Diog. Laert. VIII. 60 dvous éxdaphvar Kal aoxods Troujoat 
(quoted by Herzog)! 37 for the two genitives cf. Thuc. III. 12 rv éxeivor 
pédAAnow ToV és auas Sewvov and other instances in Kiihn.-Bl. Il. 1. 3377 
38 the first supplement is mainly due to Mr. Knox, though he writes #A«eupe 
kal épn, placing the fragment containing ®H further to the right, which seems 
to me a less likely position; cf. for the crasis 4.65 39 for the omission of 
av cf. II. 43, III. 75 | oxéreos é& is a little long for the gap, but possible, since 
there is much small writing hereabouts, and not only at the end of the line | 
for the hopping cf. Plat. Symp. 190A, Eust. Od. X. 47 and other passages 
quoted by Knox, p. 389 | for the phrase oxédeos é& évos (they also said éd’ évos 
oxéXous and évi 7o0dt) cf. Soph. Phil. gt (of Philoctetes) od yap é& évds rodds | 
nas Tocovade Tpos Biav Yetp@oeTat | 

45 Mr. Knox’s pov[vo]s is probably right, but why not dis? his use of 
kat... 6é is hard to explain in this context 47 Mr. Knox’s old reading 
atad]a@s I find too long; I once thought of otrws ‘simply,’ i.e. just pressing 
against his foot without throwing him off; but though T is not invariably 
joined to a succeeding © (cf. IV. 51, V. 57, VII. 11), one would expect to see 
part of the cross-stroke here; so I should prefer op0as and miefebvTa (Herzog- 
Knox) 46 for the late ody with tmesis cf. Ar. Ran. 1047 48 JrafeO\ov 
58 rAa& warélwv TA Oedv ipa] perhaps refers to the doxwAsacpos having been 
participated in by a stranger; or is waréw metaphorical, referring to the 
depredations of the goat ? 

64 the letter after dopéa cannot be A; it might be T (cf. the first T in 
l. 40), &, less likely Z or II; I suggest t[th\eww Xetra ‘tear in pieces,’ cf: 1. 72, 
2.70, and Theocr. III. 21 65 eAn[Ea 66 d[os | 


67 sqq. Knox’s original supplements are too long in 1. 68 and too short in 
l. 69, and in 1. 69 P has, as he now agrees, not ews but e«; Herzog’s readings 
do not fit; I follow Knox’s new readings, except that I should read in 1. 67 
as pev To]y aiya, because @$ Kahd]v aiya is too short; ‘Even as I dragged the 


1 With Mr, Knox's #Al]xov, which for palaeo- the adjective, in the former case with a punning 
graphical reasons, as we have seen, is unlikely, reference to Aeolus, in the latter taking Alohéy 
we should have expected regvoficGar; the use of as the adjective of Atodos (‘of Aeolus’); or did 
memotno Ga. seems to call for a predicate. H. write Aié\wov ‘of Aeolus’ (corrupted to 

2 An alternative is to read alé\ov or AloAdy as Alddov) ? 
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goat out of the ravine, so I shall have a gift from the fair Dionysus’ (i.e. the 
prize at the Dionysia ?) 

71 sqq. for the play on pédea ‘limbs’ and pédea ‘songs, poems’ cf. 
the Tale of Echo, Longus III. 23 | in év Movonow H.’s readers could hardly 
fail to see a reference to the Movceiov at Alexandria, cf. Theocr. VII. 47; but 
the phrase must of course go with tiAedow ; pace Knox and Herzog, it cannot 
go with zrodXoi as if it stood for trav év Motvanow dvtwv 

72, Knox’s we y[otv Kpive] will not do; as I see it, there is not room for 
PINQ after the K (which is partly visible), and hardly room for OTN before it, 
moreover the letter after Tis ©; read with Crusius 68’ éyo [<€>t]k[afo], the 
last three letters of which must have been small and close, as often hereabouts, 
especially at the end of a line 

76 sqq. Knox is right (C.R.) to reject mwoe’s in 78, but I do not think 
Mr. Milne’s tu]pys exhausts the possibilities, and €&w] «Aéos, the old reading, 
seems to me unquestionably right, cf. Ibycus, O.P. 1790 fin., a similar context ; 
the chief trouble lies in the two n’s; Herzog’s use of 4... 7% for ere... elte 
seems to me most unlikely, and if I understand him right Knox’s view that 
Tupns we’ “Irrmeévaxta is dependent on ta xvAdd involves a use of the genitive 
of description im Greek, for which it would be hard, I think, to find a satisfactory 
parallel ; the Laconian song, Ar. Lys. 1247, addressed to Mnemosyne, begins 
Sppaov Tas Kupocaviws ® Mvayova tay tedv poav, where dppaov =dpynoor ; 
HME in 1. 76 seems to have changed HNME to HME in 1. 77; I suggest, 
following Hdl. in |. 76: 


€Ew] «réos, val Modcav, 4} w’ errea x[oopets, 
Bey’ €& idpBov, 7<v> pe Sevtépn<e> yal py 
Op |pa<u>s! (i.e. opwads) wel’ “Itrreévaxta Tov wanas [Keivov 


TA KUAN’ aeldety RovOidats ériovorv. 


*I shall have great fame from my verses, I swear it by thee, O Muse, that 
adornest my lines, if thou makest me to win the second place after old 
Hipponax in singing’ [lit. makest me to sing with the second judgment or 
decision] ‘crippled songs to the future children of Xouthos.’ 79 «van (sic) 
IX. The restoration of this tantalizing introduction cannot be certain, but 
as I cannot agree with some of Mr. Knox’s readings of the more doubtful 
letters—for instance in ll. 2 and 8—, and I do not find his supplements always 
consistent with the size of the gaps—for instance in ll. 6 and ro—, I have made 
the following attempt. But I need hardly add I owe much to previous work. 
I take the scene to be a breakfast in the yuvarxwvitis. As the Greek breakfast? 
consisted solely of bread sopped in wine (Plut. Q. Conv. 8. 6. 4), it is natural 
that the scolding of the slaves should be in connexion with the bringing of 
wine and bread. The first two lines are concerned with the seating of the 
1 No room for dp]uas (imperfect); a trace over 2 In view of Herodas’ title and the derivation, 


the A is perhaps the remains of the correction H it seems likely that for davyoriouéy in Ath. I. 11d 
or HI (i.e. ‘read dpyzs ?). we should read dmrovyoricudy. 
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company, i.e. the children. The last I restore exempli gratia from Theocr. 28. 
The mother speaks: 


“Elfec0e wacat. Kod TO taidiov; dé€[ov. 
<€>t]oau! w[p]os, Hvérecpa, cal Trdvenv p[dEov. 
Bliz[n, ti Alavdpn tHv étrotmov (sc. walav) ov[K oteets ; 
a<e>t Kabevdjes* sun ce [Kv ]ucuator [pvico - 
5 Wheto 1d] d<<e>Diva tlodt &yyviro[s] Ev[ow 

H Soootcr |v 5[y WOAA lay wemolkid[ oar. 
hép otvoly: a[Ada ph] dép’, és xdp[ov 8, "Avva, 
Bpi[t +] 5 & Q[adev ’yepO0<e> ia |a Serhalors BrAp|y. 
pép’ & Vexlds Td Extw]pa+ Kal ra vilv evbers 

10 avtTn ov; pli GANA Prat] TeTAs Ca >dvw [oor FH vaots - 
od Tmpdc’ a[vous ioO + HS VAs, 4h ELEN 
Tieo® ap[rhrav hs ov T]deOrov e£oi [cers ; 
yAnxo [bép + od bh Tots To]Kedat o Herpa 

e.g. [Skws o Gepyov Kakipyny tpéhous evoov. ] 

This may be translated thus: 

‘Sit down everybody. Where’s Baby? Give him to me. Sit next me 
[or sit up to table], Eueteira, and wipe Glyké’s nose. Bité, you hussy, why 
don’t you bring what bread you have ready? You're always asleep. Mind I 
don’t have to remind you of the scratchings I’ve given you. Ill give you at 
one beating more marks of ornamentation on the you-know-what than all 
you've had before put together. Bring some wine—no, don’t bring it; have 
your sleep out, Anna; but what you forget is, how bad your eyesight will be 
when you wake up [#.e. you’ll find you’ve a black eye]. Bring the cup, Psecas; 
why, are you asleep as late as this? No,no; it must be a sudden loss of wits; 
you used not to be a fool. And the girl—must I come out and make a race of 
it for you to win [i.e. come and drive you here]? Bring the pennyroyal. I 
didn’t adopt you for the pleasure of keeping a pet do-nothing and sloven.’ 

1-2 In l. 2 (a) the letter before AI was either K or C; if C, it can have 
been preceded by iota, but by no other letter, (b) there is a high point? before 
kat ['Xvxnv, and the last syllable of Evérespav makes with it a spondee where, if 
it is the fourth foot, we must have an iambus; it seems to me that if (1) we 
read the first letters as xa/, we must either suppose the initial cat to have been 
a mistake, or Hvérepay to be a mistake for Hvétevpa, and if (2) we read them 
toatl, i.e. eloae or toast imperative of eicdunv, we have no choice but to read 
Evétecpa and take it as vocative, which involves the equation eioas, or tcas, 
Tpos = Tpdcetcat OY Tpdctcae (for pds in tmesi cf. III. 85); I choose the latter 
alternative. Now efcas or toa: may be used either transitively or intransitively, 
cf. Ap. Rh. IV. 8 aveeicaro and Hat. III. 126, VI. 103 bmeicas (Cobet bmicas), 
both meaning ‘ make to sit.’* The syllable de&[ may belong to the imperative 


1 Or toa, see below. meaning ‘read Hiérecpa’ ? see below. 
2 Ora slightly misplaced mark of cancellation 3 Cf. waploracOa, Lys. 18. Io. 
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5é£ov as Mr. Knox takes it, ‘Give the baby to me,’ or it may be some case of 
Aéfis or AcE (cf. I.G. II. 984. 1. rz and II. 2034, Cic. Verr. II. 5. 42). If 
(1) the verb is intransitive, I would translate as above. The mother receives 
the baby from the unnamed nurse, and then tells the eldest child to sit next 
her [or up to table] and wipe the third child’s nose. The active of wvocopar is 
cited by Hesychius according to L. and S., but I cannot find it in Schmidt’s 
edition ; drouttrw is quoted by Pollux 2. 78, and occurs in A.P. 11. 268 of a 
man wiping his own nose; the active would naturally be used of wiping other 
people’s noses in nurseries; the simple verb, too, may well be nursery 
language. The family thus being seated, the mother calls for the food and 
drink. Iam not sure if the absence of a name for the nurse who brings the 
baby is a blemish. If so, we must read «od 16 masdiov, AcE[ot; | The only other 
objection I can see to this first alternative is, that with the possible exception 
of the baby all three children are girls, and that seems dramatically unsound. 
But, for all we know, this may be Herodas’ own family (cf. the previous Mime) 
and we are dealing with fact, not fiction. If (2) efcae or tcas is transitive, we 
can give the mother a boy other than the baby by reading Aé¢é£[wv, ‘sit [=seat] 
Dexis next me [or up to table],’ a use naturally as rare in Greek literature as 
the nursery use of ‘sit’ transitively is in ours. But the use of the feminine 
maoa is against this; and dé£ov certainly rounds off the baby-fetching episode, 
which is otherwise left in the air 

3 The name Birr® occurs in a Coan inscription, I.G. 2236, and for the 
single T we might compare H.’s own Béitwva in V. and Berds in VI.; but with 
the -@ suffix we should expect TT; I therefore suggest Bitn, comparing Bechtel, 
Hist. Personennamen, p. 94, where he remarks that Butias, Bitids, Butiwv, Bitwr, 
Bitros presuppose a name Bios | Xasdpy is due to Mr. Knox | with the omission 
of walav, cf. Alex. Kump. 1. récovs dépeus; sc. dptous 

4 Either this is the rare construction ‘ Mind I don’t remind you’ exempli- 
fied in J/. I. 26, or wy is interrogative; the former best suits the following 
sentence 

5-6 I have placed the fragment J&v[, |xtA[, with some probability, by 
means of the grain of the papyrus, 3 mm. (a worm-course?) to the right of 
these lines; but Kd is very uncertain, part of the surface being lost | the form 
mXedow is inferred from Hdt.’s wAedv, rredvos, but some may prefer wAéoaw | 
To Seiva is kvods or Tuy?, cf. Ar. Ach. 1149; for beating on the belly cf. Ar. 
Ran. 663, but the reference may be to depilation, cf. Cratin. Néu. 6 (a threat) | 
70 adv would hardly fit the gap; for rodro contemptuous= 70 adv cf. obtos = ov; 
an alternative would be t[éo[[o]]ov a corruption of 76 cov | avnvitas ‘ without 
pausing,’ i.e. ‘at one beating’ | oAdAayA apparently ‘ever before,’ a construc- 
tion arising from an attempt to add ‘and they are many’ to ‘as many as’; cf. 
el Todds =‘ if ever,’ Kiihner-Blass II. 2. 115 

7 For the omission of the article with ofvov cf. the same phrase in Ar. 
Plut. 644 and Anacr. 62 Bgk. and the Anacreontea | és xopov is so used by 
Luc. Merc. Cond. 26 
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8 6 & éddev is like ob} 8 érepyijcOnv V. 53 and 6 mapédAutov Theophr. 
Char. VII. 3 | for the omission of 6¢@arois cf. V, 60, VI. 23 

9g The name is doubtful, the traces favouring Ver[ or Ver[; but cf. Cic. 
Fam. VIII. 12. 2, Juv. VI. 489 | a single cup is conceivable for breakfast in a 
nursery, where old customs (cf. the loving-cup and the Eucharist and 
Alcaeus 41 Bgk. a 8 drépa trav arépav Kidu£ &Ors7w) die hard; Kitred]Xa is too 
short 

10 After BXdrreras the scribe wrote or began ¢pévas, reading ¢ywaor as 
dpevacot, which was corrected by striking through peva and writing vo above 
(the ¢ is not struck out) ; for the contracted form vaaus cf. veBvotpa VI. 16. 

11 Cf. Ar. Nub. 5, Theocr. X. 23 

13 yAnxe is the Ionic form, cf. Hipp. II. 323 Kiihn; what is pennyroyal 
doing here? Though I am assured that those are not its real properties, it 
seems to have had a vogue in Hippocrates’ and Herodas’ native Cos as a laxa- 
tive, and it is therefore quite proper to a nursery breakfast ; in Hipp. l.c. and 
ib. fim. it is an ingredient of a medicine which tv xowdtay Aver; in another 
passage, I. 688 Kin, it is precisely stated that it Cepwaives cal Staywpéer. In 
fifth-century Athens it was used to counteract over-indulgence in eating fruit, 
Ar. Pax 712 and Sch. | #etpa is apparently used of adopting (as a slave) an 
exposed child 

14 évdov with tpépw would suggest ‘keeping as a fet,’ i.e. ‘idle,’ cf. 
Theophr. Char. XXI. 6 of a tame jackdaw. 

I add a few exegetic and illustrative notes : 


III. 42 ri pev Soxeis TA oT aYXVA THS KaKHS TaoKeEL 


> \ yy 
émreay Lowe ; 


ti Soxets is apparently like was Soxets, ras ote, mocov Soxeis, ‘you can’t 
think what’; cf. Kihner-Blass II. 2. 354 

59 The name ®iAXos occurs in Anacreon 172 Bgk. 

IV. 1x For fowl-roosts on the walls of houses cf. Theocr. XIII. 13 where 
they are called ‘smoky’ because they were near the smoke-hole or chimney 

VI. 54 Cf. the proverb jody tor’ joav Grxiwor MeAnjovoe and its variants, 
with references in Paroem. Gr. I. 151 Leutsch 

VII. 28 xovdé xnpos avOjoe: for this use of xnpés of encaustic painting 
cf. Anacreont. XVII. 28 e¢ al. 

XI.a xadereiv icrdv: to ‘take down’ the weaver’s beam because the piece 
of cloth is finished, cf. Theocr. XV. 35, XVIII. 35, Bion II. 24. 


My thanks are due to Mr. A. B. Cook for some valuable archaeological 
suggestions in Mime VIII., and to Mr. H. I. Bell and Mr. H. J. M. Milne for 
ungrudging help with certain doubtful letters; my debt to Mr. A. D. Knox 


I share with all scholars. 
J. M. Epmonps. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ANTIGONE AND THE BRIDE OF CORINTH. 


THIS paper sets out to answer four apparently unconnected questions, which, 
however, I hope to show to be parts of one question : 

(1) Why did Haimon kill himself over the body of Antigone? 

(2) Why did Philinnion return for three nights to her father’s house? 

(3) Why is it unlawful (od Geis) to leave a story unfinished ? 

(4) Why is a magician sometimes torn in pieces by his own devils, or otherwise 
destroyed by his own magic? 

The last statement is familiar to everyone; the third rests on the excellent 
authority of Plato (Gorgias 505c, where see Stallbaum) ; the first two need some 
preliminary explanation. A great part of the significance of Sophokles’ admirable 
play is lost by those who misinterpret the episode of the suicide ; it seems a rather 
unnecessary addition to Kreon’s woes. But the matter has been put in its true light 
by P. Roussel, in Rev. é&. gvecques, 1922, pp. 63 sqq. Haimon and Antigone are 
betrothed, as the only possible interpretation of 570 shows. dpdoipor yap xatépwv 
ait» yvat, says Kreon; Ismene answers, ovx, ds y’ éxelv tySE 7’ Hv tpporpéeva—i.e. 
‘ That is not so, for they (Haimon and Antigone) had already been betrothed (before 
this affair began).’ Kreon therefore is doubly impious; he insults (dripdéer, 572) not 
only Haimon, whose marital rights he violates, but Hades. A virgin may, as I have 
elsewhere! shown, be wedded to Hades, not merely in poetical fancy, but in cult; but 
a married woman cannot; Hades, like all Greek gods, refuses to countenance 
polyandry. The bride is given over into his keeping (890), and is definitely in his 
charge. The fact that she hangs herself in the tomb, and thus avoids starving to 
death, is of no ritual importance, for she is ritually dead from the moment it closes 
over her. This being so, Hades necessarily and inevitably brings the bridegroom to 
her. It is the well-known story of Leonora, with the sexes reversed ; a story which, 
whether surviving or revived, is still in circulation in Greece, as may be seen from 
Bikellas’ tale, “O épxos tis a&yarns, which claims with obvious truth to be of popular 
origin. 

But there was another possibility, somewhat less gruesome, but equally 
thrilling, and more familiar to us generally because, while Sophokles has been 
misunderstood, Goethe has made it the subject of his famous poem, Die Braut von 
Corinth. The fullest version we have is in Phlegon of Tralles, de mtvabtlbus 1 
(Westermann, Paradoxogr., pp. 117 sqq.). Unfortunately the beginning is lost, and 
has to be supplied from the much shorter version of Proclus (sm rem pub. II., p. 116, 
Kroll), who cites as his authority Naumachios of Epeiros; as Naumachios was 
a writer of the fourth century (ér! trav spetépwv rdérrwv, says Proclus, writing in the 
fifth), he probably used Phlegon, who was a libertus of Hadrian, and another of 
whose stories he has reproduced in the same passage. We may therefore regard 
this fragment as equivalent to an epitome of the de mirabilibus so far as it goes. 
Patching the two together, then, we have the following tale: In the reign of Philip 
of Macedon—probably Philip II. is meant, but the historical framework is of the 
shakiest—a married couple in Corinth, Demostratos and Charito, married their 
daughter Philinnion to a certain Krateros. But she died, and six months afterwards 
a guest, Machates, visited her parents’ house. The rest proceeds as in Goethe's 


1 In a paper read before the British Asso- Philology, July, 1925. 
ciation at Toronto, August, 1924; see Classical 
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poem : the young man receives the visits of a girl, whom he takes to be a hetaira; 
on the third night Philinnion’s mother, who has heard of the matter, and begged 
Machates to let her have sight of the mysterious visitor, intrudes, and finds that it is 
her own daughter, who thus addresses her and her husband: ‘ Mother and father, 
how ill you use me, grudging me my three days with our guest in my own father’s 
home, when I hurt no one! Therefore you, for your meddling, must mourn me 
again; but I will go back to my appointed place, for my coming was by the divine 
will.’ Thereat she falls dead; the governor of the city hears of the matter, and by 
his orders the tomb is examined, and found to contain, where the body of Philinnion 
ought to be, a ring which Machates had given his visitor. 

I forbear for a moment to comment on the story, which I take to be garbled at 
one point and incomplete in another, but pass on to mention another marvel quoted 
by Proclus from Naumachios. One Rufus of Philippi, chief priest of Thessalonike, 
undertook to give certain games, but died before he could do so. Three days after 
his death he came to life, and, the tale continues, ‘ stated that he had been sent up 
by the chthonian gods to accomplish the public games.’ This he did, and then, as 
Gunga Dass says, ‘ died conclusively.’ 

What I wish to point out is that both the priest and the bride are in the same 
position, not only as Haimon and Antigone, but as the story-teller who is half-way 
through. Whatever else a story may be (and it is and has been many things), it is 
frequently a charm or a piece of ritual, as has been so often pointed out that I need 
hardly give examples. Hence to be part way through one of the ritual tales (say, 
half-way through the story of Iron, in the Kalevala, or the tale of Persephone, which 
the witch threatens to tell in the sixth book of Lucan) is to be half-way through 
a rite. But so are Haimon and Antigone. They are betrothed, but have not yet 
completed, and especially have not yet consummated, their marriage. The priest in 
the story from Naumachios is in like case; he is, in Roman phraseology, uct 
damnatus, but has not as yet paid his sacral debt. 

Much has been written, notably by the French school of sociologists, quos honoris 
causa nomino, without professing implicit belief in all their theories, about the difference 
between sacred and secular, tabu and non-tabu, and the ritual, often very complicated, 
needed in order to pass from one state tc the other. M. van Gennep also has done 
lasting service to science in his monumental work, Les Rites de Passage, in insisting 
on the highly sacral nature of all thresholds—notably that between two of the great 
stages of life, as childhood and puberty, or the single and the married state. But 
some are perhaps a little apt to forget, firstly, that it is quite as magical a business to 
make a sacred into a profane person or place; and, secondly, that a ritual ‘ threshold ’ 
is not a mathematical line, but of perceptible width, so that it is possible to step on 
it and stay there. To marry, for example, may take all manner of different periods 
of time: a few minutes, if we like, among ourselves ; some years, if the thing is done 
with full Bulgarian ceremonial; and therefore it is possible to remain half-married. 
But the half-married are clearly in a very parlous state, belonging neither to one 
class nor to another, and therefore in a tabu condition, from which they can release 
themselves only by fulfilling the rite they have begun. This, doubtless, is the reason 
why in Hades we find not only the Danaids, who on the most plausible explanation 
of their punishment spend eternity in trying to get married, but also a host of 
unhappy lovers, who have nearly all this in common, in Vergil,’ that at the time 
of their death they were betwixt and between in some way or other— 


His Phaedram Procrinque locis 


One had tried to be the wife simultaneously of father and son; the other had been 
slain by her husband, thus unnaturally breaking the tie between them. 


1 Aen. VI. 444 sqq. 
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maestamque Eriphylen 
crudelis nati monstrantem uolnera cernit 


She again had broken the tie by violence, being the murderess of her husband. 


Euadnenque et Pasiphaen; his Laodamia 
it comes, et iuuenis quondam, nunc femina Caenis, 
rursus, et in ueterem fato reuoluta figuram. 


The first three are out of the picture. Vergil, I think, did not understand 
Euadne’s perfectly correct sati, and thinks of her as a suicide; Pasiphae had been 
grossly misrepresented for many centuries before he mentioned her, and Laodamia is 
in the same class with Euadne; but Kainis-Kaineus is certainly in place, having been 
both man and woman. Ina very similar position are the unburied dead. Indeed, 
the whole horror of vampires, dwpor, Biavofdévaror, and such uncanny spooks, is that 
they are not properly dead at all. The living one is used to; the real dead are all 
very well in their way; according to local belief and custom they come back as 
babies, or show themselves at soul-feasts for a few hours each year, or abide decently 
in their tombs, or in Hades; but the others are, in Bram Stoker’s expressive phrase, 
‘Undead.’ They have not lived on earth long enough to qualify for admission into 
the world of shades, or some irregularity in their own condition or the rites of their 
sepulture has stopped them on the way, hence they are miserable, much more 
miserable than either the dead or the living, and consequently liable to work off their 
ill-temper on those unfortunate enough to come within their reach. In particular, 
they are horribly apt to make other people like themselves. It is well known that a 
vampire’s victims themselves tend to become vampires, and hundreds of defixiones 
appeal to the Buaofdvaro: to kill someone. 

Antigone then, from the moment of her entrance into the tomb, and therefore 
into the world of the dead, was in an unbalanced state magically, doubly so in fact ; 
for she was in Hades’ province, yet not as yet actually out of the body, and she was 
neither married nor unmarried. So she drew Haimon after her, as he foresaw that 
she would (751, 76’ otv Oaveiras, kat Oavovo’ dA twa, a remark which one or two 
moderns misunderstand as badly as Kreon, though in a different way). 

All this surely throws a strong light on the tale of Philinnion. It seems to me 
necessary to assume that she died still a virgin, and fairly likely that in the original 
story Machates and Krateros were one and the same person. However, this last 
point is not quite necessary ; Machates, if not her actual husband, was well fitted to 
represent him, being an outsider, who declared himself such by sleeping in the guest- 
room. What makes me think that he was her husband is that, according to Phlegon, 
he gave her an iron ring, which is surely a gift rather suited to a bride than to 
a light-o’-love.t In any case, she must have died with the all-important rédos 
unaccomplished. Why she was to return for three nights in particular, apart from 
the familiar magical connotations of three, I do not know; but the first three nights 
of marriage (the ‘nights of Tobias’) have certainly at some times and places a 
particular significance. 

It remains, however, to ask why Philinnion did not attract her husband to her, 
or, alternatively, why Antigone did not return to life. Either would do so far as 
fulfilling the rite was concerned, and certainly Philinnion was quite as much in the 
realm of Hades as Antigone. The answer is incidentally furnished by Wissowa in 
his admirable article on the entombment of guilty Vestals (4.R.W. XXIL, 1924, 
p- 213). Philinnion was innocent of all offence, and great allowance could be made 
for one in her unhappy position; but Antigone was undeniably a great sinner. 
Sophokles, indeed, is sympathetic towards her, but the earlier age which framed the 


1 See Pliny, N H. XXXIII, 12, sponsae . . . fervews anulus mittitur. 
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story was clearly less so. She had most flatly disobeyed her king, and at the same 
time the nearest available representative of her father, for Oedipus was either dead, 
in exile, or dethroned and under a curse, leaving Kreon the senior male of the 
household. Hence, with the usual reluctance to shed kindred blood, she had not 
been put to death, but subjected to an ordeal ; Hades could not, in common justice, 
let her come out of it alive. Therefore, as Haimon unluckily had associated himself 
closely with her, there was no alternative to making him die also, ‘Therefore she 
perished, and in her death was the bale of another also.’ 

Indeed, so full of magic is the whole business of marriage (owing, of course, to 
the immense psychological, and therefore magical, importance of all that relates 
to the sexual functions), that even long-established married couples are apt to attract 
each other to or from Hades. I have mentioned Euadne and Laodamia, to keep to 
Greek examples, setting China, India, etc., aside; Pausanias remembers that 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, was the first widow ever to remarry ;+ Orpheus 
and Eurydike are well known not only in Thrace, but from there eastward to the 
Pacific coast of America, if not farther. But as a rule no such fatal consequences 
follow in Greek thought the death of a husband or wife. The reason appears to be 
that, to a Greek, mere long continuance in a given state tended to make its magical 
importance pass off. This is an early idea enough. Minos had to do something, 
whatever exactly it was, every eighth year, in order to remain ‘gossip of Zeus’ 
(t 179); and the unburied and untimely dead could manage to get across Styx 
if they waited long enough. But as a rule definite measures have to be taken to 
desacralize one’s self. A Roman after prayer was careful to turn his back on the 
god and sit down to let the holiness pass off; Pythagoreans were strongly advised to 
go out of a temple the reverse way to that by which they came in. So with the 
many magicians who, like Ancus, Faust, or Lay-brother Peter, were undone by 
their own magic, whether broomsticks, thunderbolts, or demons, They used only 
the first half of the charm; and to complete their abracadabras there was need of a 
St. Dunstan to desacralize all with a stern ‘ Vade retro, strongbeerum.’ 


HJ, Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Paus, II, 21, 7. 


THE (HOMERIC) HYMN TO HERMES. 
(Continued from the ‘ Classical Quarterly,’ Vol. XVIII, p. 141.) 


193 €& dyéAns + 6 Se Tadpos EBdakeTo povvos am’ ad\AwV 
Kudveos, xaporrol de Ktves katémir bev erovto 
3 a>¢ “~ c he ¢ \ A 
Tecoapes NTE POTES Opodpoves* ot pev EAeupOev 
of Te Kives O TE Tavpos, 0 Oy wept Oatpa TéTUKTAL. 


Horace has told us that the author of a literary work, 
qui uariare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


falls into absurdities. Much more likely to meet this fate is the interpolater who has 
the same ambition. The above four lines are a case in point; for it is fairly certain 
that if this Hymn were presented to readers as it came from the hand of its author, 
the whole passage with its phenomenal bull and its four pacifist dogs which appar- 
ently had agreed together not to bark and bite, ‘as is their nature to,’ would not be 
found in the text. Undoubtedly it is true, though it is by no means a marvel 
(@atpa), that the bull which was somewhere else and the dogs which were following 
in his wake were not taken by the infant cattle-lifter who was satisfied, as he well 
might be, with a trifle of fifty cows. The veracity of the interpolater in this regard 
may, therefore, pass without question, and furthermore his knowledge of epic metre 
does not fail seriously till he reaches the fourth line, although 6 8€ ratpos is not really 
epic and dAXAdwy not dAAwv is required in the opening line, for he certainly did not 
mean, as he unwittingly says ‘ other bulls,’ but ‘the others, the cows.’ After oi pév 
éXecpOev (not of pev as a recent edition has it) it is quite out of the question that of re 
kives 6 Te Tavpos, two flagrant examples of the later article, should follow. Should 
anyone feel satisfied to defend this expression by translating whimsically ‘ both those 
dogs and that bull,’ he would hardly succeed in convincing any scholar but himself, 
and of this limited success 75 57) rept Gatua réruxtas might well be said; and even then 
there remains the undeniable and awkward fact that five short syllables are found 
standing in sequence in this misbegotten and fraudulent verse. In reality all four 
lines are based on the genuine— 


192 maoas OnAcias mdcas Kepdeoou EdixTds. 


Note the weakness of the connecting link ¢€ ayéAns standing in a position of 
unusual emphasis. If we place or rather replace the full-stop after eAvxrds, the line 
concisely states the fact the interpolater elaborates with so much ridiculous detail, 
finally challenging admiration for the wonders he has revealed. 


199 TAUTE pL0l eimré, ryepae TaAatyeves, €l Tov Orwras 
aie r a atk \ s s 
dvépa taicd’ ext Bovot duarpiccovtTa KédevOov. 


Read tatrd p éviome for the sake of the metre. For full proof of this v. 
Homerica, p. 95. In the second line ry08’ eri Bovot would be an improvement. 


152 T. L. AGAR 
209 ds Tis 6 mais, dua Bovoly évKpaipynow om7det, 


Probably és 71s érw@, which might easily suggest 6 wais, especially after the 
preceding waida 8 edo€a (originally perhaps raid’ eddxnoa), In 211 Kdpyn 8 €xev (or 
éxov) dvriov avt@ should certainly be dvriov atrws ‘ right facing him,’ cf. T 220 a¢povd 
t avtws. 474 dveuwArov abrus. 


218 tyvid 7’ eirevdnoev “ExnBodos etre Te pvOov. 


The substitution of ’A7wéAAwv for “Exn8ddo0s would suffice to restore the metre, 
and no one need hesitate to make the change; for it is surely impossible to maintain 
that in the old epic the tradition is immaculate, when in the forefront of a drama (the 
Alcestis) we find #Acos actually and absurdly displacing this very ’A7é)Awv. 

We might, indeed, retain “ExnBdA0o0s by reading jFpyxé te piOov instead of etre re 
pvOov, but the tampering with the varying names is more probable here, see note on 
Hymn. Apoll,.177 £. (Cl. Rev. XXXII. p. 144) and 286 (7d, XXXIV. p. 85) as instances 
in point, also Hymn XXV. 2. 


éx yap Movodwv xai éxnBdrov ’AréddAwvos, 


where the ending should certainly be ’AréAAwvos éxdro.o, as serious a metrical offence 
to the later Greeks as the false tradition would have been to their ancestors who 
listened to the early epic poet. 


224 ovre Te Kevtavpov Aacatyeva eATropat elvat, 
a lal Z a 4 / 
ds Tis Tota TEAWPa BLBE Toot KapraAipouw * 


The MSS. give xevravpov Aacatyevos, Theacc. (Schneidewin, Abel) is necessary 
metrically and called for by the turn to the sentence given by the next line ds tus xrA. 
‘I do not expect that he who makes (or made) such tracks is (or was) a Centaur. 
The accusative is the expression of a poet; the genitive that of a short-sighted 
grammarian. 

My own correction here concerns only 225. I submit the true reading would be 


ds Tis Tota TEAWP BiBaa wool KapraAipout* 
So we have— 
6428 ys ert Kixdwy ebde rédwp, dBepioria eidds 
2410 %, Kal dm’ dkpolero.o TéAWp ainrov dvéerTn 
be 87 yiyverat, ary 8 abre reAwp KaKov' 
H, Apoll. 374 avrov rice réAwp pévos o€éos jeAiovo. 


401 vt Boy, kat Kelto wéhwp peya Te Seuvov TeE* 


In our passage the point is, ‘ What monster made such tracks as these?’ The 
character of the tracks is sufficiently portrayed in the next line, 


aiva pev évOev od00’, ere & aivdrep’ evOev ddoto, 


in which the traditional ddof0, ra & has been, I think, more correctly written, cf, ére 
padrov passim, éte 7 A€ovas, etc. 


230 dpuPpooin éddyevoe Ards taida Kpoviwvos, 


Read duBpdrn efeAdxevoe. The adj. duPpdoros is never applied to a person, nor is — 
it reasonable to suppose that the hymn-writer was unaware of this. In later days — 


the two epithets were held to be synonymous, and the more pleasing form déuSpdcros, 
naturally the more popular one, nearly swept away aufporos altogether. 


tt —s Sl 
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237 omdpyav’ éow katéduve Oujevr’ > nite TOAAIYV 
7 ’ \ " A > / 
Tpéeuvov avOpakujy vAns orodds appixadvrret, 
“ € a € / JON > / x, 4 3 / 
Os “Eppis “Exdepyov tdov avectAe € avrov. 
ev 0 dAiyp ovvédacce Kdpn xeipds Te TOdas TE. 
L 

(241) 7% fa veddAAovTos, rpokadrcd’pevos Svpov Varvov 

eypyoowy etedv ye xéAvy © bird parxdAn «lye. 


As there is no real difference between logs and timber, mpéuva and An, there is 
good reason for mistrusting or rather for rejecting tAns orodés for which M has 
dAoorodds. Hermann’s suggestion ovAn oodds, which I take to mean ‘fluffy ash,’ is 
in every respect more to the purpose. 

In 239 Exdepyov like ‘ExnZoAov in 218 cannot be right. In all probability “Eppjs 
also is merely a gloss on a pre-existent pronoun which is all that is here necessary 
Then the line might take this form: 


Os dp’ 6 y’ ’ArddAwva ov avecire E avTov, 


or with the usual epic tmesis ds 6 y’ es Aw. The correction of ddéecvev Eavtdv (MSS.) 
is due to Lohsee and Postgate. This ¢ airév would be originally €F’ airéy. In the 
next line Gemoll’s cuvéeAve is obviously right for cvvéAacoe which implies a more or 
less violent collision quite out of place here. 

The faulty tradition of 241 presents a very great, if not insuperable, difficulty. 
The first three words vary in a remarkable manner. 


57 pa vedAXovtTos 
Ojpa veov Aoxdwv. 


The situation is this. Hermes has curled himself up in bed and is pretending to 
be sound asleep, though he is really wide awake. Beyond all doubt this is the mean- 
ing down to the middle of 242, if eypjccwy éredv ye be right, as all seem ready to 
admit. But can it be reasonably maintained that the line given above 


ry = /, , oe oe 
py pa vedAXovT0s, Tpokadretpevos HOvpov Urvov 


gives the required representation or fits the scene at all? Clearly it does not. In 
Mr. Evelyn White’s translation I find ‘like a new born child seeking sweet sleep.’ 
There is a great difference between ‘seeking sleep’ and ‘feigning sleep,’ and 
mpokaAetpevos means neither, the proper sense being ‘challenging.’ Then for the 
first phrase, as there is no doubt but Hermes was a new born child, it is idle to say 
he was like one. This consideration disposes of the emendation ¢7 for 6 originally 
made by Barnes and afterwards by Hermann in an unhappy moment, and latterly 
hailed as ‘brilliant’ by two misleading editors. Here it is quite misplaced and use- 
less. Further consideration must be given to 6) fa (which may be found in this 
position in @ 423 5) fa 7dr’) and particularly to Aoydwy which might have been 
corrupted into -Aovros after véov, but could not conceivably itself arise from any 
depravation of such an original. Now Aoxdwv means ‘ambushing’ or ‘being in 
ambush’ and occurs frequently in Homer, e.g. 5 847 Aoxdwvtes ’Ayatol, Z 520 elke 
Aoxjoas ‘ there was room for an ambush,’ and there is also a form ¢AAoxéw found in 
later writers, but not necessarily unepic (Plat. Theaet. 165 D). Now if é\Aoxdwv 
means év Ady» dy we may without extravagance assume that éAAexdéwv would be the 
same as év Aéyex dy and this is precisely the meaning required here, which might also 
be expressed by éAAéxuos. The double AA of vedAAovros lends some support to both 
alternatives. 

There still remains a serious obstacle to the restoration of the line in zpoxadAov- 
pevos 7Supov trvov. To my mind xadovpevos seems to point directly to xnAovpevos 


154 T. L. AGAR | 


Sc. trvw in which case either 7Supov or rpo- must be excluded. Of the two 7dvpor is 
most probably insititious, and zpo almost certainly is a misreading of an abbreviated 
moAAw. ‘Thus we reach for the ending 


TOAA® KnrEbpevos Urvyp 


‘spell bound in deep sleep’ and for the whole line a fair approximation to the 
original might be: 
57 pa véos Aexdwv, TOAAM KynAcbpevos trvyp 


‘just, as it seemed (fa), a young child abed, spell-bound in deep sleep’ or with less 
regard to the tradition the opening words might run 


vymtos eA\Aeyawy 
or even €AAcKvdwv (cf. 254) ‘an infant in the cradle.’ 


261 Anroidn, tiva rovTov drnvea p0Oov <eurras, 
kat Bovs aypatrous difijpevos evOdd’ ixavers 5 


For «kai Matthiae conjectured 7 which he afterwards retracted. On the other 
hand Abel adopts it in his text. It does not necessarily imply that Hermes did not 
know the reason for Apollo’s coming. ‘To ask ‘ Is this the place you come to in quest 
of oxen ?’ is quite appropriate in itself and need not be abandoned, ‘ quod esset eius, 
qui quae caussa Apollini ueniendi fuisset nesciret,’ as Matthiae himself supposed. 
Therefore, if 7) be rejected, it must be for a different reason, as will be seen later. 

The reading given above, the traditional reading, adopted by Gemoll and by 
Sikes and Allen, is inadmissible. As S. and A. rightly say, the sense is: ‘ Why do 
you speak so sharply and come in quest of cows?’ But there is no ‘why’ in the 
first question ; tiva wtOov means ‘what word’ or ‘ what saying,’ nor can the necessary 
‘why’ be extracted from tiva for the second question. 

This is obvious at a glance, as also, it might be supposed, is the simple and 
certain remedy from the change of one letter only (a to v): 


Anroidn, ti vv Tovtov drnvéa poOov eeuras, 
kal Boas dypavAovs diGjpevos évOad’ ixavers ; 


Cf. A 424 Ti vv o” Erpepov aiva Texotoa; a 62 ti vd of Técov wdtoa0, Zed; Cum multis 
aliis locis, 
266 ovK eudv Epyov TovTO, rdpos Sé poe GAAa peunrev * 
Urvos enol ye pépnr€ Kal ypetéepyns yara pntpds. 


As the metre indicates, and as the construction confirms, for epyov, dAAa, trvos, 
yaXa, éxerv, and Aderpa are all subjects to the verb peunr€ twice repeated, ov pou should 
be read for ovx éudv; otherwise rapos would be less efficient in its clause. 

But in the second line jperépns is remarkable after €udv, wor, and euot ye: even 
the needs of the metre barely excuse the plurality here, especially when we notice 
that pntpés without any addition says all that is required. In 8 89 we find émneravov 
yiXra OjrGo and in o 360 cirov pev éernetavdy mapéxoust, This makes me inclined to 
think that the redundant sjperépys is a later substitute for the somewhat similar, but 
archaic, epithet I have quoted. Its restoration involves a very trifling accommoda- 
tion thus: 

Urrvos euot ye peunr’ id’ érneravdy ydAa pytpés. 


The idea of Gemoll and others that 7jperépys is used for €ujs because Hermes is 
standing on his dignity is a misapprehension of the scene. , Hermes is ready, I freely 
admit, to adopt any pose to suit the occasion ; but here he is playing the part of the 
simple, innocent and helpless baby who could do nothing for himself, but was 
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dependent on others for everything. It is quite futile to refer to v. 465. There he is 
the master-player on the lyre: here he calls himself raiSa véov yeyaora. 


272 Povo per’ dypavrow* 


This reading is clearly wrong. It appears in the Oxford text, though all the 
later editors follow Schneidewin in his necessary correction Bovoly éx’. So Abel, 
Gemoll, and even Evelyn-White who is usually content to follow Mr. Allen. They 
all have Stadtmuller’s d:éx instead of Sid in the preceding line, Sux rpoOdporo repjoa. 
Messrs. S, and A. offer a remarkable defence of the tradition. They say that 
‘ Hermes remarks that it would be strange for a child to come through (du) the door 
with (werd) oxen. This sense,’ they proceed, ‘seems quite possible, as Apollo 
expected to find the cows inside the cave (246 sq.). At any rate Apollo thought it 
desirable to look if they were there, and had satisfied himself that they were not. 
But even if they had been found inside, driven in by Hermes from the rear, the 
proper expression here would still have been Bovciy én’ dyp. not Bovol per’ dyp., unless 
Hermes adopted a method of getting his herd in which no one ever tried or ever is 
likely to try as long as the world lasts, The immortals might well be astonished. 

As to the appearance of péra in the tradition I expect it was a marginal remark 
of some one who knew that pera ‘in quest of’ would have suited the passage, and 
then it was taken for a variant despite the datives. With the datives pera is simply 
preposterous nonsense. ‘The general view that Hermes speaks of going out’ to 
steal the cows is the only tenable one and the attempt to shake it fails completely. 
The inception of the enterprise is the marvel, not a closing incident that never 


occurred. 
Taka POG ARs 


MANCHESTER, 


POA RSS 


My colleague, Professor W. M. Lindsay, invites, or challenges, me to reply to 
his note on ‘Ciris’ (Class. Quart. XI1X., pp. 103, 104); I can but take him at 
his word. ; 

Professor Lindsay seeks to identify the two birds Haliastus and Civts, and finds 
the task an easy one; he identifies Ciris with a Tern confidently and categorically. 
We learn (he says) ‘from Gallus’ epyllium . . . that it was a sea-bird with red legs, 
so rapid in flight that it always evaded the swoop of the sea-eagle. What can this 
be but a tern ?’ 

Were we quite sure that Ciris was a sea-bird, certain also that the poet was 
dealing with matters of fact and doing his best to describe a scene witnessed on the 
shore, we might consider Professor Lindsay’s conclusion to be at least a plausible 
one, and his identification as near the truth as scanty evidence permits; but I am 
sure of none of these things. Iam sure that the story is a mystical one; it is not 
about a real King nor a real Princess, and it may well be that the birds are as 
fabulous as the Princess and the King. 

To identify a classical bird-name is sometimes easy; when it is not plain and 
easy it is apt to be very hard indeed. We depend on three sorts of evidence: on 
tradition, on actual descriptions of plumage or allusions to habit, and on the names 
which survive (sometimes with astonishing vitality) in Modern Greek and in Italian 
dialects. In the case of Ciris there is no tradition to guide us, nor can I find a trace 
of the name in modern dialects. This latter fact is remarkable enough; it tempts 
me to believe that the word never was vernacular, that it never was a name used in 
popular speech to signify a familiar species of bird. 

But when we fall back upon description there is more in the ‘ epyllium’ than 
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Professor Lindsay quotes. Whatever bird it was, the Ciris was a very beautiful 
bird—it was more beautiful than Leda’s Amyclaean swan. A tern is a very beautiful 
and very graceful bird, but to compare it, however remotely, with a swan is, to say 
the least of it, a far-fetched comparison. It might be partly justified by the shining 
whiteness of the tern; but what does the poet say of the plumage of Ciris? ‘ At 
mollis uarios intexens pluma colores | marmoreum uolucri uestiuit tegmina corpus.’ 
Why, we are told in plain words that it was not white at all, but many-hued. 
I have seen black terns (which are common in Italy), and black terns with white 
wings, and white terns with their tint of silvery grey; but I cannot recognize one of 
them in that phrase, ‘uarios intexens pluma colores.’ I do not suppose that these 
words point to a pied or parti-coloured bird, a sort of popinjay; they rather suggest 
to me the iridescent hues of a dove, to which the poets often allude in similar 
phraseology. You have it in Ausonius: ‘Iricolor uario pinxit quas pluma colore, | 
collum columbas aemulas ’—a fairly close parallel to our epyllium. You have it in 
Lucretius, where he describes how the peacock’s tail and the dove’s neck shift their 
colours in the sunlight: ‘Pluma columbarum quo pacto in sole uidetur | quae sita 
ceruices circum collumque coronat,’ etc. You have the same thing in Seneca 
(Q. Nat. I. 7, 2), and in Cicero’s remarkable and far-reaching phrase: ‘in columba 
plures uideri colores, nec esse plus uno.’ I did not set out to prove that Ciris was a 
dove, but you could more easily persuade me that it was so than that it was a teyn. 
Moreover, the rock-pigeon, though not a ‘sea-bird,’ haunts the caves and hollows of 
the sea-cliffs, and is the prey there of hawk and eagle: 7 fa @ id’ ipnxos KoiAnv 
eicértato Tétpnv, xjpayov. When Professor Lindsay quotes, from Dresser, that in 
Epirus and Acarnania, ‘Almost every large breeding-place of sea-fowl is also 
inhabited by a sea-eagle, preying at pleasure on his weaker neighbours,’ the rock- 
dove is one of the first of those ‘ weaker neighbours’ to come into one’s mind. A 
phrase like Ovid’s ‘sic aquilam fugiunt penna trepidante columbae’ has the changes 
rung upon it by one poet after another; the dove and the eagle are the stock 
illustration, the hackneyed parable, of pursuer and pursued. 

But there remains that small piece of evidence which seems so crucial to 
Professor Lindsay’s mind—the red legs of the Ciris. True, some of the terns have 
red legs and so have some of the gulls, but some only. Were the common tern, with 
its red legs, a bird well known in literature, we might think of it here; but there is 
no known allusion to it, nor is there any proof that it had any specific appellation. 
Was Gallus the only poet who knew the tern so well as to introduce it into his 
poetry? 

There are other difficulties. Professor Lindsay says or quotes: ‘The common 
tern (stevna hivundo), with coral-red legs, includes in its wide range Mediterranean 
shores.’ Yet the bird is rare in Italy, according to Dresser, Salvadori, and 
others; but Giglioli says that it is fairly common in some places, especially in 
Lombardy and Piedmont. It breeds ‘im abbondanza sulle tsolette del Po’; in other 
words, it is not a bird of the sea-cliffs nor of ‘every large breeding-place of sea-fowl.’ 
Three terns are comparatively common: the Lesser Tern breeds, like the common 
tern, on the islands of the Po, but further south is scarce, and seen mostly as a bird 
of passage; the Sandwich Tern is fairly common in the Adriatic, and nests also in 
Liguria; the Black Tern is not rare, though local, and is for the most part seen on 
its spring and autumn migrations. Of these, the Little Tern has feet with a tinge of 
orange, but in the others, and in all other Italian terns save s?¢. fluviatilis, the feet 
are black. We seem led to the conclusion that, if Gallus were enough of an 
ornithologist to know a tern when he saw one, he would probably have seen many a 
tern with black feet for one with red; and if he did see a red-footed tern it would 
probably be on the Lombard rivers, and not with the sea-eagles on the cliffs of 
the sea. 
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But, speaking of red legs, nothing is more familiar than the coral feet of a 
dove. I cannot think of a quotation apt to the point in Greek or Latin, but the fact 
is known to everybody. The ‘ minioque infecta rubenti | crura’ are very far indeed 
from identifying Ciris with a tern. 

There is yet another character which the poet attributes to the bird Ciris, and 
which Professor Lindsay has forgotten to cite—it was a crested bird: ‘Tum, qua se 
medium capitis discrimen agebat, | ecce repente, uelut patrios imitatus honores,]| 
purpuveam concussit apex in uertice cristam.’ The terns in full plumage have black 
heads, but they are by no means ‘ crested’ birds; a ‘ purple crest’ or anything of the 
sort none of them possess. This ‘capitis discrimen’ is no sober fact of ornithological 
observation ; it is quite enough to convince me that the poet was playing with his 
own fancy, and describing a more than half-imaginary bird, no more to be brought 
under ornithological nomenclature than Phoenix or herald’s martlet. As Eugen 
Siecke says (De Niso et Scylla in aves mutatis, Diss., Berlin, 1884): ‘ Desinamus 
tandem aliquando ab hominibus rerum naturalium peritis sciscitare quaenam avis sit 
Ciris; inepte sane qui id diligenter quaerunt,’ etc. 

Professor Lindsay pours contempt on allegorical interpretation. ‘Last century,’ 
he tells us, ‘when the Solar Myth was in fashion, we should have been told that the 
sea-eagle was the sun, the tern the moon’; and in his view it is only ‘a Dionysiac 
reveller’ who ‘ might see the sun swooping—yes, swooping vindictively and repeatedly 
at the moon.’ This ridicule is misplaced. Sun-myths are ‘out of fashion’ since 
Max Miller and his school ran them nearly to the death ; but it is throwing out the 
baby with the bath-water (as the Germans say) to assert that there is no such thing 
as astronomic myth in poetic allegory. The oldest of the sciences studied the 
heavenly bodies in their courses, and those who figured the constellations made the 
sky a picture-book for men; it would be strange, indeed, if poet and story-teller 
never told a tale out of that picture-book, nor wove a fable round the journey of the 
Sun and the wanderings of the Moon. Years ago, in Japan, a Japanese scholar said 
to me: ‘ Don’t suppose that when we paint a sparrow and two bamboos we mean a 
bamboo and two sparrows’; in Eastern art there is always something more behind. 
The Eastern mind craves for symbolism and talks in riddles; and in this respect 
Greek art and Oriental art are at one. We may fail to recognize, we may fail to 
interpret fully, the riddles of Greek myth; but we cannot deny that Greek legends 
and myths are replete with allegory. 

It is plain and obvious that the story of Nisus and Scylla is closely akin to that 
of Samson and Delilah. Tzetzes (ad Lyc. 648) was the first to point this out, and I 
know no one who has denied it. I for one will not abandon the interpretation of 
Samson’s hair as the Sun’s rays, wherein his great strength lay, nor the belief that 
the Sun’s name is written in Hebrew letters in that of the Strong Man. All this may 
be out of fashion, but I am not left alone in my belief. Professor Otto Keller is a 
very learned scholar and a cautious one; no living man knows the plain natural 
history of the ancients as he knows it. But in regard to Haliaetus and Ciris 
Professor Otto Keller’s view is precisely my own. He compares, point by point, the 
Ciris with the Samson myth: ‘Auch Nisus bedeutet, seinem mythischen Inhalte 
nach, die Sonne, die goldene oder purpurne Haare die goldroten Sonnenstrahle der 
untergehenden Abendsonne,’ u.s.w. (cf. Ant. Tierwelt Il., pp. 10-12). I need not quote 
more. I said just the same thing in my Glossary of Greek Bivds some thirty years 
ago, and on this matter I have not changed my mind. On a point of detail I am 
inclined to modify my opinion. I once believed the scene to represent the full Moon 
in opposition to the Sun, the one rising as the other sets; now it seems to me more 
likely that xefpis was luna senescens, the ‘sickle-moon,’ a fugitive in the morning 
twilight, with the sun following close behind. 

Solar myths of hawk and eagle are world-wide and innumerable. You have 
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them in Egypt, in the Hawk of Osiris; you have them in the Vedas; in Siecke’s 
paper there is a pretty full discussion of them. There are many references in Greek 
literature to the myth of Haliaetus and Ciris, but in none of them do I find evidence 
to conflict with Otto Keller’s interpretation and my own. In Dionysius’ De Auibus 
(II. 14) the tale is briefly told of the bird xippis, hated of all birds for her crimes: 
kK’ dv GALaletos aitiy Oedontar rAavwpEernv, evOUs eriBepevos SiapGeipe. The book deals 
for the most part with matter-of-fact ornithology, but here, in this paragraph, there 
is not the slightest allusion to xippis as a real bird. Hyginus (Fab. 198) tells how 
Scylla was turned into the jish xippus, and how the sea-eagle ‘quando eum piscem 
conspexerit, mittit se in aquam raptumque unguibus dilaniat.’ As natural history it 
is a very different story; as allegory it is plainly another version of the same thing. 
The Hesychian glosses are a minor matter, and Professor Lindsay quotes them, but 
not in full. It is curious, to say the least of it, that in the gloss, Kef?pis + dpveov, 
tépa€: ot dé dAxvova, Hesychius should introduce that most mythical and mystical of 
birds, the Halcyon; it is not less curious that, s.vv. kipis, kippus, he should define 
both not only as birds (dpveov, tépaé), but also as Avxvor, and should identify both of 
them with Adonis. We are again far outside of the plain prose of ornithology. 

Professor Lindsay agrees to the view that the four great lines at the end of the 
Civis have been incorporated in the Georgics (I. 406-409) ; I said so thirty years ago. 
But Professor Lindsay also declares that Virgil first wrote them in the Civis, and 
that it was he who transferred them to the Georgics; I venture to doubt. In their 
place in the Ciris these lines are in perfect keeping; they come in their natural 
sequence without break of sense or change of style. I do not agree with Leo 
(Hermes XXXVII., 1902, p. 47) when he says, ‘diese Verse zu dichten war der 
Verfasser dieses Gedichtes nicht im Stande,.’ They are very beautiful lines, but 
there are lines as good in the body of the poem; the poet could have written them 
who wrote, ‘Omnia uincit amor; quid enim non uinceret ille?’ Where they stand 
in the Georgics, on the other hand, they are out of place; they change the style and 
interrupt the sense of the passage. Take the lines immediately before, ‘de culmine 
summo | nec quicquam seros exercet noctua cantus’ (403-4), and those immediately 
after (410 sq.) ‘Tum liquidas corui presso ter gutture uoces | aut quater ingeminant,’ 
etc.: they seem to me to run right on as parts of a single phrase. The Civis lines 
set in between are not only an interpolation, but an inartistic one. 

Now, however, I am the cobbler away from his last. I sat down not to dispute 
with my colleague on points of scholarship, but to refute his identification of a bird. 


D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 
St. ANDREWS. 
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INTERPRETATION of this ode has not been very happy in spite of the care lavished 
upon it by editors obviously determined to extract some sort of consistent sense. 
That Horace started from Pindar’s Olymp. II. is evident enough; when and why, 
under what stimulus, or for what occasion he wrote is not so clear. The older com- 
mentators do not give much help. I believe, however, that in attending to the list of 
gods, demi-gods, and Roman heroes given in the ode we have a chance of coming 
somewhere near to an adequate understanding of the poem, 

In this list of exalted beings, Juppiter, Pallas, Liber, Diana, and Phoebus 
represent the gods. They are rather more than less warlike. Pallas is described as 
proeltis audax ; Diana is the huntress; Phoebus is the archer, The heroes are 
Hercules and Castor and Pollux, the two last being a pair hardly separable. The 
former is called the Mighty Warrior (Alcides); the Twins have attributed to them 
boxing and horsemanship and tutelary functions in regard to mariners. They are all 
three connected with Roman history. 

Amongst the Roman worthies, Romulus, Numa, Tarquinius Superbus, are 
representatives of the regal period; Cato (Minor), Regulus, the Scauri, Paulus (of 
Cannae), Fabricius, Curius, Camillus of the republican age; whilst Marcellus (if 
Augustus’ nephew) and the Julian Star seem to stand for modern or contemporary 
merit, together with (Augustus) Caesar himself, who is to reign on earth under, and 
very distinctly under, the tutelary hand of Juppiter. 

The Romans are, on the whole, rather unwarlike. Cato, Regulus, the Scauri, 
Paulus were all victims of war, but were all on the defeated side. Cato, Regulus, 
the younger Scaurus, Paulus all may be said to have laid down their lives by 
deliberate choice for some Roman purpose. Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus are 
notable warriors; but their thrifty habits of a bygone age are in this ode emphasized 
rather than their soldierly merits. (Of Marcellus one cannot speak in this connexion, 
so long as it must remain in doubt to which Marcellus reference is made.) 

What is Horace’s principle of selection? It can perhaps be discerned if Horace 
may be presumed to have made the selection, not from the complete album of gods, 
heroes, and worthies, but from a particular section (wide but not unlimited)—the 
portrait galleries of the Forum Augustum. Augustus had, before Philippi, vowed a 
temple to Mars Ultor, and he fulfilled his vow with a completeness and ostentation 
in keeping with the success which he had met with in avenging Julius Caesar. The 
result was a magnificent temple and forum distinguished by some of the masterpieces 
of Hellenic sculpture and painting, formally dedicated not until 2 B.c.1 Amongst 
these works of art was, it is conjectured, the statue of Athena Alea;? tem a statue 
of Apollo ;8 item two pictures by Apelles, one of Castor and Pollux with Victory and 
Alexander the Great, the other of War in Chains with Alexander the Great ;4# two 
statues which Alexander used to carry with him on his campaigns (subjects unknown ?) 


1 But perhaps sufficiently forward to housethe Apollinem eboreum, qui est in foro Augusti.’ 
standards recovered from Parthia in 20 B.c. 4 Pliny, N.H. 35. 4. 27; 35. 10. 93-94: ‘ Romae 
(Mon. Anc. 5. 40). Castorem et Pollucem cum Victoria et Alexandro 

2 Gardthausen, Augustus u. s.Z.1.974, II. 589, in curru triumphante, quas utrasque tabulas 
referring to Pausanias 8, 46, I. 4 and Overbeck, diuus Augustus in fori sui celeberrimis partibus 
G. d, gr. Plastik, fourth edition, 92 and 420. dicauerat.’ 

3 Pliny, N.H. 7. 183: ‘eques Romanus ante 
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and a statue of Minerva.! In the forecourt of the temple were, to east and west, two 
galleries containing the worthies of Rome—Alban kings, Roman kings, Roman 
republicans. Ovid gives the arrangement summarily in Fasti V. 563-566: 


hinc uidet Aenean oneratum pondere caro 
et tot Iuleae nobilitatis auos: 

hinc uidet Iliaden umeris ducis arma ferentem, 
claraque dispositis acta subesse uiris. 


Thus, Mars Ultor could see such people as Aeneas, with father and gods, Valerius 
Coruus and Scipio Aemilianus, the one with his bird and the other with his covona 
obsidionalis won in Africa. Mars, coming to town for the first time, was made 
acquainted with men of distinction who had perhaps been somewhat stranger to him 
outside the walls, Though great warriors predominated in the galleries they were 
not the only ‘lions.’ Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator was included with M. Furius 
Camillus ; Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus with C. Duilius, probably without the 
piper. The dictator Sulla found a place not far from C. Marius. The censor 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and L. Aemilius Paulus also were included in a very 
comprehensive list which is now no longer known in full.2 Finally, we know that 
Augustus had a quadviga (or more than one) for himself in his forum. He mentions 
it (or them) in the Mon, Ancyr. ; and there was a statue, with star on head, of Julius 
Caesar—very naturally, since it was his murder which Mars avenged.® 

It is quite possible that Horace, strolling im celeberrimis partibus of the growing 
forum, was inspired by imported masterpieces. He could have found his material 
there. And more, there is evidence which seems rather strongly to indicate that 
such was the case in fact. Of Horace’s five gods two (with our mutilated record, 
owing so much to a single author not specially concerned with the Forum Augustum) 
are known to have been represented in the Forum Augustum by statues worthy of 
special record in art catalogues. Of the three demi-gods (really one and a pair) two 
(i.e. the pair) were in that forum in a notable picture by Apelles. Of the Roman 
worthies some are known to have been in the galleries, and all, with the possible 
exception of Cato Minor and a Scaurus, must have been included in a list as long as 
Augustus made, The most cogent piece of evidence favouring our inference lies in the 
significant and natural interpretation which we are able to give to Odes I. xii. 46-48: 


micat inter omnis 
Iulium sidus uelut inter ignis 
luna minores. 


The starred statue of Julius Caesar shines amongst—and outshines—the lesser lights 
of Rome in the Forum Augustum , and it is a poet’s work to catch the hint given by 
that star. Further, we see how Horace may have been led to Pindar’s Olymp. II. 
from a contemplation of the august Quadriga (or Quadrigae), and how clearly he saw 
that it was Augustus’ desire to be regarded as not a bad second in the local 

theocracy. 
To fill in the gaps in our evidence Vergil must be brought forward. It is plain 
enough that he has been again to the Forum Augustum (where it was in all probability 
1 So Gardthausen, following Wunderer, Mani- 


biae Alexandrinae, Schulpr. v. Wirzbg., 1893-1894, 
pp. 27-28. Here, as elsewhere, I have relied 


without investigation of the sources quoted, 
which are not accessible to me, The names may 
be conjectured, anyhow, with much probability, 


upon Gardthausen for such details—a method 
which has its own advantages, since the theorist 
is not tempted to reconstruct the old buildings in 
the interest of his new theories. 

2 I have accepted Gardthausen’s facts here 


and are not important enough here for a discus- 
sion, 

3 Gardthausen, Augustus u. s. Zeit. I. 974-975, 
II, 589—referring to Babelon, I. 431, No. 81. 
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that he saw Apelles’ picture of War in Chains’) in order to compose Aeneid VI. 
703-892. So closely to the galleries has he stood to work that he has not been able— 
or has not cared—to obliterate all traces of transference from sculpture to literature. 
He has, of course, no call to mention the gods of the Forum Augustum ; neither is he 
interested in Apelles’ Greek heroes. Concerned alone with the great names of 
Roman history he has arranged his progressive throng in groups substantially 
corresponding to their arrangement in the galleries of the Forum Augustum. As in 
the galleries, so in the poem it is Augustus (as a Julian and the greatest Julian) who 
is the link between Alban and Roman history, royal and republican regime; and we 
get a statuesque description of Silvius: ‘pura iuuenis qui nititur hasta.’ 
Dealing with Romulus, Vergil writes: 


uiden ut geminae stant uertice cristae 
et pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore ?— 


words which are full of meaning if understood to have been written for the Romulus 
in front of Mars Ultor. And suddenly after a contemplation of the virtues of Rome’s 
heroic figures Anchises is made to exclaim: 


excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(credo equidem), uiuos ducent de marmore uoltus. 


No doubt the mass production of statues for such a collection as that of the Forum 
Augustum was well calculated to show the difference between Alexander’s sculptors 
and those at the command of Augustus. Vergil, a keen student of painting and 
sculpture, has left his opinion on Hellenic and Hellenistic art—‘ credo equidem.’ 

Now, Vergil and Horace have points of contact. The fact that both select for 
mention, amongst the Roman names, two Caesars, Romulus, Numa, Tarquinius 
Superbus, Camillus, Fabricius, a Porcius, an Aemilius, an Atilius (Serranus- Regulus) 
must not be pressed unduly to show contact between Horace and Vergil here; it 
may be the selection of some at least of these names was inevitable for both poets. 
But we find Vergil writing (Aen. VI. 817-818): 


Tarquinios reges animamque superbam, 
ultoris Bruti fascisque . . . superbos. 
and Horace, writing: 
superbos | Tarquini fasces. 


Also, both Vergil and Horace close their list of Roman undeified heroes with a 
mention of Marcellus. 

Granted that Vergil is writing in the shadow of the Forum Augustum, the 
suspicion that Horace also has the galleries in mind must be considerably 
strengthened, if we find a literary relationship between Aeneid VI. and Odes I. xii. 
This splendid Forum, vowed in 42 B.c. and finally complete for dedication of Mars’ 
temple in 2 B.c., must have been attracting much attention round about 23 B.c. 

We find that Vergil, seeking for conquering kings to compare with Augustus, 
picks out Hercules and Bacchus, the triumphators of West and East. These he 
names Alcides and Liber. Did he find these conquerors in the galleries of the 
Forum Augustum? Horace also mentions Liber, side by side with (Diana and) 
Phoebus, a fine statue of whom was, we know by good fortune and chance, in the 


1 Aeneid I, 294-296: ‘claudentur Belli portae: Furor impius intus 
saeua sedens super arma et centum uinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento,’ 
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Forum Augustum. Horace mentions Alcides, too, side by side with Castor and Pollux, 
whose picture by Apelles was, we know, a feature of the Forum Augustum. Thus we 
are emboldened to conjecture that Liber and Alcides were represented in exotic 
marble, ivory, or paint in the galleries—perhaps those two bronze statues which used 
to support Alexander’s tent? At least, they seem most appropriate for a world- 
conqueror to have before his eyes for contemplation and emulation. 

If we may go so far, there seems no further reason to resist the conclusion that 
Horace has made, as Vergil has made in Aeneid VI., a selection from the good and 
bad art of the galleries of the Forum Augustum with its temple of Mars Ultor. And, 
after all, this fact, if fact it may be called, does explain how Horace gets together 
gods, demi-gods, and Roman heroes for mention and approval.!_ They are not found 
together in every corner side by side with the Julian star—and, we may perhaps add 
not unfairly, with an august guadnga. 

Some such theory is manifestly required. When Horace assigns to Pallas 
second place in this wide aristocracy he must do so on particular, not on general, 
grounds, ie. he must do so with reference to a particular set of circumstances. 
Where is she second and next to Juppiter? Certainly in versions of the Giganto- 
machy. But the Gigantomachy will not include the rest of the list, nor explain 
Horace’s ‘dubito’ in v. 35. The Forum Augustum probably fulfils all the necessary 
conditions. 

Vergil’s method of selection and arrangement, interesting as it is in itself, does 
not concern us here save in so far as it throws light on the principle of Horace’s 
selection. Horace has given perhaps the (artistically) finest gods of the galleries, and 
has given them in their warlike characters, touching less on their more pacific, and 
to Romans perhaps more characteristic, attributes. Does he thereby point to the 
temple of Mars Ultor, or at least betray the influences under which he wrote? When 
he comes to the demi-gods he makes them rather less warlike. Castor and Pollux 
are not merely the dashing young Spartans, slayers of Lynceus and Idas. But when 
he comes to the Romans, then his selection is truly remarkable. Vergil takes proud 
Tarquin and links him with Avenger Brutus. Horace drops out Ultor Brutus 
altogether. For Vergil’s magne Cato (i.e. Cato the Censor and Triumphator) Horace 
has Catonis nobile letum (i.e. Cato the Pompeian partisan and the defeated). For 
Vergil’s Paulus, conqueror of Achaea, Horace has Paulus of Canne, the defeated, as 
representative. of the Atilian gens. Vergil gives us Serranus—whoever he is— 
apparently one of the good old ploughtail senators; while Horace selects Regulus of 
African fame, the defeated. For Vergil’s Aemilian thunderbolt of war, Scipio 
Aemilianus, Horace has Scauri—presumably the father and son who acted a tragedy 
of defeat in the Cimbrian war. It is true that Horace also mentions Curius and 
Camillus as utilem bello; but his chief praise seems to be bestowed on their unshorn 
locks and frugal habits. All this is somewhat extraordinary, or at the least it 
requires special explanation in a poem which was, as we presume, inspired by the 
Forum Augustum with its temple of Mars Ultor. But more extraordinary is that 
which the critical reader will have already long noticed—the total absence of Mars 
Ultor from the ode. Juppiter Pater reigns, not Mars Ultor. Once the absence is 
distinctly recognized we have the solution to any puzzle in the ode; we have 
Horace’s meaning. 

* * *% *% *% 


Horace was a short, fat man—one with a certain obstinacy and pugnacity in his 
composition—and also with a certain sense of decency, well above the average Roman 
of his time. Such a man, seeing the magnificent temple and forum built so high to 


1 A contemporary reader would have little Horace wrote after Vergil’s sixth Aeneid had 
difficulty in placing the ode—less, if,asI suspect, been read to Octauia, 
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thank an avenging war-god in return for the mercy of Philippi, will not acquiesce?! in 
the damnatio memoriae implied for republican anti-Caesarians; will not agree that they 
all should be accursed by the verdict of Rome’s whole history arrayed against them 
by the sculptors of Greece and Rome. 

And when such a man is also a man who fought as an officer at Philippi on the 
side of Brutus and Cassius and who paid for his political faith, he will even protest 
against this glorification of Mars Ultor; he will refuse to be told in peperino and 
marble that he and all his republican fellows are murderous scoundrels, vermin to be 
extirpated by the common rat-catcher Mars. 

This impudent person of servile extraction tells his Emperor that the sword has 
no weight in the scales of justice. It is out with Mars and in with Juppiter; off with 

‘the imperatorial cloak and on with the judge’s gown. For that change of heart and 
habit is a necessary prelude to the vaunted New Age—the reign of Right. 

And what fault precisely has Augustus committed? Merely he has claimed to 
exercise divine vengeance—nothing more and nothing less. Horace will resist the 
claim. He arms his gods; for they can be trusted to exercise superhuman powers 
in wisdom and subordination. He stands up for Cato and the lost causes and for 
himself. In the last stanza of his ode the energetic protest passes all courtly 
bounds, as he pounds out in reiteration his displeasure : 


‘Thy servant shall he justly guide this earth, 
Thy thunder warn us of the wrath divine; 
And where hearts heedless are and fallen faiths, 

Whose bolt shall blast? ’Tis thine.’ 


As Horace stands in the Forum Augustum before the temple of Mars Ultor and 
memorial of Philippi, what is his answer to the question he put in the first stanzas ? 
‘What god shall I praise? What hero? What man?’ 

The answer is Juppiter, not Mars Ultor; not the battling demi-god like Achilles, 
but the apostle of civilization, conqueror of wild-beast Cacus Alcides; not the 
Roman triumphator, but Cato the suicide. This is not modern pacifism, nor is it a 
lachrymose commiseration with failure. It is a protest against insult, an assertion of 
human dignity bolder than we have a right to expect. But can the court poet, who 
is soon to be retained to compose the Cavmen Saeculare, afford to be so bold? Tax 
him with the crime of independence: remind him -that ‘quem uivum aut heroa lyva uel 
acvi’ goes far beyond ‘ quid dedicatum poscit A pollinem,? and he will parry your august 
rebuke with the greatest ease in the world. For what prevents your reading his ode 
as a metrical critique on the galleries of the Forum Augustum rounded off with a little 
loyal sentiment? He asks: ‘ What is my selection amongst these works of art? 
What god, what demi-god, what Roman hero of all that galaxy of beauty shall my 
Muse sing of ?? And he happens to prefer the statue of Juppiter to the statue of 
Mars. Bad taste it may be; but de gustibus non disputandum. His second choice is 
the Athena Alea—proximos illi occupauit Pallas honores. 

Here surely his taste is unexceptionable ; and he is good company when he elects 
to sing the praises of ivory Apollo and of Apelles’ Twin Brethren, and, perhaps we 
may add, of some Greek master’s Liber and Alcides. So it is with the rest. If 
Horace has a preference for the likeness of this or that Roman hero in the galleries, 
who is to complain? Amazing man, he has not only parried your rebuke; he is 


1 The same refusal may well be seen in Juppiter’—Joue nom probante, 
Odes 1.2. ll. 43-44: patiens uocari Caesaris ultor, In 2 R. S. Conway on Horace as Poet Laureate (in 
that ode Horace speaks of another Avenger,who New Studies of a Great Inheritance. London: John 
went too far in his vengeance, as ‘flaunting his Murray, 1921) points out the almost silent 
office’—Tiberim . . . dum se nimium querenti iactat protest of this ode against imperial splendour for 
ultorem—and as acting ‘without the approval of its own sake. 
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earning and deserving court favour by celebrating the imported glories of the Forwm 
Augustum. Superficially, that is the import of the ode. For those who care to go 
below the surface there is a deeper and worthier significance—that which I have tried 
to indicate first. 

It is often a difficult task to entitle a poem, and here I feel that ‘ The Master- 
pieces of our New Forum’ would be inadequate. I would rather give prominence to 
the other side; and taking into consideration the sentiments expressed towards 
Augustus in anticipation of his future rule, I should not scruple overmuch to take the 
title from the last two lines: ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay.’ 
But I am inclined to hesitate until I can be convinced that Horace has not in mind 
to play a grim and secret jest upon the emperor. For if there was one thing feared 
especially by Augustus, it was the bolt of Juppiter; and if (as Horace says) that bolt 
is sent against the impious, Augustus might well tremble even in his sealskin coat, 
since in the ancient theory of such matters none were so fitly an object of divine 
displeasure as those who aped divinity and arrogated to themselves divine rights. 

D. L. Drew. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


‘EVIL COMMUNICATIONS.’ 


OTHERS must have shared my surprise at reading the two articles on this 
subject in the Classical Quarterly (XIX., pp. 22 sqq., 92 sq.), one by Mr. P. H. Ling, 
writing ‘in the light of our present knowledge,’ and one by Professor H. J. Rose. 
Among the Hibeh Papyri (I. 7) is a fragment of an anthology which hereabouts 
contains quotations from Tragedy and Epicharmus. It gives four verses, the last of 
which was rightly identified by the editors Grenfell and Hunt. Of the lemma only a 
spot of ink on a loose fibre remains. When I last saw this papyrus at the Bodleian 


I seemed to see and guess: 


éretta xpnoGat, [réxvoy, evraBod pirous 
dco. Ooxovaty {0 évat vowwv Tréor, 
’ \ ¢€ vd 9 fis 
eld@s oovver’ al.... 
pbecipovow Ol. ...... 


My reading in line 2 differs slightly from that of the editors. It will be seen 
(2) that $0. 70. x. 6. x. is not strictly a monostich, since the sentence begins after 
dOotbvexa, (b) That the verses are written by a tragedian, presumably Euripides, who 
uses ofda d0ovvexa, the latter word being unknown to Attic comedy (see Headlam on 
Herodas V. 20). Verses included in such anthologies (or in the anthology which 
preceded Stobaeus: see my First Greek Anthologist, Cambridge, 1923) might well be 
in everyone’s mouths from infancy, and would imply no research on the part of the 
writer quoting them. I find it hard, therefore, to concur in Mr. Ling’s theory that 
possibly ‘the line we are considering was the first line of the play’: Bpaxds pev 


6 Adyos Tis dAnOeias Ep. 
A. D. Knox, 


I am obliged to Mr. Knox for calling attention to the Hibeh papyrus fragment, 
which I am afraid had escaped my notice. 

If the lines quoted form the original passage in Euripides, the contention of my 
paper is of course negatived; but, in my opinion, there is a good deal to be said for 
the view that, like those found earlier in the papyrus, which now appear in our MSS. 


of the Electva, they are really drawn from more than one source. 
P. H. Line. 


THE ALLEGED ACHAEAN ARBITRATION AFTER 
LEUCTRA. 


Polybius IT. 39. 9: od piv GAAd ye cal rept rov dpgdiocBynrovpévor 
emetpefav OnBator. cat AakeSacpdvioe pdvors trav ‘“EAARVYY 
"AXatots, ov rpds tiv Stvapu droBrép~avtes, ryédov yap eAaxlorny tore ye TOV “EAAHvov 
etxov, Td Se reiov, cis THY wiotw Kal THY dAnv kadoxayabiay, 

Strabo VIII. 7. r (p. 384): werd Sé riv év Nederpors pdyny éw eT pe- 
av OnBator rovrors (sc. Tos "Axaois) rv Siautay repli rwv dvrireyopévov 
tals rédeor rpds GrAAjXas. 

These statements have been treated with scant respect by modern scholars. 
One recent writer, A. Raeder,' has accepted them. But Grote? and von Stern? have 
disputed them, and the rest have simply ignored them. 

Grote’s arguments are as follows : 

1. The winners of Leuctra were too exuberantly confident to sue before a court. 

2. The losers still had their sense of dignity : Spartans die, but do not arbitrate. 

3. The Achaeans were held in too slight esteem to be chosen as arbitrators, 

Two further points are made by von Stern: 

4. The Achaeans remained loyal to Sparta after Leuctra, and thus disqualified 
themselves as a court of reference. 

5. The story of Polybius and Strabo owes its origin to some patriotic Achaean 
forger, who caught these two writers napping. 

To this list of objections we may add that— 

6. Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus mentions the incident. 

It is certain that the Achaeans did not stop Sparta and Thebes from fighting. 
Therefore either their award was repudiated or it was never made, But this does 
not prove that the dispute was never submitted to them. We must therefore 
examine the case in detail. 

1. The silence of Xenophon and Diodorus is not a negative but a blank. 
Xenophon’s account of the events after Leuctra is notoriously incomplete, and it 
omits such a relatively important move as the peace effort of Dionysius in 369-8 B.c.* 
As for Diodorus, he compresses the entire diplomatic history of 370-362 B.c. into 
Seventy-eight words.° No conclusions can therefore be drawn from what these 
authors did not say. 

2. Given an Achaean falsifier, it is hardly likely that he should have fabricated 
such an inglorious incident as an arbitration which ended in a fiasco. Neither is it 
probable that such a fiction should have deceived Polybius, who was on his guard 
against mere propaganda and could readily have looked up the point in Ephorus, 
Indeed, since Polybius accepted Ephorus as a standard authority, we may just as 
readily assume that Polybius’ statement was derived from no other source. Should 
that be so, Polybius’ story has excellent credentials, for Ephorus was a contempo- 
rary of the events in question and described them at length. In any case, there is 
no reason to believe that Polybius blindly followed a fraudulent guide. 

3. In the first twelvemonth after Leuctra Theban policy showed little sign of 


1 L’arbitvage international chez les Hellénes, p. 5 XV. 76. 4 and 89, 2. 
523. 6 E, Schwartz reckons that for the period in 
® History of Greece, VIII., p. 189 n, (1888 edi- question he devoted one book to every two years 
tion). (Hermes, 1909, p. 458). Presumably Ephorus 
* Geschichte dey spartanischen und thebanischen was also the source of Strabo, who made great 
Hegemonie, p. 154-5. use of this author, 


# Hicks and Hill, 108, lines 18-26. 
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exuberant confidence, and, indeed, had little reason for such. As a set-off against 
their victory, the Thebans had met with undisguised ill-will at Athens,’ and in Jason 
of Pherae they had found a rival whose mere presence prevented them from following 
up their success. Hence, just as in 378 B.c. they had first expelled the Spartans 
from Thebes and then sued for peace,” so after the triumph of Leuctra they tamely 
agreed to an armistice.» The Thebans evidently took Leuctra more soberly than 
Grote gives them credit for, and it is rash to assert that they were in no mood to 
negotiate. 

4. After Leuctra the Spartans ‘ allowed their laws to sleep.’ They enfranchised 
helots wholesale,* and exempted the survivors of the battle from disfranchisement.® 
Compared with this, recourse to arbitration was a minor indignity. It may even be 
suggested that a court of arbitration might have been the means of saving Sparta’s 
face after her defeat. At Leuctra the point at issue between her and Thebes—the 
status of the lesser Boeotian towns—had been settled irrevocably. The Spartans 
therefore stood to gain in dignity by gracefully conceding in court what they already 
had lost in the field. 

5. Grote’s objection to the Achaeans has already been answered by Polybius, 
who points out that equity, not power, is the chief desideratum in an arbitrator. 
This rule, moreover, stands in accord with the general practice of the Greeks: ‘ high 
principle and friendly feeling were required in the arbitrating state, even more than 
power and wealth.’® 

6. The alacrity with which the Achaeans supported Sparta after Leuctra was 
short-lived. During the critical campaign of 370-369 B.c, they gave Sparta no help, 
-and in the early sixties they remained consistently neutral. Unlike other subjects 
of Sparta, the Achaeans had no imperial ambitions; therefore they were peculiarly 
well qualified to play the part of honest brokers. 

On what precise occasion could Sparta and Thebes have invoked the Achaeans ? 
The most suitable moment would seem to be soon after the conclusion of the alliance 
between Athens and the minor Peloponnesian states (autumn 371 B.c.).” By this 
alliance the Peloponnesians were seduced from their traditional dependence upon 
Sparta,8 who thus received a smart back-hander from Athens. Conversely, the 
Thebans suffered an affront by the terms of the alliance, which imposed upon Greece 
the status quo ante bellum and thus were calculated to rob Thebes of the fruits of her 
victory. But the door remained open for negotiations between Thebes and Sparta 
until Thebes prepared for an invasion of Peloponnesus, and this did not happen 
until summer or autumn 370 B.c.2 The Achaean arbitration might therefore be 
dated at almost any point in the twelvemonth after Leuctra. 

Why did the negotiations fail? Possibly because the Achaeans had joined the 
Athenian league and were no longer free to act as referees; or because Agesilaus 
subsequently rallied anti-Theban sentiment at Sparta; or because the Thebans 
eventually grew interested in Peloponnesian politics and changed their peace objects. 
But this is mere conjecture, and beside the point. 

ConcLusion.—There is no adequate reason for disbelieving Polybius and Strabo, 
Their story fits into its context, and may be accepted as true. 


M. Cary. 
1 Hellenica VI. 4, 19-20. 7 Hellenica VI. 5, 1-3. 
2 Isocrates, Plataicus § 29. 8 Unfortunately Xenophon does not enumerate 
3 Hellenica VI. 4, 25. 4 Ibid. VI. 5, 29. the signatories. But from the context it is clear 
5 Plutarch, Agesilaus ch. 30. that Sparta was excluded (see Swoboda, Rhein- 


6 Tod, International Arbitration amongst the  isches Museum, 1894, pp. 321 Sqq.). 
Greeks, p. 96-97. 9 Hellenica VI. 5, 19 sqq. 


fool OF THE EPISTLES OF THEMISTOCLES. 


THE succeeding pages were destined, had matters gone otherwise, to form one 
_ section of a chapter devoted to the text of those deservedly neglected authors whom, 
after a mortal illness released Anton Westermann from the task, Rudolf Hercher 
marshalled between the two covers of the Didot Epistologvaphi. That chapter, in its 
turn, was to have been the last in a volume of Adversaria, and, if the truth is to be 
told, perhaps not the least important function of some of my proposals was to supply 
a colourable pretext for dealing with passages of. other writers (especially Clement 
of Alexandria and Libanius) whom I had not treated in the body of the book. So 
much in excuse of the content and form of this paper. That here and there I may 
have been anticipated is possible enough, for the delectable years are fled when the 
solitary student could say with Isocrates and be comforted: Ilepi pev rav defav 
éxovTwv ordviov evpeiv 6 pndels mpdrepov eipynxe, rept Sé Tov patdAwyv Kal Tameway 6 Te av 
Tixyn Ts PUeyEdpevos ididv eotw. Still, though I have experimented freely on the vile 
material, I have done my best, with the resources and time! at my command, to 
avoid repetitions and inaccuracies; and I hope that, when the needful deductions 
have been made, there will remain enough to be of some service to the text of these 
inane and corrupt effusions. 

The transmission through the ages of the twenty-one epistles of Themistocles 
is one of the ambiguous benefits conferred on Greek literature by the famous 
Palatinus 398,? round which Bast’s Lettre Critique to Boissonade revolves. Whatever 
may have been the earlier vicissitudes of the tradition, its last state is pitiable ; and 
although Hercher, who had the use of Westermann’s unpublished notes, naturally 
did much to improve it,’ the text may still hold its own with the worst in existence. 
Whether it can ever be made entirely presentable seems dubious. The depravation 
is too multiform. At one end of the scale are transparent uncial corruptions, repro- 
duced with slavish and exemplary fidelity; at the other is the patchwork of a 
corrector whose activities must often have quenched the last glimmer of truth. 
Between are all the vagaries of the incompetent or careless copyist, and, superadded, 
the lumbering, contorted diction of a writer who may have been what he will, but 
can no more than the Pseudo-Phalaris have been Greek. Finally, many passages 
must remain in doubt simply because the bulk of the Epistles is fortunately too small 
to admit of the author’s usage in a given case being established with reasonable 
certainty. Of the following conjectures a large number, it is perhaps superfluous to 
Say, are purely tentative: others I have omitted altogether. 


1 « Quis enim est, qui, nisi ad hoc ipsum natus 
sit, Phalarideis, ut his utar, per omne anni tem- 
pus se adplicet uel Dionysii Antiocheni futilibus 
commenticiisque sententiis immoriatur?’ So 
Hercher (Praef. IX.) ; and the apology, though 
called for, was adequate. 

2 Collated after Westermann (for the Epistles) 
by Hercher himself, whom I follow ; Bast’s col- 
lation seems not to have been published. Of the 
two editions previous to Hercher—the princeps 
(Rome, 1628, by Caryophilus, Archbishop of 
Iconium) and that of Habich—I have been able 
to consult neither. The first, it is more than 


clear from Hercher’s apparatus, has long been 
negligible, the latter always. 

3 He credits himself in his preface with the 
salvation of Themistocles ; but, in point of fact, 
the percentage of frivolous or hasty conjectures 
is heavier, and the certain or plausible emenda- 
tions of a less arresting character, than is the 
case in most of his other work—e.g. on Aelian, 
the Novelists, and Plutarch. Indeed, his whole 
volume is in the main a poor monument to a 
scholar who, with all his failings, had in him the 
rudiments of greatness, 
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Ep. 1 (741, 16 sqq.1). The ostracized Themistocles, about to leave for Delphi, 
meets three Argive admirers, who remind him of the family connexion with Argos: 
teXeutGvres Se eSéovTo pay TPs KaTakpiver Gar THs évtuxias pdovov THs HueTepas GEtLovs 
yeyovevar, pnde bBpicar abrav 7rd edtbxnwa THs aravticews, NeoxAéa te rdAw mpodpée- 
porvtes kal ws d&vov ein woAe Te TH ATH TH TaTpl Kal oikm Evi Céep>PiGvar, 
aglovs*:+ airiovy P<alatinus> || él <éu>Piovar*® : evi Prova. P, euPrOvar 
Car<yophilus>, H<erche>r. 


‘They hoped his verdict would be that they had a title to be honoured by more than 
a casual meeting.’ The tradition is meaningless, though Bentley, when discussing 
the letter,? is silent, and Hercher is content to reprint the old Latin version: 
‘Postremo precabantur, ne se tanquam accusationis meae auctores solum crimi- 
narer...’ The proximity, however, of évrvxias to dravrjcews (Polyb. ap. Ath. 440F 
adjAov THs Evtvxias otons Tiow dravrjce.), the patent allusion to the opening of the 
epistle (xa@’ dddv d&. . . evrvyxdvovor N. xat M.), and indeed the whole context, 
show, if it were needful to be shown, that ris évtvxias THs jperépas bears its natural 
sense (Jul. ef. 69=29 Bidez-Cumont «i 8€ cor cxodAy . . . ScaPHvat, Tivnoaipny av ovK 
oXrLyou THY Oi evTvxiav). 

The interchange of dos and airios is in the common course of nature (see, for 
instance, Cobet, N.L. 80), and may have played a secondary part in a passage 
of more interest : 


Eur. Hel, 1593 sqq. Kat tus 768’ etre + 8600s 7) vavKAnpia * 
wdédw rrewpev akiav Kédeve ov, 
ov dé otped’ oiaka, 
‘Crux criticorum,’ says Herwerden. ‘Coniecta sunt dfvov, d£va, axriav ( Dindorf= 
axTyv scil,), de€vdv, paullo saltem melius dvriav (Badham)* . . . Ipse olim cogitaui de 
corrigendo vavBdra:, apte sed uiolentius, quod idem ualet de Paleyi coniectura ri viv 
trewpev NavrdAiav; cui praeterea obstat quod radu wiéwuev uerum esse clamat fere © 
contextus.” The trouble, however, is that the context cries equally that whatever. 
word lurks in déiav must go with the first part of the verse: for xéAeve ot, od Se 
otpép’ oiaxa is plainly meant to be no more than the resolution into its component 
parts of od pev Kedevorijs yevov, ad dé oiaxorrpdpos. But suppose the line to have 
passed through the mediate form : 


/ , Ye’ f . € 
wadw 7m €opev QLtLT LAV KéAeve Ov KTE€, 


More than probably the next copyist would have written rdéAw wAéwpev: less than 
impossibly he might have taken airiav for d€/av. Yet from those materials the most 
inglorious Porson may restore: 


wdArAwv <Ti> rréopev ’Amiav; xédeve ov xTé. 


Ep. 2 (741, 38 sqq.). The Argives press Themistocles to accept a dictator- 
ship 3. Hyd 6€ Kat dripdfev aitav tiv mpoOupiav aidovpar Kal Ere pins AaBeiy 
& Sddacw ovx ids polo C yop dv Td Towatra éyd SudKwv eikdtws dv kal Sorrpaxte dat 
Soxoinv), KaTayvureds TE Evy os; olfmat, petartabevra pe brd ’AOnvaiwy as apxev opeyo- 


pevov e&"Apyous hevyew bts dpyev avaykdfouar, 


bropévw (fj) yap .. . doKoiny), Katayvdceds Te éyyts, olpat, petaorabevra* : vropéevw * 
yap... Soxoinv. Katayviceds te éyyvs elvar peracrabéevra PHr. 


1 The references are to the page and line of 3 Wecklein extends the melancholy list with 
Hercher: the asterisks indicate my own pro- éorlav, veavlat, voorimov, Oaccov ofy, and worse 
posals. Murray adopts defidv, which might have been 

2 Dissertation upon the Epistles of Themistocles, considered if the word had been Greek for “te 
III. the right.’ 
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In the above xatayvdcews eyyts (éor) becomes the equivalent of an impersonal 
| But though the change is light and the phrasing in the author’s 
manner, the suggestion is naturally a makeshift and no more. 


oxeddv Te KaTéyvwrrac. 


Ep. 3 (742, 30 sqq.). Pevyouev, dorep eyxeXedp, Kata tdxos, & TodAdvyvore, kat 
eLeOovres E€ "Apyous ev OaArdoon écpev, 6 Te rAOvs ext Képxvpay apiv rératas, Kal vead7 
exovres TA IITAOIA <émi pév KvdAAnvnyv cdtrvyGs kateAnAtOaperv, viv dé 
AITAOTA> xarexdpeGa, 


< >*: 7a riolta katexopea P, 7a rAoia drepyopeOa Hr. 


See 757, 3 sqq. adiypeOa cis tiv Képxupav . . 
TOAD adetrAey od ert KvAAjvy xareryeOnpev ypdvov; 758, 18 sqq. KatHAOov ext KvAAy- 
vy. . 
ext Képxvpav wpynpevoe . . . tpeis bAas Katerxdpe? pepas; 759, 42, wA€ovtas 8’ ovKel” 
npas edrAow yyev.—The passage, in fact, falls into the class (which I hope to discuss 
elsewhere) where the folly of arranging homoeoteleuta tends almost to be venial. 
Here I append only a few nondescript examples. Unless it is otherwise stated, the 
tradition is unchanged but for my bracketed supplements. 


u vy a > \ Ce Si x \ 
+9 O TE TWAOVS EVTETIS 1) [ALV EVEVETO Kal 


> a \ 2? 7 ey “a > A S , t, a \ 
. exer b€ EKLVOUVELCa [LEV VITO XELWVOS AVApLELVaL TOUS OuwKovTas pas * awA€tv yop 


Clem. Alex. Proty., § 33 fin. Pdwva édXdya Kal pa ’Addvidos, efiAoveiker dé TH 
PoQTTAL <xat ty yAavx«QILIAI>, kat drodvodpevar Sia prov at Oeat yupvat 
Tpocetxov TH Toipeévt, Aris (P%, with his usual good sense : ef rs P, edd.) ddfeu xady. 


Ib. § 95. €xpyv pev dyads, & dvOpwroi, aitod répt Evvoovpévovs Tov ayafod eupuTov 
erdyer Oar paptupa a&idxpewv, wiotw . . . wepipavds aipovpevny 7d BéATioTOv, pyde Cyreiv 
ei METAAIOKTEON <ddAAG KardOs Eyvwokdtas 6rt METAAIQKTEON>D 
€xrovelv.—peTadiwxteov, <7d 8 dyabdv> éxmoveiv Ed. Schwartz, Stahlin; <dAA’> 
exrovetv Heyse ; [(nretv] Mayor, Butterworth. 


Paed. I11., § 34. paxdpsos otros dvrws, EAN TE <péyas xai tcyvpds cat 
évdogéos, EAN TE> opuixpds xal dobevijs kai addofos 7. See Plat. Legg. 6608, 


> sf > ov QA fa of Pa 4 3 27 Q % > x > 
evdaipwv €OTL KQAL -akKaplos, E€av TE PEyas Kal to X updos E€QaVv TE petKpOs KQL do Bevis q: 


Outs diues,§ 24 fin. dv ydp évrat0a drdAntarimép XPIZTOY, <exet cwOHjoerat 
tbrd XPIZSTOY>S.—<écked cwOyjoerarc> alone Segaar, Stahlin, Butterworth. For 
the antithesis of the prepositions, cf. v.c., § 41, pndev td cod Avrovpevos, add’ 
brep cov. 

Stvom. VII., § 31. ovdx adv POdvorev kat rods payeipovs Oeorowovvres .. . Kal Tov 
imvov avtov tporkvNOYNTED <xaityyvercxdpav orepaNOYNTE2S, zpoce- 
XeoTepay ywopernvy TH Kvicn TH ToAvTipyAT.—Stahlin adopts Wilamowitz’s incredible 
mporexeotepov yivopevov: Mayor wrote inadequately zpoceyecrépay <érxdpav>. 


Ib., § 72 ca. fin. edxdpeOa 8¢ ra cvpépovta, ody a KAQOHKONTQZ <AnwWopevor, 
aX’ os KAOHKONTOS> 700 aitety ra kdAAwwra rapa cov.—ody ws KabyKovTos 
Sylburg, vulg., evidently against the sense; ra ovpdépovta, od <td 
nS€a>, Ws KaOjKovTos Tov airely xré Stahlin. Indeed, fifty examples of much the same 
degree of probability might be collected from Clement. 


lal > a c 
TOU QLTELV KTE. 


Liban. Inu. in Aesch., § 60. 6 yap erwyeiv py kwAtvoas EIIETPEVEN <-ds & 
EMETPEWVEN> Sépaxev.—<eEv ofs>? exérpeve Sedpaxev Reiske, Foerster. 


1 This insertion might be made with some 
speciousness in Clem. Alex. Strom. I., § 19 fin. : 
h wodvpabia duacvorarixh Tuyxdver Too waparibe- 
pévou Ta Kupidrara Tv doyudrwy mpds redo Tav 
axpowpévwrv, Oavuacudy éyyevv@oa trols KarnxXou- 


HENOIS <EN OIZ> xal mpds rhv adjPevav cvvla- 
Throw (=év TO... cuviordva. For the idiom 
in Clement see Mayor, Strom. VII., pp. 263, 
289-90). Stahlin prints, after Wilamowitz, 
<xaim Oavuacuov .. . [Kal] mpds xe. 
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Demosth. apol.,§ 18 init. Katrou ToAwv ... odk erdvayxes TovTd ye Gorep TA AAAA 

<éroinaoev, AN AA> Acitovpyciv pev ard THs ovolas Kal otpateder Oar TH Odpatt Kal 
X\ a bid > 3 - > / ¢ , s o \ c / 

Ta GAAa boa év Sypoxpatia modrrevopevovs oetAew treAduBavev—exeitva pev ExdoTH 
mpocipnke mrovetv, TO A€yew Se ef’ Exdotrw KarédAvrev.—Aevrovpyeiv [pev] Foerster ; then 
ddeirecv, breAdpBavev, éxelva pev yap xré, (an interpolation drawn from HV). Reiske, 
too great a man to be a tidy one, inserted éroijoev after rodro ye, and ofov before 
Aevroupyetv. 


Ps.-Lysias VIII. fin. xepdav@ 8 rocotrov ore rparov pev YMQN ATIAAAAT- 
<joopat, emesta & YMQN ATIAAAAT DS els Adyiocta Kkaxds tp’ tpov mei- 
copat.—mpaorov pev] tpoticros Reiske, rp@ros Kirchner, rporos viv Thalheim. 


2D Aesch. Eum. 94. 6 pev 'Opéorns puyy otxeras "AOjvale rvPdpevos [KprOnordpevos 
Weil: leg. recOdpevos], ai de Epevves povas xabevdovow YILO TIONOY [icws xait}- 
<dreyerpopevae S€ per drAiyov ararynyv teva YILONOOYou> “Arddrdovos, 
Tov Tpaywdorowod <igws Kat> rovro eritndetoavtos, iva dua tovrov éudaivy [ Vict. for 
eupavn| Td &ypov adtOv Kal xaAerdv. mas Se Suveyelpovrar; odx tard “AwdAAwvos KE. 


Plut. Bruta ratione utt 987£ init. riv rhs SecAlas éerdvupov edkoAQE <Karta- 
Sot AQ2>iv doraldpevos [évarrafopevos libri].—erdvvpov <dovrAciav> Xyl. 


Julian 27¢,D. domides pev érevnxovto BapBdpwv raprdnOeis Kal veov Gppeva 
[*: €ppyara libri, wéApata Reiske], cvvrpiBopévwv ex’ avrala TON <I ZTQN'> 
pnXavnuatov <dé kai> Bedov rANOos erivynydpevov puxpov Sey emeiyev dav 7d peTakY 
Tov Teixous Kal TOV ywopatwv..—The weak spot is the need of interpolating dé cai: yet 
there is the solitary pév to testify that somewhere or other a dé has perished. 


Appian, Hann., § 44 init. év & Bperriou, ot pepos eiot THE ITAAIAD <TH 
IWAAAIA2>.—rsépas Mendelssohn, téAos Nipperdey, pépos <eoyarov> or tis 
<Tahaordtys> "Iradias or tis <rdAa povns kaAoupevns> “Iradias Schweigh. 


Longus, Past. 1V.18. Oixépeba, efrev, & yivar, xew Kaupds exxaddrrev Ta KpuTTa. 
<EPHMOI pév 8cd€opev €yo tre kat ct>, EPHMOI 6 ai ayes cai ra Aoure 
mwavta* GAX’ od pa tov Tava . . . tiv Addvidos toxnv . . . od TiwTHTopat,—é€pper pot 
Adgvis cat ta Aowra wavra Cobet, Hirschig ; éppes por cat 7d aimddAvov kat Ta A, 7. 
Edmonds—who describes 8€ ai aiyes as ‘a correction following the corruption.’ A 
prosaic nature, however, would have saved much ink by converting the « of epnpuos 
into a v. 


Ach. Tat. IV. 18. Clitopho gives his verdict on the water of Nile: yAvxd 8e 
Tivopevov Tv Kat Yuxpsy ev péetpw THs pOovas* ofda yap eviovs Tov wap’ “EAAnot roTapav 
Kal TiTpWOKOVTAS, TOUT CTUVEKPLVOV avTOUS TQ TIOTAMQ <xai ravras vm € pe 
BadAX€eTo TQ TOTIMQ>. 8a totro avrdy dxparov 6 Alyimrios rivwy ov 
poBeirar, Avovicov pa) Seduevos.—I return, however, to Themistocles. 


Ep. 3, contd. (742, 33 sqq.). Tov perv ody ayyeAov Tis orovdys Kal od eratverets . . . 
Séos S€ Cote pr) dvuodeAn bpOv tiv orovdiyy ercpévov 6 Xepov roimnoy [j] Kal Bpaddrepor Tov 
ayyédov ot pebyovres yevopeba. 

bpav* ; ypov P || [ ]*. 

So, in reality, the sense demands, and the changes are nothing: for when the 
scribe of the Palatinus was confronted by 7-sounds, then, as at Themistocles’ 
destination, ovdév 6 te ovK éylyvero Kal ért wepattépw, The omitted portion of the 
sentence is hardly corrigible, 


1 He goes ona little later: wip wey évlero rats AEPPiow (or déppeow : but\the compound depp.d6- 
dortow, éérurrov é r&v érdurGy julkavrot Todt.  ‘youdos appears to guarantee the other form.) 
For ACIlicw, which has always seemed to me See Wesseling on D. Sic., t. II., p. 412. 
remarkably foolish in the context, I propose 
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45 8qq. GAAd ce dydueba... rod Stayopedoa pr) pevyovtas Hpas tx’ aicypod 
kataAnpOjoerGar kat Steyvwopevov 735n Oavdrov. 
airxpov * : éxOpou P, 
Westermann tried és Sveyywopévov: but neither is the particle wanted nor is iz’ 


€xOpod identical with ab hoste ; while, in such a tradition as this, chance alone deter- 
mines whether aicxpds or éxOpds is passed on to the after-world. 


Ep. 4 (743). Since the many uncertainties on this page are as trivial as my own 
remedies, I merely record: 2 Sq. ToVTOV péev atTd*: TovTo pev TOIT P, adtrd 
pev totr’ Hr, 7 6pds yap é¢’ ypav dcov*: dpds yap dcov ed’ yyav P, 8 dorpa- 
Ktopovs <éf dotpakiopav> yuav (verbi causa) *; worpaxicpévovs nuas P, 
Q [79] Katvdvrotré ye*: 7d Kady ye rodTo P, 26 <oi> ddrdo*, 33 edrAa Peto Bai 
ge <Kadov> or <KdAXAtov>*, 34 Sre*: bre P, 48 Sedievae <pépvyoo uel 
sim, >*: dedcvévar P, S€6.6¢ Hr. 


744, 5 Sqq. wadapvatov 7 dderjpiov [te] rpoorpivar tH woAE ovK dKxerrdv ovde 
XaAxols dvdpuiow drodStoTopmiatpov ry rode, 

{ ] Maurice Haupt || dxeor3y West<ermann> ; dpecrdv P || droSioroprioipov * : 
drodtoropryce: pev P, drodioroprnodpevov Hr, 


The adjective appears to have a reasonable claim upon the new Liddell and 
Scott. 


Ib. 17 sqq. « wal mpds ’"AOnvainy .. . dvadhatvorpny Kexodacpeévos. 
avad,*: av d, P, [av] ¢. Hr. 


Ib. 19 sqq. rTobrwv pév obv iva pndev yévnras yd mpopnOjoopas, domep Epnv, kara Td 
¢ \ , a € a 
Suraréy, xal Ta TE Viv Os Eve dvOpwrive oywp@ eEcevrAaBynpeOa Kai 7d Aowrdy eredav 
lal f 
Tereiws ev dogarei yévntat Teton wept ravrov. 


Ta Te vov® : rade viv P, ra Seva Hr || eveP*: ev || eLevAaBypcOa] eLevrAaBnodspeOa Hr 
|| eresdav Hr: recs’ dy P. 


Ib. 24 sqq. 7a Se adr dvriBorovpév oe kat ixerebouev . .. kal ovddapBavew .. . 
kat BonGeiv nuiv avtixpus, TA pev xpjpara pn pvAdrrovra éuol ynde Tots emois maciv, dAAd 
kaipiws TavTa Kal SeEis trép Tav waidwv Kal THs pyTpds atTdv droAAvovta, adré dé TovTO 
oKoTovpevov donpépar dws Tov KAcdhavrov nutv kal tas ddeAdas avtod Kal tiv pntépa 
mepitdoes* vrewr SE gout 7 mpds Tos GAAovs edvora OV Huds, [tows] 7 DVBepes 
<de>xai &d AvoikrA€éa [Se] rev vidv cov col re abtg orepxtéa Kal éxeivp ovdK 
dpednréa, ei pev d€iwOnodpeOa xnderrat tpav yeverOar, Ste col pev Cv >vds eotw éxeivy 
Se yuv7y, et Se pj, Ste EueAAoE Te Kal HAI Oy ToTé. 

droAdvovta] dvadovvra Hr || rods a&AXovs] adrods Hr || Se ryas, 7 ZVBapis 88 Kat da 

Avoikhéa* : 8’ yuads icws f od Oappets Kai d1a AvorkrA€a 8¢ P || vuds *: vids P. 

For droAdvovra I have no better advocate to call than the translator of Ben-Sira 
(XXIX. 13 drdAcrov dpyvpiov ba pidov), and Hercher’s straightforward dvadotvra may 
well be true, though an artificial alternative is rovrwv . . . droAatovra (‘making free 
with ’).—In what follows, my corrections appear to meet the case. Since vvds is 
certain, it follows that a daughter of Themistocles has been named, and 7) od Oappeis 
emends itself from Plut. Them. XXII. (not the author’s source): Ovyarépas 5é rAcious 
elxev, Sv Mvnowrrodeuav pev . . . ’Apxerrodis . . . eynuev, . . . LUBapw dé Nixopuydns 
6 ’A@nvaios. , With some excess of caution I have cancelled tows as a fellow-worker’s 
fortasse, and the insertion, excision, or trajection of d€ is one of the most favoured 
edged tools of the critically disposed copyist. 


1 He has the accusative at 748, 49, drew vuas OduBos, but the dative is legitimate enough. 
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Another passage in which a proper name has undeniably come to shipwreck may 
as well be emended here as elsewhere : 


Liban. Demosthenis deditionts petttio § 30. avri 5€ tovtwv dfuicoes pe repre Oovta Thy 
"EAAGSa raduwpdiav Goa dre DiAtmmros edvoeBys, trot ds, dixacos, HAAHVE- 
KOTatTos Kat ovdév 7 TOAAA TOV ’AOnvaiwyv EAGTTOY, 

Foerster prints ovdév 7 <ot> modAAd, as conjectured worthily by P? and Morel, 
and most unworthily by Jacobs, who might have been expected to write currente 
calamo : kat obdév 4 ILéXXG trav 'AOnvGv éddrtav. 

To redress the balance, I transcribe from Longus Pasé. III. 12: 

They gathered flowers as garlands for the gods. % pév XAdn Kat drd aiyov Kal ard 
oiGv Tivov yaAa véov kal ToUTO oTepavovrTes TA AydApaTa KaTérTELWaV, 

The romantic supplements and transpositions of the editors may be contem- 
plated in the editions. The drab truth is that a weary eye misread HMEXAOH for 
HMEAXOH and that Longus wrote, 7 wé AX Oy Kal dd alywv Kat ard olay Tivwy yada 
veov, kat TovTo (Courier’s rovrov is idle), orepavodvres Ta dydApara, karéoreoav : a rather 
curious instance of the confusion of X, A (A, A), which is common with or without 
further complication (e.g., Plut. Otho XIII. dyxwpdXov=ayxoudhov; Polyaen. V. 2,7 
e€eXvoav = é&eAvrav; Mosch. II. 51 etvaAins="IvaXins; Aristaen. I. 28 fin. KoAXéS0s = 
KoXAidos ; D. Chrys. 126 D Ay te= Xyjree; 2 Eur. Hipp. 58 eXivw= <o>eAivy; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. § 114 AAutros L, XAsros Tatian’s MSS., AA:ros Tatian sec. Euseb. ; 
"Abn = XA6y Villois, Long. t. II. p. 214. Add, perhaps, Long. III. 6, where the 
dubious Apéup might be better altered not to r6vp—Edmonds—but to X pov). 


Ep. 4, contd. (744, 37 Sqq.). Kal ofuas pev obre rods ’AOnvaiovs adrovs, et kat mavu 


X 4 Sat: z eRe , ez 6 f = , A > s « 
jum OLNV Kab PEyas YevarTo O TOV MLLOOVITWV NLGS i) OVOS, EL YUVALOV 1) ELS Tavdd.pua WAPOLverv— 


érixetpyoev: e 8 ad AerrH Tis eATis pév, parAov & dpuvdpa 7 % trovia, Sunpor 
f4) Paooov peveTocCoav>., 


Avroinv® : Aviroin P, traabory Hr || pév®: povov P || 4 4*: 7 P || dunpoe pry paocov 


pevetwooav* : dvelpp tuas icov peverw P, 


All that can be alleged in favour of these divinations may be sdlobie briefly. 
Avroinv, then, is appropriate, for the verb is technical in its application to political 
unpopularity (Plut. C. Gracch. IX. 3 rots Aarivos icoyndiav didovs eAvmer, et sexcentiens). 
The confusion of pév and pév is endless ;1 it is conceivable that Themistocles should 
have realized before Lord Verulam that he that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to Fortune; it was not beyond his copyists to extract tyas ivov from 
pnpaccov ; and though the comparative, always a stone of offence, does not recur in 
the Epistles, pjxurros appears at 743, 48 and 752, 25—in the latter case, I think, 
wrongly. I see nothing, however, that deserves serious consideration. 


Ib, 48 sqq. aAAa yap obx obrws 75y puonréov 'AOnvalovs jpiv dote Toadrd tiva qepi 
> cal c x 7 a ” > la / ?’ € b > led > a Ld Q> > > 

aitav trohapBdvew ofa obre éyévero téTol tm abtrav ofwai re Stu ot Ectac: ci § 
” , 2aX\ \ , > A 4 > , c n , 
dpa yevorro (ovdev yap wepitrov Tadiv ev Tols odTWS dvayKaions CUTOMVHAGaL GED), 
dedjAWKE wor Td xpEedy bd God pax Ojvat. 

oipat te*: ofuae 5€ P || ora ef 5'*: eoriv ovd’ P || yevouro (ovdév . . . avayxators 

<imropvnoai ce>), SedyAwka* ; yévorro dev . . . avaykaio. dedjAwKa P. 

So, in essentials, the passage must have run: the lapses of Hercher and Wester- 

mann are best forgiven and forgotten. 


1 Add, again from the dregs of Greek, Pseudo- vwd rq mdardvy ry Kady, GAr’ exe? wdvoe (ner ol 
Libanius de Socratis silentio, §22 init.: ob Swxpa- codd.) rérrvyes doovra, Even to-day this pro- 
vixd wév éort Tabra, where the context clamours duction is all the worse for not having passed 
for udvov. At §25 med. read ody trp 'Ikcodv through Reiske’s hands. 


Ee a 
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Ib. 54-745, 2. Tatra pev ody émeiyesy pas eddxer ypdpew mapa ce, kata TavTa bé, 
Orav TA peTa TATA yéevyTal, ypdopev. 


\ > 4 e < ‘\ an 
KATA TAUTA™ 2 META TAVTA rs 


Ep. 5 (745, 4 Sqq.). emirvyxdvres 8¢ KparnowroArd&s kal UtpatorAdw ta o a aredidopev 


éxelvy ypdppara, 
7t*: rou cow P, + é the same hand in the margin. 


Ib. 16, 6AKadi. <xKal 87> eis Ivdvav xré.? 


Ib. 18.sqq. tatrd co. ta wept tis wap’ “ASunrovy Fv adigews, <Ta> Kkatva 
ypawers “Apyobev, ovk aird Se ’Adujro .. . dAAa tH Kparnouwrodids <tr pdoeur 
Sé> rapa re rs ddeAPis kal Tapa Gov pevTor* KTE, 


<Ta>kava ypdwes* : xal iva ypadys P || << >*. 


“Iva ypadys for ypdde (Blass N.T.G. § 64, 4; Jannaris, § 1914b) is virtually 
impossible in this type of Greek, nor can a man be reasonably asked ypddew 7 detve 
mapa Tov Setvos Kat map’ éavTov pévtot, For my insertion cf. Heliod. V. 22 rhv Kdpnv 

. Tapa THs Euns yaperns wpdcere, and the like everywhere. 


Ep. 6 (tb. 29). wévra [rotrov] roy Biov? Cf. 751,14. 1b. 31. <Suvndeis> 
aAnGes 71? 


tb. 39 sqq. The integrity of Themistocles’ banker has hitherto been above sus- 
Picion: dare (ovd’ eur) yap duaptia edeLerdoTw Kal edOewpyty Tdv Tpdrov avdpi rurtedoas ) 
eur) [82] tows [rdv] Svorvyxia rdv pydevi rw id’ dv ovdév dyabdv werovOev 
<a> uTov eis Td mpds Eue povov dP’ 00 Ta THALKAaDTAa GvnTat AdiKoV yeyovevat, 

( ) * || £4) yap] peydAn Hr || dOewpyry Hr: a6. P || epi) lows dvorvyxia rdv pndeve 
mo? * (cf. 747, 43 «uy Svotuxia xdpuv éeriordpevor odx apaptjnoerOe): Eur Sé tows 
tov Svotvy7 avrov pyde dd P. Hr cites eudy 8¢ iows 7d Svotdyxypa Tov (Car) nde 
dAXows (West) || driucrov Car ?: riordv P, 


The passage might no doubt have been left in peace. Inmy speculative version 
the cancelled S¢ and rév would have to be taken as inserted, one after the obliteration 
of the parenthesis (compare the notes on 747, 16; 4b. 42; 748, 1; 744, 24), one after 
the transition of dvarvyia rév into dvorvxy7-airév (Bast C.P. 705 sq., with Schaefer’s 
note on 914 sq.). For pndevi ww I can merely apologize. 


746,11 sq. Stéxetco rexpos kali EEapvos hoa pd driovv odetrev enol, 
Siéxewwo . . . Hoda*: éLapvos oa Kal Sivéxecro (Stereivov Hr) rixpis P. 


The tradition is not certainly at fault, but these slight dislocations are exceed- 
ingly common. For variety I cite Livy XXI. 8, 4: Oppidant ad ommia tuenda atque 
obeunda <non suffictebant ; ttaque > multsfariam distinert coepts sunt. [non sufficiebant ; 
itaque] tam feriebantuy arietibus muri... — <>... [ ] *: coeptt [sunt], mon suffictebant 
Weissenborn, vulg. ; alit alia.—At Clem, Alex. Paed. II. § 74 read: 


X\ rf > a > > 4 ” / 3 7 
dia tovrTd tov eis bv ovK Eriotevoay avOpwrov Tov dirdvOpwrov Oedv éeriyvicovrat 
Séixatov, kat KUpLov Ov atTot Taperixpavay erdeiEarGar Tov KUpLOV. 


avOpwrov tov piAdvOpwrov Schwartz!: avOpwrov, r3v PrAdvOpwrov || dixacov, 
kal Kvpiov Ov*: Kvpiov Kat dikaov, Ov. 


1 Who closed the sentence at dikaov,and by tion of Mayor’s dvOpdéros) and, in addition, 
changing 8» to gr: attempted vainly to connect Wilamowitz’s ungrammatical xvépios, though a 
the remaining words with the next sentence, little later (§ 88 med.) both he and Wilamowitz 
In Paed. 1., § 85, read: xat pitdvOpwmos Gri kal leave mplv yap Krlorny (leg. krlorns) yerérOar 
G&vOpwros, <ds> éfdv elva Kipiov addeXpds elvac Oeds Hv untouched, 

BeBodAnrat. Stahlin prints évOpdérwy (a modifica- 
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746, 23 sqq. «i 8 dAnOds oidueOa Kal tobi col etvat [kat] ravtayA ravra A Onvaiwy 

ta ” ‘ 6 \ > led pi ta bn Pp A 4 ” | Tame. id “~ + > a. 

yépet, obte Tors Oeods doeBdv Anoes, & Dirocréfave, odte Eve ddixGv xatampoigy: ci Fé 
Kapod Katappoveis! Kal TOv BOe@v apuedeis, GAAG TeAEvTOV ’AOnvaious ye OdK ExhevEy. 


[ ]* || "A@nvaiwy edd.?: dOnviwv P || Karampoify: ef S¢.. . Karappoveis .. . 
dpeXeis, GAAL*: Karampoigy (ovd’ et . . . KaTtadppoviwes . . . dpedys), GAA P. 


The double negative might stand at a pinch, but the absurd punctuation of the 
vulgate ought unquestionably to be removed. 


Ib. 32 sqq. dvremurred Ac Soris ef pds eve Kal Orn coe Sieyvwora Ta GAAG T pao - 


ce<IN>, INa ci pev ef éxeivos 6 érupos pidos kre, 
mrpdocev*: pds oe P || érupos M. Haupt: ed@upos P, edonuos Hr. 


Westermann’s raya for rad dAXa is as perverse as the vulgate. The scribe of 
the Palatinus writes very sensibly either oo or rr as the spirit moves him—e.g. 
mpaccopévov 756, 6> <mpdrrev 749, 543; eAaocov 757, 46> <éAarrovwy 747, 15; 
tecoapdkovta 746, 15> <retrapdxovta 745, 48. The author, I fancy, preferred the 
Wardour Street spelling. 


Ep. 7 (1b. 48). tbroromn Ojvac?*: trorunOjva P. 


747, 8sqq. «0 pévror 70 01, odrw Ta TerTapdxovra ravTa TAAANTA <drodtdods 
TA TANTA > droddécew jpiv euedres. od yap <idjdhes rw avra, kal Tod Aaetv ov 


Tatra povov GAAG Kal rpds TovTous GAAG TpidKovTa a£ios Hiv eddKers elvas. 
io Ot, ovrw *: ovrw ioh || << > *. 


There seems no other way of making the passage rational; and, if the copyist 
followed an exemplar the hand of which resembled his own, the difference between 
tékavra and 7a mdvra was infinitesimal: See his ’AréAAwvos, AiPov, Aayds in Bast 
C.P., plate ii. 6. The transposition of odrw and icf need not lie heavy on a normal 
conscience. Correct an equally trivial case, which has the merit of being certain, at 
Liban. Dem. se incus. or. § 6 katacmwetoas Th Tpaypa, Séo0v* cyodjy Tov 
Tohépov Taparyxeiv. (karaorevoas, Séov Td paypa xté, vulg.). The source, overlooked 
by Foerster, is Aesch, Ctes. 67 tovs xpdvous tuav tmroreuvopevos Kal Td mpaypa KaTa- 
orevowr. 


tb. 16 sqq. GAAG payv Kat wepi [wév] Tod Suayavaxteiv euavrdy éroupdrepov Kat 
TpoxelporEepov, ariotnoat Séov ws vrép dvdpds Pirov ... éxelvo AcEas taANDEcTaTov av 
elroupe KTE, 


[ ]* |] Séov *: 82 PL 


Here, too, the chaotic vulgate is readily cured, for the genesis of pév is clear, and 
the interchange of 8€ and Séov, of course, regular (see, for instance, Bast Epist. Crit. 
262% and Valckenaer on Phoen. 1628). At Clem. Alex. Stvom. VII. § 23 imt, write: 


ovKovv xp?) adOis Ta dpidjrAws eipnueva pvOodroyeiv: 6Aev Séov ervonunvacGat Kara. 
Tov Térov yevouevous dAiya é€xk woAdOv, amdxpyn kat Tdbe els Ever KTée,—Scov 
dé cod., edd. with a comma after dréypy. 


The same passion for the adversative particles is in evidence below: 


Hercher decided for the futures, If the word is seriously corrupt, it is not easy to 
2 Intelligibly enough, as the idea would be emend, for Haupt’s d@eow» yémes (with [cal] 
virtually that of passages like Xen. Hier. If. 8, rovzt) is one of his failures, 
oi TUpayvoar waves TayTaxy did woNeulas wropevovras. , 


Se Le 


— 
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Ep. 8 (1b. 42 sqq.). tpeis pav ydp, & Néaype, rijs [uev] iperépas cwrnplas pdvy eu 
[de] Suorexia xdpw emirrdpevor odx dpaprirerbe, dre domep peyarov Kat miovos Opéupartos 
merdvtos anv Eo xe[ Te] Tols ’AOnvalos ris eis Ootvns. 
THs [mev] . . . [82] Svorvyiag Hr West (practically) : 77 peév tyerépg cwrnpig povy, 
eu S€ Svoruxia P |! eoxe *: exyere P, mrapéoyxete West. 
Westermann’s wapéoxere is damned by the sense, which I have attempted to 


restore by an impersonal é8yv écye. The weary missive now becomes rotten to the 
core. 


Ib. 46 sqq. kat poor totro yotv povov .. . edrixnrat, Ta GAXa rdvra odtws dppntws 
kakws merpayOTIl, <OTI> aan tyads ye robs guods Pidovs ot Pet pe’ Ovynca Tatra 
ma0ov & mérovOa, 

Tempayort, <Ote> GAN’ *: wempaydts . GAN P || perp’ *: pérprov P, perpios Hr. 

747s 50-748, 5. émvOappeiv 8 kai . . . dyddAcoOar ert rH Towwdtry owrnpla Tis dv... 
« ca / * 
Vropeivee; tOTEpov[OvYX] StiKal adrot KataPeBdnobe xaradnow ... obrw... 
Yevd7; aX’ Sri oi pev eLopKotdvres 'Apurreldns Fv... Kal "AAkpewvidns, of 88 
opvivres bpeis ; 

morepov Car?: mpérepov P || [ ]* || avrot*: ofro. || KaraBeBdnobe] xara- 


BeBonr bar P || pevdj; dAN* : Pevdp, ddAX P || eopxodvres (or dpxovvres as at 
748, 9) *: émvopxotvres P || ’AAxpwe. Hr: ’AAKpac. P. 


The letter presupposes that on Themistocles’ ostracism his partisans were 
forced by Aristides and his faction to renounce him upon oath. Hercher left ill 
alone, but the rhetorical questions are easily restored. When the first note of 
interrogation perished, odx drs was written to balance the dAX’ dr: following. 


748, 9-14. dArXa viv pev tpiv miorevovow Sri duwpdxare, tplv & dpa ovK eriotevor ; - 
81a. ri obv odxt Kape Spxwoay, iva Kapot mec OGow ;—ei 8 eve pev rovnpdy iyoovto, ipas dé 
Xpnetovs; Sea ti ody Kal tuas YrwvTo THViKatTa Tots xpHoTovs, STerep Kae TdV 
Tovnpov ; 

xpnotovs ; dia * : xpnotods, da P (xpnorods, dua ri od Hr). 

Hercher erred because he forgot, what he must have known, that «i d¢ may do 
duty for ¢\Ad vy Ata. As Synesius favours the idiom, I give a few examples from 
the Encomium Calvitit: 69c «i S& Kowa tis Kal yépwv; Kal ydp dppaives tis <Kai?> 
yépwv: 72B «i S€ eos Kal Erepos Ze’s; ovK olda pév ei Tis eats KTé: 73C ei OE Tis ete 
Kal KounTns dotnp; eats pev ovdeis KE. : 75C et S€ Kal byiea KadAdv; TO KdAALOTOV pév Ov 
Tv Kad@v: SoD «i Se ’AyxiAAEds exdua; . . . véos yap Ay KTE, 


Ib. 19-31. None of this is true, dAAd tds pév wapotoas dvoxds (<Kal>, 
kKaOdrep EX evyor, ov POdvos adTov) reToinvTas pds tas Ste odrw pera 
OewirroxA€éa GrAov Séovrat, GAN’ Eu euod Apes ciciv: ei 8, oiov eiKOL, <Tpocec- 
tn KOL> cin 7d Kar’ ewe 7dn, Thvixatra Sé dppwdG ... pap Sea mds dyov 6 SpKos 
yerntat Terioreto bas pev oiopevois Ticrevoacr dé eLaratwpévols, Kayo pev 6 pay TeTLTTEV- 
pévos ouvds cLw BeBnkads dpxiwv Kal dpxvwpdv Tvyw, tyels SE of papTupodpevor Ore 
evoeBeis core Kal evopxor (<Kal> éoré Sé€) évaoeBnOijre Kal évervopxnOnre id Tov 

, 
papripwr, 

avoxds (. . .) meroinvtau* : tapoyds, Kabamep edeyov, 6 POdvos adtov reroinra: P || 

erc® : dtu P || <mpocertnxds> cin 7d* : epyto P || Secpds*® : 8 epds P, Kevds 
West Hr || oiopévous . . . eLaratwpevors West : oidpevoe .. . e€arardpevor P || 
paptvpovpevor* : paprupdpevor || (<Kal> éeore dé)* : és rd8e P || bd West : awd P. 


I have done what I could above to make the miserable sentence comprehensible, 
and there it is tempting to let the matter rest ; a few words, however, may be added. 
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In the first place, then, Westermann’s xépos for @Oédvos was rational, but effected 
nothing. The change itself is not probable; it requires, even in this author, not 
merointat, but werotnxev, and it leaves the senseless zapoyds untouched. My own 
alterations seem to me fairly plausible. The prefix in rapoxds is due to the contagion 
of rapotoas;+ cai for the thousand and first time has been swallowed by xa; and 
there is nothing abnormal in the confusion of 6 and ot—almost any apparatus criticus 
will furnish an instance or two. The meaning leaves nothing to be desired, and the 
parenthesis refers to 747, 46 sqq. quoted above. 

Next, Caryophilus’ naive éppe: ra kar’ éué for éonro kar’ évé is idle: the one sense 
possible is ef 6 rAjopuov 7d Kar’ Eve 75n, but I have failed to elicit it from the apices. 
Acopds, later, is a passing thought. 

Finally, és rade is meaningless, and paprvpdpevoe much worse, for the participle is 
no antithesis to pu) rerworevpevos ; and it is reduced to absurdity by the fact that, if it 
is sound, then id trav paprvpwv assumes the sense of if ipov airav. I take paprv- 
podpevot to be necessary: of the other problem I offer a speculative solution. 


\ @ 


Ib. 44-48. Kat @ 


6 traveotnoay of “EXAnves "OAvpriate rapeXOdvre- emi rv Seay Tov 
yupvixod ayGvos, ToUTm odyX olov ev Tavnytper Kal Oedtpw Timah Kat mpocdpeia TA vUV, 
GAN ov8’ év BeBHAW Tis “EAAdSos oiknous. 

: odx olovras (ie. ofdv te) P, odx dre Hr || Oedtpw Hr : ocoxpwx P || 
oiknows West : Truy . . . mpocdpeiar . . . otxnoe P. 


ovxX otov* 
‘\ / 
Tun... Tpoedpeia .. . 


Ovx ofov is plainly the true correction. 
Polybius and sporadically elsewhere—e.g. Phil. Jud. I1., p. 218M, ody ofov dvOparov 
picts GAX’ oS’ 6 ctpras odpavés; Phal. ef. 38, odx olov dvOpdrm tui... ard’ ovde 
Geav to Suvacredvovtr, where even Markland on Max. Tyr. IX. 7 (I., p. 161, Reiske) 
allowed himself to conjecture ov y dtu, 


J. Jackson. 
CAaLDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 


1 This paper might be filled with parallels, A doris . . , [é&]eyévero 6 IIp. ri dv éEnyoluny: Plut. 


The idiom, of course, is found passim in 


few, mostly concerned with prepositions or pre- 
fixes, may be appended: Porph. antry. Nymph. 5 
(p. 59, 10, Neck.), adropuhs .. . Kal [adro] cup- 
guys: Clem. Alex. Paed. II., § 28, modvkdvferac 
(wepixd. F?, émuxX. a Catena). . . rodvmocla : 
Iambl. V. Pyth. XIX., cvvdiarpipas . . . cvvdcarpl- 
was (rpood. F): Strab, 235 Cas., orparIQTixdy éx 
tav dmedevdép[IQT]wy: Hyperid. epit. XVII., rhv 
word Tov ©. olkrpds npavicpévnv €& dvOpdrwv, Thy 
dé dxpbmroduv [é&] abris ppovpoupévny: id. Eux. VI., 
ypapal BAZeBelas pds tov BAZuAda: Jul. 754, 
ra [brép] ris INlados én . . . Ta dwep TdY epywr : 
55C, wrepaywrigouevos Kal brepBeBnxas (=EériB.) 
T&v ikplwv: Aesch, f.1, 167, rods cuvepHBous Kal 
tovs [ouy]dpxovras : KX. Oec. V. 7, cupmapéxovea. 
cuumapopua (rapopug Stob.): Philostr. V.A. 1. 4, 


S.S.C. 150F, 6 Ileptavdpos [repilopav: 2 Macc. XI. 
23-24, yevéoOar wpds Thy Tov "lovdalwy (=ldiwvr) 
émiédecav axnrobres Tovs lovdaiouvs (Alex.): Z Ar. 
Eq. 603, 4 Mydixkh yadpa Mrydelas (redids Hem- 
sterhuys) re ofoa: D. Chrys. 1968, év Baxrpos .. « 
4 TladmBdxrpos (=TMadiBd0pors. So C, according 
to an anonymous collation in my copy of Geel). 
And 'so ad infinitum. To the host of passages 
corrected or to be corrected on this principle 
add Lib. Cor. or. 3, 008 ws Sewol Aéyew bvTes 
enéornuev TH [cuy lypagdy, cuyyevets & bvres . . . 
T&v drodwddéTwr, and Clem. Alex, Paed. III., § 51, 
kooptQAHZTEPA (leg. koopiwrépa) wal avdpQ- 
AEZTEPA. Outside this passage coopiddys, so 
far as I know, has no certificate of existence. 


(To be continued.) 


Die die 


THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF 
HELIODORVS. 


THERE seem to be five manuscripts of the Aethiopica of Heliodorus which are of 
value for establishing the text : 


Vaticanus Graecus 157 Saec. XI. i bis 

Vaticanus Graecus 1390 Saec, XIII.-XIV. i 

Vindobonensis Graecus 130 6? Saec. XIV. B 

Monacensis Graecus 157 Saec, XV. (init.) M 

Palatinus Graecus 125 Saec. XV. P 
To these may be added with some doubt three others: 

Vindobonensis Graecus 116 ? Saec. XVI. A 

Taurinensis Graecus 120 Saeq, AVI. on 
and 

Codex Xylandri, which now seems to be lost Xx 


Since the variations between these MSS. are not very striking, and are in the 
main concerned with small points, the criticism and classification of them presents 
many difficulties. But there is ample evidence to show that they represent at least 
two traditions—one handed down by BCP and the other by MV. But whereas 
M, V and C probably give a fairly true version of their respective ancestors, both 
B and P seem to be influenced to a considerable extent by the rival tradition. That 
is to say, that although in the majority of cases, when the MSS. are divided, BCP 
agree against MV, cases of B or P agreeing with M or V against C are not 
uncommon, whereas cases of M or V supporting members of the other group against 
one another are much farther to seek. The following genealogical tree would 


M (Saec. XV) 


V (Saec. XI) 


C (Saec.Xill-XIV) 


a 


account more or less satisfactorily for the existing phenomena. It is proposed 
without, of course, any pretence to exactitude, for the number of lost MSS. is 


1 I have used the letters employed by the supplied. It may be said in passing that Hirschig 
editors for such MSS. as they have treated. seems to use V to describe both V and X. 
C and M, which they have not quoted, I have 
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probably much larger, and must in any case remain a matter for conjecture; but 
it shows in the clearest way the apparent relations between the most important 
extant MSS. 

The evidence for a common archetype, a, is twofold. First, the comparatively 
small differences in the MSS., which would hardly justify the assumption that they 
ever had more than one original source; and, secondly, certain apparent corruptions 
which are common to all MSS. (e.g. I. 10 [Teubner, p. 13. 11 sq.], 6 véos “IradAvtos 
6 Onceds 6 éuds, where 6 Onoevs has surely arisen from 6 Oncéws, a marginal gloss on 
"InréAvtos. VI. 3 [p. 161. 9], where all MSS. give pi) érirdrry, though pou seems to 
be required. Compare also the more extensive CORD HOS on: 8 262. 1 sq. and 
p. 265. 7 sq., where the MS, reading is pds evavriovs dyotv iv Kal dorKerrov ; but in 
both these cases the evidence of B and C is lacking). 

But the text as handed down to us in the extant MSS. shows that at some sions 
probably fairly early, two versions arose froma. The general agreement in notable 
readings of BCP on the one hand and MV on the other postulates a common 
ancestor £6 for the former and y for the latter: 


Teubner, p. 7. 7 kata tovro BCP: kav totrm MV. 
= Di 729 Tov pev Aeyonévwv BCP: rav Aeyouevwv MV. 
” p. 140. 27 éprreipiav Bors: €ptroptay MV, 
" Pp. 167.29 xnpevee BCP: xopeves MV. 
a p. 168.17 mde xa” vrrvous cvyyévy VM: BCP omit the words. 
" p. 169.1 sq. cal rd mpd. . . erurnuaivov BCP: MV omit the words. 


Many other instances might be cited. 

While it is clear, then, that BCP bave a common ancestor, it is equally clear 
that this was not their direct parent, for both B and P too often are in opposition 
to C. It is noticeable, moreover, that B or P frequently supports M or V against its 
fellow and C;? and the natural conclusion is that B and P first split off from the 
main tradition, and then came under the influence of members of the other family. 
Now the agreements of P with M and V are much more frequent in the last book 
and a half, which leads to a further question, Was the common ancestor of BCP 
defective? The following considerations, though not conclusive, tend to show that 
it was, and that it broke off in the middle of Book IX. In the first place, two of the 
three extant MSS. representing the family are defective. C breaks off in the middle 
of VII. 7, and B in the middle of IX. 13. Now the break in B seems to be 
undoubtedly due to a defective parent, for it occurs in the middle of a sentence and 
in the middle of a page. The scribe continues, without leaving a gap, with the last . 
part of Book III., which is omitted in its proper place. This may be due either to 
the carelessness of the scribe of B or to a misplacement of the leaves in the MS. from 
which he was copying. However that may be, he proceeds to complete Book III., 
and then brings the MS. to a close. It does not therefore look as if he had a 
complete MS. before him. The break in C, on the other hand, though this also is in 
the middle of a sentence, comes at the end of a page,* so that the defect in C might 
be due to the loss of some of its own leaves. But it is not inconsistent with the facts 
to assume that originally it was defective to the same extent as B—that is to say, 
that it has lost on its own account from VII. 7 to IX. 13, but that it never contained 


1 Reason is given below for suspecting that 8 
did not contain the passage in which these two 
difficulties occur, in which case they give no 


by BC. 
3 P. 61 verso, the last words being ef rapac- 
cevdferOar mpds udxnv (Teubner, p. 258. 13), which 


support to the theory here put forward. But 
the other evidence is, I think, sufficient. 

2 E.g. Teubner, p. 4. 18, ris ves CP: ris re 
yeos BMV, P. 119. 17, 76 6¢ vip PMV: omitted 


are immediately followed by srw defoe. tpdrw 
xrd. (Teubner, p. 92. 17). 

4 P. 200 verso, The last words are rarpwap 
yew . . . (Teubner, p. 186, 1), 
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the end of the ninth or the tenth book. This is supported by the second con- 
sideration—that in this interval between the seventh and ninth books BP retain in 
opposition to MV several striking readings,’ which point to the conclusion that 6 had 
the passage and so probably C also. In the third place, after the defection of B, the 
agreement of P with M or V is much more frequent and notable. The alternatives 
which it provides are usually bad, and look like scribal errors, of which there are 
many examples throughout the MS. Finally, the most puzzling corruption in the 
whole book occurs in this passage (p. 262. 1 sq.). Might not this and several others 
(e.g. p. 265. 7 sq.) be due to the fact that we are here thrown back on one tradition 
alone, and that, as I shall endeavour to show, the less trustworthy ?? 

But before attempting to estimate the value of these MSS. a few words must be 
given to A, X and T, and, in addition, a short summary of the methods by which 
previous editors have constituted the text. A, X and T all belong apparently to the 
mixed class of MSS., and seem to be inferior companions of BP. X appears to be 
lost, and can only be judged from the quotations which Commelinus gives in his 
critical notes. Since I have not seen T, I am forced to judge this too from excerpts, 
made in this instance by D’Orville in his edition of Charito. But since the quotations 
are in both cases made for the purpose of showing the best the MS. in question can 
do, a full examination of them would probably yield no fruit. They bear traces of 
both traditions, but are marred by slips and interpolations. A, on the other hand, 
perhaps deserves more attention, though it has been vastly overrated by one editor. 
It belongs to the mixed class, but contains more readings peculiar to itself than any 
other MS. The majority of these, however, are bad, and obviously due to mistakes, 
while those that appear to be good are more likely to be attempts at emendation than 
genuine relics of another tradition. A is, in fact, a medley of corruptions, interpola- 
tions and corrections, to which reference may sometimes be made, as also to X and 
T; but ultimately the text must rest on the evidence of BCP and MV. 

To turn to the editions, Heliodorus has been printed ten times in all between 
1534 and 1856. But only three of the editors have made any attempt to arrive at the 
best text by using the evidence of the MSS.: Commelinus in 1596, Mitscherlich 
in 1794, and Hirschig in 1856. And even these did not use scientific methods: 
the first two considered the variants on their own merits only, while the last was 
carried away by partiality for a MS. of which his knowledge was both fragmentary 
and inaccurate. 

The first edition* is merely a transcript, more or less correct, of M, with no 
attempt on the part of the editor at emendation. Its only value, therefore, is as 
a collation of that MS. The second edition is that of Commelinus, and is by far the 
most important. The text is derived from four sources: The first edition, P, which 
he collated in full for himself, excerpts from X as communicated to him by Xylander, 
and readings from V provided by Andreas Schottus. With the help of the variants 
thus supplied he corrected many of the errors of the first edition, and produced a 
greatly improved text for reading purposes, and one which remained the standard 
until the end of the eighteenth century, for the intervening editors merely reprinted 


1 E.g, Teubner, p. 191. 27, mixpp BP: paxpy 
MV, p. 221. 2, é&yree BP: éfyrec MV, p. 246. 19, 
6 yap ‘LSdorns Kal rovrov mpovvinoe BP: omitted 
by MV. 

2 Whether it is right or wrong to assume that 
B was defective, the main question of the 
existence and authority of the two families is 
not affected. The only difference is that if p 
was defective, P has no more, and probably less, 
value than M and V in the passage in question ; 


whereas if 8 was a complete MS., then P might 
be judged to retain some of its readings when it 
is in opposition to MV. 

3 Basileae ex Oficina Hervagiana, February, 
1534; edited by Vincentius Obsopoeus [cf. 
H. Simonsfeld, Einige kunst- und literaturgeschicht- 
liche Funde, pp. 539-547 (Sitzungsberichte der philos- 
philol. und der histor, Classe der kgl. bayer. A kade- 
mie dey Wissenschaften, 1902, Heft IV.]. 
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his text with no alterations, except a few conjectures and many misprints. 
Mitscherlich! also used Commelinus, but with more judgment; that is to say, he 
used his critical notes as well as his text, and made further alterations on the 
strength of them. He had before him, in addition, the readings from T, quoted in 
D’Orville’s Charito ;2 but of these, probably rightly, he makes little use. His text 
forms the basis of Hirschig’s,3 who, however, also took into consideration A and B, 
two MSS. hitherto untouched. But his use of them did more harm than good to 
the text. He did not see either of them for himself, but, struck with admiration for 
some of the variants to which he had access, he put an entirely false value on A, 
and introduced into his text, as coming from the best MS., many readings which are 
clearly due to the carelessness or imagination of the scribe of one of the worst. His 
text, therefore, is not so satisfactory as the text of Bekker,* who practically reprinted 
that of Coraes.5 The latter is simply Commelinus emended by Coraes, and the 
value of the edition is not its text, but its extensive commentary. 

To sum up, then, the following facts are to be noted. First, that M and P are 
the only MSS. which have been fully collated, and that not since the sixteenth 
century ; that ABTVX were only known to editors by selected readings, and in 
every case at secondhand ; and, most important, that C has never been used at all. 
Secondly, the treatment has been throughout eclectic; no editor has made any 
attempt to assess the value of the MSS. which he has used, but each has selected 
what on its own merits appeared to him the best reading from any MS. he could 
find without considering its authority. Thirdly, there are no satisfactory critical 
notes. Commelinus provides the best, but he does not go very far, and is not 
blameless of misquoting even P, which he collated for himself. Mitscherlich gives 
no more than selections from Commelinus, with additional quotations from T. 
Bekker is quite useless, never mentioning variants in the MSS. at all. Hirschig’s 
notes are the most extensive, but marred by so frequent misquotations as to be 
almost valueless. 

The task, then, of the next editor is to rectify the shortcomings of his pre- 
decessors, and the first step must be a return to the MSS. and a scientific treatment 
of att the available evidence. I have already made an attempt to classify the 
MSS. ; it now remains to estimate the value of the families and the individuals 
within them. BCP in so many cases give superior readings to ° that it can 
hardly be doubted that f, though possibly defective, was a better MS. than y. If, 
therefore, the reading of @ can be arrived at, there is a strong presumption in favour 
of its being correct. When the families are divided, and BCP agree in a reading, 
we may be fairly confident that this was the reading of f, and almost equally 
confident when only BC or CP agree;’ for in the first case P, and in the second 
case B, has probably been influenced by the other family. An agreement, however, 
of BP cannot be treated with the same certainty, for these two MSS. sometimes 
agree in a bad reading against a good one by C,® and are occasionally in opposition 
to the combination CV, which is the strongest evidence of all, and probably 
represents a, But there are obvious errors in C, so that when C is clearly corrupt, 
and BP agree against MV in a possible reading, they carry a certain amount 
of weight, and must in any case be taken seriously after the failure of C when they 


1 Scriptores Evotici Graeci, Vol, II, 1792-4. 

2 Charitonis Chaereas et Callirhoe. Text and 
notes by J. P. D’Orville. Amsterdam, 1750. 

3 Eyvotici Scriptores. Didot. Paris, 1856. 

4 Heliodori, Acthiopica. Teubner. Leipzig, 
1855. 

5 “HAcoddpov AlOcomixd, A. . . werd onueiidoewy 
étédwKe . O. A. Kopdns. Paris, 1804. 


6 For examples see above. , 

7 E.g. Teubner, p. 3. 12, tpirov fworhpos CP: 
tplrov fworipa MVB. P. 119. 17, 7d dé viv MVP: 
omitted by BC. 

8 E.g. Teubner, p. 25. 21, mapehéo Oar wapavour- 
cavros C: wapehéoOa omitted by BP: rapavops- 
savros omitted by MV (though V has it added in 
the margin by a later hand. 
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give several striking readings against MV, of which examples have been given,’ and 
which may reasonably be supposed to be a correct reproduction of 8.2 However C, 
as far as it goes, is without much doubt the best representative of the @ family, and 
has less individual blunders than either B or P. 

When the families are divided, then, an attempt to arrive at the reading of 
6 will probably secure the best results; but this only holds good down to the 
failure of B in the middle of Book IX. For even if it is not allowed that B was 
defective, it is a well-nigh hopeless task to attempt to reconstruct its readings from 
P alone, even with the dubious assistance of the inferior MSS. If, as I think right, 
it is assumed that 8 went no further than B, for the last book and a half we are 
thrown back on MV. Of these two V is undoubtedly the better, and must be the 
basis of the text for this passage. This does not mean that MV are valueless in 
- the other parts of the book. Owing to the fact that C as well as BP present many 
errors peculiar to themselves, which can be nothing else than scribes’ mistakes, 
constant reference to MV is necessary throughout. To characterize the MSS. in a 
few words, BCP are inferior members of a good family, while MV, and especially V, 
are good members of an inferior one. Although it may be argued that it is unlikely 
that the inferior family will retain the correct reading just at the places where the 
better family fails, yet, since the points of difference are on the whole small, it seems 
safer to follow MV if possible than to resort to conjecture. For it must be 
remembered that when BCP all give different readings, or when BP are opposed to 
C, it is possible that the errors are personal and not handed down from 8, which 
must, of course, in the vast majority of cases, have been the sameas y. Therefore 
the text must be eclectic to some extent, but only within limits. By taking all the 
evidence into consideration, and exercising consistency as far as possible in its 
treatment, there could be constituted a text of the Aethiopica which would bear a 
much greater resemblance than the existing ones to the composition of Heliodorus. 


Postscript.—Since writing this article, I have found reason to believe that the 
MS. which Hirschig quotes under the letter V is the same as that which Commelinus 
cites as X or Xyl. and also the same as the one collated by Amyot, whose readings 
Coraes gives in his commentary. Hirschig, then, did not use Vat. 157 at all. If his 
V readings are sometimes the same as those of Vat. 157, it is only because the MSS., 
which I call V and X, do, not infrequently, agree, as can be seen from the notes of 
Commelinus. 
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1 P. 179, note 1. such as that quoted on p. 180, note 8. The very 


2 Since B and P, when they disagree with C, 
only rarely agree with one another, it would 
perhaps be better to assume that their ancestors 
broke off from 6 independently instead of postu- 
lating, as 1 have done in the tree, a common 
parent for them (6). However, there are cases 


fact that BP rarely agree against C when it is 
available is strong evidence in support of the 
contention that an agreement of BP after C’s 
failure gives a reading which C and so 8 would 
have given had they been extant. 


A NOTE ON THE POLICY OF CEODINS. 


Tue following note is written with reference to an article in the C.Q. of 
April, 1924, the substance of which was that in 58 sB.c. Clodius was acting con- 
sistently in the interests of Caesar, and at no time seriously attacked him. In 
discussing his ‘attacks upon the acts of Caesar,’ referred to in De domo, § 40, and 
De har. vesp., § 48, the view was then taken that the attack was purely ironical, 
‘though Clodius probably found pleasure in pressing it as it placed Pompey and the 
Optimates, who were friendly to him, in a very awkward predicament.’ It is this 
point which I wish to. correct ; and would now say that the primary object of the 
manoeuvre was to embarrass Pompey and to create trouble between him and the 
Optimates, with whom he was then trying to make friends. 

The date of this attack is subsequent! to the affair of Tigranes’? and Pompey’s 
‘accession to the constitutional cause’ in May, 58,2and prior to the alleged attempted 
assassination of Pompey on August 11;° it was made at a time when Clodius’ 
tribunate was being threatened ;® it was connected with the question of Cicero’s 
recall;7 it took the form of an offer to the Optimates—‘a most fallacious offer’ 
Cicero says ;®° and it was undoubtedly part of the attack on Pompey.® 

In De prou. cons., § 46, we have the statement that on several occasions offers 
were made by the Optimates to Caesar that his measures should be re-enacted with 
due obsevvance of the auspices. ‘This clearly represents an attempt at reconciliation 
between the Senatorial party and Caesar, and an invitation to him to sever his 
connexion with the ‘ populares.’?° As the expressed object of the offer was to restore 
the ‘ constitutional safeguard’** of the auspices, presumably it did mot include the 
recognition of the validity of Clodius’ tribunate—for one of his first measures had 
been to pass a law to abolish those safeguards altogether.% By May, 58, Pompey 
had begun to show an interest in the recall of Cicero,’* had been insulted and 
attacked by Clodius,'* and had publicly denounced the Popular party. There is no 
doubt that the policy of reconciliation with the Senate had commenced, and that 
attempts were made to secure the participation of Caesar’*—attempts which, in 
spite of Caesar’s non-committal attitude, were ultimately, in the autumn of 57, 
assumed to have been successful.” I would therefore date the commencement 
of the offers referred to in De prow. cons., § 46, to the early summer of 58, and suggest 
that what happened was as follows: 

In May, 58, proposals were put forward,’* partly with a view to Cicero’s recall, 


1 De har. resp. 48. Cf. Pro Sest. 67-68, publicae effuderunt, etc.’ 

2 Att. III. 8. 3. 3 Pro Sest. 67, etc. 12 Cf, Pro Sest. 33, etc. 

4 De har. resp. 48-49, ‘longius processit ; in 13 Att, III. 8, 3, - 44 Jb, Ascon. 47. 
ipsum Cn. Pompeium.. . inuehi coepit,’ et 15 Pro Sest. 67, etc. ' 
seq. 16.Cf. Pro Sest, 7x 5 Ath TUT aera, 

5 Ascon. 47 (ed. Orelli). 17 Cf. Ad fam. I. 9. 14; De prou. cons. 25. 

6 De domo 40, ‘Tu tuo praecipitante iam et 18 Cf. De domo 40, ‘praecipitante iam et 
debilitato tribunatu auspiciorum patronus subito debilitato tribunatu.’ De har. resp, 50, ‘ cuius 
exstitisti.’ initia furoris dissensionibus eorem qui tum a 

7. Ib, ‘quod si fieret,’ etc. uobis seiuncti uidebantur sustentata sunt, Re- 

8 De har. resp. 48. 9 Ib. 48-49. liqua tam praecipitantis tribunatus .. . obtrecta- 


10 Whose particular policy ithad been to attack tores eorum atque aduersarii defenderunt.’ Cf, 
the auspices. Cf. In Vat. 14-15; Pro Sest. 33, also Heitland, Vol. II., pp. 173-174; De domo 
etc. 34-39; De prou. cons. 45-46; Dio 39. 21. 

ll Cf, Att. Il. 9. 1, ‘qui omnia vemedia rei- 
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that Clodius’ tribunate should be declared null and void ‘quod contra auspicia 
adoptatus esset.’* Pompey, whom Clodius had already alienated by the Tigranes 
episode, would sympathize with the effort to remove him ;? but the ratification of his 
own acts and the settlement of his veterans suffered from the same defect as Clodius’ 
adoption, since all the acts of Caesar had been carried against the auspices.® 
Pompey’s rapprochement with the Optimates had already begun, and consequently 
tentative offers were made to Caesar that his measures should be re-enacted with the 
due observance of the auspices, the condition being that he should sever his connexion 
with the ‘ populares,’ and that Clodius and ts measures should go. Clodius’ retort 
was to turn the tables by a sham attack upon the acts of Caesar. He ‘suddenly 
began to offer himself most fallaciously for sale’> to the Optimate irreconcilables, 
from certain of whom he received no little encouragement.® His offer in effect was 
that he should stay’ and Caesar’s legislation go. This was not practical politics of 
course, as Clodius very well knew; but the manoeuvre was calculated to attain 
several objects simultaneously—to attack Pompey at his most vulnerable point, the 
settlement of his veterans and the ratification of his acts; to bring up anew the 
old matters of contention between him and the Optimates,® and so to check his 
rapprochement with the Senate and drive him back on his alliance with Caesar to 
defend their common interests against the common foe; to block the recall of Cicero 
by raising the impasse, in which he was quite successful ;® to secure the support of a 
section of the irreconcilables who were foolish or calculating enough to take the 
bait ;!° to protect his own position, threatened by Pompey and his senatorial friends; 
and finally to ‘camouflage’ his own connexion with Caesar. 

Lest it should be thought that we are giving Clodius credit for too much 
ingenuity, we have only to consider the cliques and factions of Roman politicians, 
their forensic training, and the prevalence of every known form of collusive 
manoeuvre in their law courts, as also the fact that Clodius was no beginner. He is 
accused of ‘praeuaricatio’ in his prosecution of Catiline in 65;*t in 59 Curio told 
Cicero that Clodius was at daggers drawn with Caesar, and if elected tribune 
intended to ‘rescind his acts,’ and that Caesar was opposed to his adoption.? 
Cicero clearly expresses his doubt of the tale,** but, as Professor Tyrrell says, ‘ the 
blind seems to have been successful for a while.’ We may also call to mind the 
number of birds which Clodius aimed to kill with one stone when he despatched 
Cato on his mission to Cyprus—to secure his good will,!® to get rid of him,’® to 
invalidate his objections in the future to the giving of extraordinary commissions,’” 
to give him a thoroughly invidious task,’* and to impeach him, if convenient, on his 


1 De domo 4o. 9 Cf. Pro Sest.73. His measure against Cicero 


2 Cf. De har. resp. 50; vide n. 18, supra. 

3 De domo 40. 

4 The Senate might exercise its discretion in 
such a case. Cf. Willems, Droit public romain, 
p. 155; Cic. De leg. Il. 12, 31. 

5 De har. resp. 48. 

6 Jb,, ‘Ferebant in oculis hominem quidam 
boni uiri .. . inibat gratiam a nonnullis,’ Cf. 
ib. 50. 

7 ‘Become a good Optimate and restore the 
father of his fatherland on his own shoulders’ 
(De domo 40). Cicero’s suggestion that he did 
not vealize that his own position was involved 
(De har. resp. 48, ‘quam caecus amentia non 
uidebat ’) need not be taken seriously. 

8 The question of the agrarian laws and the 
‘donations’ of the eastern kingdoms (cf. Fam, 
1.9. 7, and Aft. II. 9. 1). 


was subsequently attacked on fresh grounds: 
‘ etiamst ture esset rogatum, tamen uim habere non 
posset.’ 

10 Cf. De har. vesp. 48, ‘Ferebant in oculis 
quidam boni uiri,’ et sqq. Jb. 50, ‘Volo’ in- 
quiunt ‘esse qui in contione detrahat de Pom- 
peio.’ Cf. Q. fr. II. 2. 2 and 3, where Bibulus,, 
Favonius, Curio, and Servilius join him again in 
attacks on Pompey. 

11 De har. vesp. 42. 

13 Att. Il. 12. 2. 

14 Correspondence of Cicero, ad loc, 

15 De domo 65, ‘quasi per beneficium.’ Cf. 
Dio 39. 22. 

16 De domo 22, 65; Pro Sest. 60. 

17 De domo 22; Pro Sest. 60, 

18 Cf, Pro Sest. 60, ‘ splendorem maculare, 
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return;! nor should we forget that Caesar wrote to congratulate Clodius on his 
cleverness in 58,2 and, according to some, was actually directing his operations 
against Cato in 56.* 

Had Clodius really been attacking Caesar in 58, we should have expected some 
mention of the Lex Vatinia which gave Caesar his command in Gaul; above all we 
should have expected some protest from Caesar (which Cicero would surely not have 
neglected to record), if not his acceptance of those offers of the Optimates and the 
prompt suppression of Clodius by the combined forces of the triumvirate. But there 
appears to be no evidence that Caesar’s relations with Clodius and the populares 
became strained at all. Clodius and Vatinius collaborated in the prosecution of 
Milo and Sestius in 56,* and Vatinius at any rate continued to boast of his excellent 
relations with Caesar ;5 and—apart from other evidence®—we have Dio’s statement 
that Caesar was hand-in-glove with Clodius at the same time.’ Nor do I now think 
it altogether correct to say that the violence of Clodius drove Pompey into the arms 
of the Optimates. On the one hand Pompey appears to have needed no driving— 
his negotiations with the Optimates quite probably commenced before the attacks of 
Clodius ;® on the other Clodius hindered their rapprochement, and kept Pompey in 
comparative impotence for a full year,® whilst in the course of his attacks on Pompey 
he obtained the support of a section, at any rate, of the Optimates,’° who appear later 
on in alliance with him and Crassus against Pompey, who was then once more 
intriguing against the interests of Caesar." 

There is one more point: In Ad fam. 1.9. 9 we have Pompey’s statement that 
all he had done for Cicero’s recall had been done with Caesar’s assent. If the 
statement is only half true, that assent must have been given in 58. It seems clear 
that Caesar was reluctant to have Cicero back, but probably he was hardly in 
a position to refuse Pompey’s request point-blank. During that year Sestius under- 
took a mission to Caesar on Cicero’s behalf, and Cicero’s remark as to its results— 
‘quid egerit quantum profecerit, nihil ad causam. equidem existimo, si ille ut 
arbitror, aequus nobis fuerit, nihil ab hoc profectum, sin iratior, non multum’?2— 
implies a qualified assent on the part of Caesar. Possibly his reply was that he had 
no objection to Cicero’s veturn if the assent of the people weve obtained. This was, at any 
rate, the line that Pompey followed in January of the next year. As the first act of 
his consulship Spinther again brought up the case of Cicero.1? Pompey gave his — 
warm support, but added his opinion ‘ut ad Senatus auctoritatem populi quoque 
Romani beneficium adiungeretur’;1* and it was precisely this consent of the ‘people’ — 
that the faithful Clodius and his gang of roughs were able to withhold until 
August, 57. 
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Cf. In Vat. 13, 15, 38; Pro Sest. 132, 135. 49; Ascon. 47. 

See C.Q., April, 1924. 10 Cf. De har. resp. 48, 50, etc, 

Dio 39. 23. 4. 11 Q, fr. II. 3. 2 and 3; C.Q., April, 1924. 
8 Att, III]. 8. The first of Cicero’s letters 12 Pro Sest, 71. W 16_.92,'7 3; 


which refers to the Tigranes’ episode also con- 14 1b. 74. 


THE LEX MAMILIA ROSCIA PEDVCAEA ALLIENA 
FABIA. 


I preFIx to this paper for convenience of reference the three extant chapters of 
the law: 


K.L. III. Quae colonia hac lege deducta quodue municipium praefectura forum 
conciliabulum constitutum erit, qui ager intra fines eorum erit, qui termini in eo agro 
statuti erunt, quo in loco terminus non stabit, in eo loco is, cuius is ager erit, terminum 
restituendum curato, uti quod recte factum esse uolet: idque magistratus, qui in ea 
colonia municipio praefectura foro conciliabulo iure dicundo praeerit, facito ut fiat. 

K.L. I1II. Qui limites decumanique hac lege deducti erunt, quaecumque fossae 
limitales in eo agro erunt, qui ager hac lege datus adsignatus erit, ne quis eos limites 
decumanosque obsaeptos neue quid in eis molitum neue quid ibi opsaeptum habeto, 
neue eos arato, neue eis fossas opturato neue opsaepito, quominus suo itinere aqua 
ire fluere possit. Si quis aduersus ea quid fecerit, is in res singulas quotienscumque 
fecerit, HS IIII colonis municipibusue eis, in quorum agro id factum erit, dare 
damnas esto, eiusque pecuniae qui uolet petitio hac lege esto. 

K.L. V. Qui hac lege coloniam deduxerit, municipium praefecturam forum 
conciliabulum constituerit, in eo agro qui ager intra fines eius coloniae municipii fori 
conciliabuli praefecturae erit, limites decumanique ut fiant terminique statuantur 
curato; quosque fines ita statuerit, ii fines eorum sunto, dum ne extra agrum 
colonicum territoriumue fines ducat. Quique termini hac lege statuti erunt, ne quis 
eorum quem eicito neue loco moueto sciens dolo malo. Si quis aduersus ea fecerit, 
is in terminos singulos, quos eiecerit locoue mouerit sciens dolo malo, HS V-m(ilia) 
n(ummum) in publicum eorum, quorum intra fines is ager erit, dare damnas esto: 
deque ea re curatoris qui hac lege erit iuris dictio reciperatorumque datio addictio 
esto. Cum curator hac lege non erit, tum quicumque magistratus in ea colonia 
municipio praefectura foro conciliabulo iure dicundo praeerit, eius magistratus de ea 
re iuris dictio iudicisque datio addictio esto; inque eam rem is qui hac lege iudicium 
dederit, testibus publice dumtaxat in res singulas X denuntiandi potestatem facito ita, 
ut ei e re publica fideque sua uidebitur. Et si is unde ea pecunia petita erit 
condemnatus erit, eam pecuniam ab eo deue bonis eius primo quoque die exigito: 
eiusque pecuniae quod receptum erit partem dimidiam ei cuius unius opera maxime 
is condemnatus erit, dato, partem dimidiam in publicum redigito. Quo ex loco 
terminus aberit, si quis in eum locum terminum restituere uolet, sine fraude sua 
liceto facere, neue quid cui is ob eam rem hac lege dare damnas esto. 


It has long been a perplexing problem to discover for these three clauses their 
proper place in the agrarian legislation of the republic. Most scholars have hitherto 
attributed them to the Caesarian age, but there has been a tendency of late, especially 
on the Continent, to find an earlier date, and, in accordance with it, to elaborate an 
appropriate context for laws usually regarded as the work of Caesar. These attempts 
have usually been far from successful, leading, as they do, to the construction of 
imaginary situations, and, as often as not, to a forced and arbitrary interpretation 
of the documents in question. The occasion for the present paper is another 
ingenious and in some points attractive attempt on the part of Professor Fabricius of 
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Freiburg? to apply this method of reconstruction to the law of which these chapters 
form a part. His theory is in my opinion open to both the lines of criticism which 
I have indicated. 

The chapters themselves, belonging, it would seem, to a law brought forward, 
like that associated with the name of Servilius Rullus, by several members of a 
tribunician college, have been preserved, as we know from Bruns, p. 95, in a 
collection of the Scriptores Gromatict. They are numbered K.L. III, K.L. IIII, and 
K.L. V. They all refer on the face of them to the setting up and safeguarding by 
individual owners or state commissioners or local magistrates of boundaries and 
landmarks (limites and termini) within the territories of colonies founded, or municipia, 
pracfecturae, fora, or concilabula ‘ constituted’ by the law. 

The second chapter (K.L. IIII) is found word for word in cap. 104 of the 
Lex Coloniae Genetiuae, while the third (K.L. V) is cited in full as from an agrarian 
law ‘ quam C. Caesar tulit’ in the Digest, XLVII. 21, 3. Prima facie, therefore, there 
has seemed some reason for connecting these clauses with some part of Caesar’s 
agrarian or colonial legislation, though so far no theory has satisfactorily explained 
what the exact connexion may be. 

But Professor Fabricius has quite a different explanation, suggested it would 
almost seem in the first instance by the cognomen Limitanus, attributed on no very 
certain evidence to C. Mamilius, tribune in 109 B.c., as its first holder. Here we 
have on the one hand a law dealing in all its three extant chapters with the subject 
of limites, and whose principal proposer was named Mamilius; and on the other hand 
a popular tribune of the year 109, also named Mamilius, who was the author of the 
anti-senatorial guaestio Mamilta, and whose full name has been handed down as 
C. Mamilius Limitanus. No coincidence would seem more opportune for a new and 
original hypothesis. As for the other four proposers of the law, who, it is argued, 
must have belonged to the popular section of the tribunician college for the year, it 
happens that a L. Roscius and a C, Fabius appear as mint officials about this time, 
while a Sex. Peducaeus, concerned on the evidence of Livy, Asconius, and Valerius 
Maximus in the trial of some Vestals, was tribune perhaps in 113, perhaps, as it is 
contended, a few years later. These coincidences, however, do not carry us very far; 
while the context of the passage in De Nat. deor. III. 17, where in the same sentence 
Cicero alludes to the quaestio Conturations Iugurthinae and a quaestio de incestu vogatione 
Peducaea, will show that there is nothing in it to justify the inference that Mamilius 
and Peducaeus were tribunes in the same year. 

But Professor Fabricius has to establish the political or agrarian situation in 109, 
which called for and explains the law which gave Mamilius his cognomen. To do 
this he has no alternative but to represent the Lex Agraria of 111 as a reactionary 
measure favourable to the rich and noble classes, and the supposed Lex Mamilia asa 
democratic corrective to this passed only two years later. 

As for the reactionary character of the Lex Agraria, I have already attempted 
(Roman Laws and Charters, pp. 35 sqq.) to show that there is no justification for 
regarding it in this light ; and although Professor Fabricius describes my arguments 
as subjective, he does not meet them. His points are that by the working of the 
Gracchan laws and by the supplementary legislation of 118 and 111 (Afp. I. 27), 
especially the latter, immense quantities of what had been ager publicus before 133 
had now become the private property of individuals. Not only had a large number 
of small holders, perhaps sixty or seventy thousand, received plots of public land from 
the IIluiri, confirmed to them in 111, but several colonies like Tarentum had been 
established, and apparently individual prospective colonists had received land, also 
confirmed in 111, in places not actually colonized. Moreover, some of the larger 
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landowners, as the result of compulsory exchanges, had received parcels of what had 
once been public land as an equivalent for that taken away from them. To all this 
has to be added the important change effected in 111, by which the maximum of 500 
iugeva of public land, retained by the old possessoves, was converted into their private 
property. According to Professor Fabricius all this land, as long as it remained in 
the category of ager publicus, had not come within the range of the official land 
surveyors, and was therefore without any precise system of termini or limites. But 
now that it had become private land, it was essential that such a system should be 
made compulsory by law. To effect this object was the primary aim of the Lex 
Mamilia. 1 may notice in passing a certain inconsistency in our author’s presentation 
of this law. On the one hand he represents it as having a very precise and almost 
temporary object, while on the other he insists on its extremely general character, 
contending that Cicero (De legg. I. 21, 55) places it in this respect side by side with 
the provisions of the XII. Tables. 

But, to put this on one side, this official and legal delimitation of all the land 
now made private, overlooked as it was by the law of 111, was vital, in Professor 
Fabricius’ view, to the interests of the smaller owners as against possible encroach- 
ments on the part of their rich and noble neighbours. By this method alone could it 
be determined in particular cases whether the former possessors were keeping to the 
500 wgeva limit, ‘quantum unum hominem sibei ex lege plebeiue scito sumere 
relinquereue licuit,’ while in no other way could the smaller owners feel secure 
in their new holdings. The law, therefore, which made this delimitation compulsory 
and general was wholly on Gracchan lines. It was a necessary supplement and 
corrective to the law of 111, and it well entitled its chief author to his cognomen 
Limitanus. 

But, according to our author, there was another point hardly less important 
which the popular party in the interest of the smaller owners was to gain by this law. 
The exceptional ‘Gracchana iurisdictio,’ temporarily set aside by Scipio Africanus, 
had been definitely abolished by the Lex Thoria, when the IJ Iuivi a.d. a, disappeared. 
Accordingly, the law of 111 had made careful provision (vv. 33 sqq.) for a permanent 
system of jurisdiction to settle all disputes arising from the newly acquired ownership 
of what had hitherto been public land. All such disputes were in future to be 
brought before the consuls and praetors, the censors being, in cases where public 
land was concerned, associated with these magistrates. This arrangement Professor 
Fabricius very unconvincingly declares to have been contrary to the interests of the 
poorer owners and wholly favourable to the rich and noble landlords. It was 
apparently to counteract these aristocratic sympathies of the Lex Agvavta that the 
Lex Mawmilia, so it is argued, combined with its scheme for the delimitation of these 
newly acquired lands a wide and daring policy of colonial and municipal development, 
as the result of which all this land would fall within the territory of this or that 
Italian municipality, and all agrarian jurisdiction would eventually be transferred to 
the local magistrates of these towns. It was at this juncture in 109 B.c., we are 
asked to believe, that the democratic party undertook on the one hand an important 
scheme of colonization and on the other the beginnings of the process, by which towns 
of peregrine status, primarily perhaps those in whose environment the lands in 
question lay, were to be ‘constituted’ into Roman towns, with definitely bounded 
territories and with constitutional and administrative machinery of the Roman type. 
To carry out these objects commissioners (curatores), as in agrarian laws generally 
(De leg. agrar. II. 17), were appointed, and in their hands was again placed the 
‘ Gracchana iurisdictio,’ though, when their work was done, or in places where no 
curator was sent, ‘si curator hac lege non erit,’ jurisdiction in respect of all the lands 
affected was to be put into the hands of the colonial or municipal magistrates, a 
change definitely cancelling the judicial clauses of the law of 111. 
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Such was the scope and object of the Lex Mamilia as Professor Fabricius 
interprets it. Its primary aim was to establish a compulsory system of delimitation 
for all lands which, having been public in 133, had since become private property. 
But along with this object, and perhaps to make it practicable, though Professor 
Fabricius does not sufficiently work out this point and leaves his readers to/do so for 
themselves, all the land in question was to be attached to the neighbouring Italian 
towns, which, in order that their magistrates might be in a position to perform all 
necessary judicial functions, had to be ‘constituted’ into full Roman communities. 

It is impossible in my opinion to accept the picture drawn for us by Professor 
Fabricius of the situation in 109, two years after the great agrarian settlement in 111. 
Neither of the two motives suggested for this new democratic legislation seems to 
have any foundation in reality. The Gracchan commissioners had been in existence 
for fifteen years before their disappearance in 118, and we have evidence that among 
their activities had been included the task of setting up boundary stones to mark the 
new allotments of public land. We may infer, therefore, that the small holders were 
already sufficiently protected in this respect, while one would imagine that in the 
public interest the 500 iugera left to the old possessores would be officially measured out 
and entered in the land registers (tabulae), The law of 111 created no additional 
private land except these amounts of 500 iugeva; and even if the delimitation of these 
still remained uncompleted, its completion would surely have been as much to the 
interest of the larger owners themselves as of the smaller. It is therefore difficult to 
see where the democratic party detected the crying need for this general measure of 
land termination, which was so important as to furnish a new cognomen for its pro- 
poser. Nor is it easier to understand the supposed grievance in connexion with the 
jurisdiction set up by the law of 111. 

The extraordinary judicial powers of the Gracchan II Iwivt had been called for by 
the difficulties attending the resumption of so much public land, and when they were 
put in abeyance by Scipio, it was in the interest, not of the nobles, but of the 
Italians. They were restored in 123,and presumably were exercised, when necessary, 
for five years more. There had therefore been every opportunity to clear away the 
difficult cases, and when we consider impartially the settlement of 111, and its legal 
confirmation of all lands made private since 133, the provision made by it for 
agrarian jurisdiction by no means justifies the suggestion that it was intended to 
benefit the nobles, or that any restoration of the Gracchana iunsdictio was demanded 
or attempted. But, even if it were conceded that the situation in 109 was what Pro- 
fessor Fabricius represents it to have been, it is not too much to say that in no single 
point is it confirmed by the three chapters of the law on which he professes to base 
his theory. When we turn to these we find that the whole hypothesis of a crying 
need in the interest of the poorer owners for a general delimitation of all the land 
recently made private crumbles away. It turns out that the primary object of the 
law must have been, not this general and compulsory delimitation, but what our 
author regards as secondary or concomitant, the foundation of colonies and the 
‘constitution’ of municipia, praefecturae, fora and conctlhabula. Thus the first chapter 
begins: ‘ Quae colonia hac lege deducta quodue municipium praefectura forum con- 
ciliabulum constitutum erit,’ and proceeds to direct that, where boundary marks 
within the territory of the colony or municipium are missing, they shall be set up by 
the owners of the land, and that the magistrates of the place shall see that it is done. 
Similarly the third chapter begins: ‘Qui hac lege coloniam deduxerit, municipium 
praefecturam forum conciliabulum constituerit,’ and directs that these commissioners 
shall see to the setting up within the territory of the colony or municipium of limites 
and decumamit, while it goes on to specify the penalties for neglect or violation of these 
obligations, placing the necessary judicial procedure in such cases in the hands of the 
cuvatoves, or failing them, of the magistrates of the colony or muncipium. That the 
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second chapter also equally assumes the setting up of limites, and their maintenance 
free from obstructions of all kinds to be consequent on the foundation of a colony is 
proved by the fact that we find it repeated word for word in cap. 104 of the Lex 
Coloniae Genetiuae. I take these considerations to be conclusive against the view that 
what was prescribed by this law was a general and compulsory delimitation of all 
land made private since 133. On the contrary, the only lands on which these l¢mutes 
were to be set up and maintained were the territories of those particular towns, which 
were colonized or ‘constituted’ by the law itself. Such regulations no more imply a 
democratic protest against a reactionary law than did the insertion of one of these 
chapters in the charter of Caesar’s colony in Spain. 

; As to the question of jurisdiction, a reference to the actual regulations contained 
in the third of these chapters will show at once that they are out of all relation to the 
judicial clauses in the Lex Agraria of 111. The latter are concerned with the settle- 
ment of disputes by the consuls and praetors in connexion with the ownership of all 
lands made private property since 133. The former merely specify the penalties for 
failing to set up or maintain dimites, and place the judicial procedure in such cases in 
the hands of curators or the local magistrates. How these apparently simple regula- 
tions can have been so misread as to suggest the view that the agrarian jurisdiction 
assigned in the Lex Agvaria to the consuls and praetors was transferred by them to 
the municipal magistrates, and how a new political situation can have been manu- 
factured out of them, I confess that for my part I find it difficult to understand. 

That the primary object of the Lex Mamilia, as far as it can be gathered from its 
three extant chapters, was the ‘deduction’ of colonies and the ‘constitution’ of 
municipia pracfecturae fora and conciliabula, we have already seen, and it remains to con- 
sider whether either of these activities was in any way appropriate to the year 109 B.C. 
The younger Gracchus had put forward a scheme for the establishment of ‘ many 
colonies’ in Italy. The carrying out of this scheme, accompanied by a completed 
system of road construction, would have gone far towards ensuring the success of the 
agrarian legislation, as ready access to market towns would thereby have been 
secured to the small holders. But it is clear that the scheme failed. Colonies were 
established at Tarentum and Scylacium, and apparently some isolated colonists were 
sent elsewhere, but that was all. The main reason for this failure must have been 
that there was no public land, and especially no contiguous public land, available for 
colonies. It was no doubt part of the scheme of C. Gracchus eventually to secure 
the necessary land by resuming that portion of public land which was occupied on 
terms of corporate possessio by Italian communities. But an antecedent condition 
has been still, as in 125, the bestowal of the Roman citizenship, as compensation for 
the loss of the land (App. I. 21). But this policy had miscarried, the land had 
not been available, and by the law of 111 the occupation and usufruct of their lands 
had been legally guaranteed to the Italian towns (Lex Agraria V. 30 sqq.). Livius 
Drusus, twenty years later, may have contemplated the resumption of this land for 
colonies (App. I. 35), and Sulla certainly took it for his military colonization in 81 
(App. I. 100); but in 109 such a step was surely out of the question, and nine years 
later, when Saturninus required colonies for the old soldiers of Marius, he made no 
attempt to find the necessary land in Italy. I do not, therefore, find it possible to 
believe that in 109 any law by any party was passed for the foundation of colonies in 
Italy. 

With regard to the ‘constitution’ of munictpia praefecturae fora and conciliabula (an 
object which stands in the law parallel with that of colonization), the view held by 
Professor Fabricius is to all appearances somewhat vague and indeterminate. But 
one point seems clear—viz., that the process applied to towns of peregrine status and 
that on its completion they were endowed with the Roman ciuitas. It was therefore 
on this view, at least, a step towards the enfranchisement of Italy. Is it possible to 
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assign such a step to the year 109 ? When we remember on the one hand the fact that 
Fulvius Flaccus in 125 and C. Gracchusin 122 had been compelled to relinquish their 
schemes of enfranchisement owing to general opposition, and on the other that 
Saturninus in 100 was unable to provide anything more than a back-door admission 
to a certain number of individual Italians, while Livius Drusus in g1 failed to carry 
out his promised measure of enfranchisement, it seems to me that the year 109 must 
be decisively ruled out as wholly unsuited to such a policy on the part of Mamilius 
and his colleagues as that attributed to them by Professor Fabricius. 

But I would go further than this, for not only does his theory contradict the 
historical situation at the time, but the very phrase ‘municipium praefecturam forum 
conciliabulum constituere’ is, in my opinion, inapplicable to the period antecedent 
to the Social War. As he tells us, the term ‘constituere’ in its technical sense of 
framing a constitution for a town was familiar in Cicero’s day, though he mentions 
no instance except that of Arpinum in 46 (Cic. Ad Fam. XIII. 11). The question is 
whether it was used, or could be used, in the same sense in the period before 
the enfranchisement of Italy. Professor Fabricius is not very explicit as to what 
‘constituere’ exactly connoted, but, as we have seen, he certainly makes it include 
the grant of the Roman franchise to the town ‘constituted.’ I submit that this is 
not the sense in which the term is used in Cicero’s time. Arpinum, to take his own 
instance, had long been a Roman municipium. So, too, was Tarentum, in connexion 
with which fragments of the ‘ constituting’ charter have been preserved, while any 
other towns ‘ constituted’ during this period would, of course, have already received 
the franchise through the operation of the Lex Iulia de ciuttate of 89 B.c. In fact, the 
‘constitution’ of a town implied, as far as the evidence is available, its previous 
enfranchisement, and was therefore inapplicable to the year 109, when Italian com- 
munities, with the exception of existing Roman colonies and a certain number of 
towns like Arpinum, were still of peregrine status. The conclusion, therefore, to 
which these various considerations lead, is the rejection of the ingenious theory put 
forward by Professor Fabricius, as inconsistent alike with the political and agrarian 
situation in the years immediately following the Lex Agraria of 111, and with 
a critical interpretation of the three chapters of the Lex Mamilia which have been 
preserved. 

As to the real date of the law or the place which it may have occupied in any 
legislative programme of its time, I have no new theory of my own to propound. 
But when we bear in mind (i.) that colonization was the principal feature of Caesar’s 
agrarian measures in 63, 59, and in his dictatorship; (ii.) that Caesar’s interest in 
giving logical effect to the enfranchisement of Italy is shown by his municipal law, 
and especially by the last paragraph of the Table of Heraclea, which implies the 
recent sending out of commissioners to ‘ constitute’ municipia fundana ; (iii.) that the 
description of the towns to be ‘constituted’ in the Lex Mamilia corresponds exactly 
with those of enfranchised Italy in the Lex Iulia Municipalis, and with those of the 
enfranchised Gallia Cisalpina in the Lex Rubvia; (iv.) that Caesar’s care for the 
setting up of boundaries within a colonial territory is proved by the insertion of 
the second of these chapters in the charter of his Spanish colony; and finally, that 
the last chapter of the three is headed in the Digest with the words ‘ lege agraria 
quam C. Caesar tulit—’ when we bear in mind all these points, there seems sufficient 
prima facie reason for attributing this law to Caesar’s period, possibly to Caesar’s 
initiative. The Lex Mamilia may just as well have been a part of Caesar’s legislation 
as the Leges Vatimiae, or asthe Lex Acilia and Lex Rubria were of the Gracchan policy. 
We really have little detailed knowledge of the exact scope of Caesar’s two agrarian 
laws in 59 B.c. What we do know is that in 63 he had in view an extensive scheme 
of Italian colonization, and yet that the second law of 59 resulted, as far as is known, 
in no more than two colonies, and seems to have dealt only with the ager Campanus 
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(conf. Lex Campana). It seems no unreasonable hypothesis to suggest that in some 
year between 59 and 52, after which the breach with Pompey would have made it 
impossible, Caesar may have put into the hands of tribunes favourable to his cause 
the further promotion of his scheme for the establishment of colonies, and at the same 
time the task of speeding up the ‘constitution’ of the enfranchised towns by sending 
out commissioners. The latter provision would not unnaturally find a place in an 
agrarian law, as the present fragment and the clause in the Lex Coloniae Genetiuae 
prove that the delimitation of land was one of the functions falling upon com- 
missioners or deductoves, and there were probably clauses to the same effect, in 
addition to that concerning roads, dykes and sewers (Lex Mun. Tarent. V.), in the lost 
portion of the charter of Tarentum. Whether the suggestion which I tentatively 
put forward can be in any way substantiated by the identification of all or some of 
the five tribunes mentioned in the title of our fragment is a question into which I 
cannot pretend to enter. 
E. G, Harpy. 


Jesus COLLEGE, OxForD. 


Dr. Max Cary has made a valuable contribution towards the solution of this 
part of the problem in a paper appearing in the Journal of Philology (Vol. XXXV. 
pp. 184 sqq.). He points out that L. Roscius and A. Allienus were colleagues in the 
praetorship in 49 B.c., and that Sex Peducaeus was governor of Sardinia in 48. 
Whether Peducaeus after the ‘ Lex Pompeia de iure magistratuum’ could have been 
praetor the year before is perhaps open to some doubt, but Roscius certainly passed 
an important law for Caesar in his praetorship. But, though this year was entirely 
appropriate to the passing of a law providing for the ‘constitution’ of the newly 
enfranchised towns in Gallia Cisalpina, I do not feel sure that such provisions would 
be likely to be added to a law for the future establishment of transmarine colonies 
like that at Urso or the military settlements in Gaul and Spain. I should prefer, if 
the evidence allowed, to limit the operation of the law to Italy, and to find an earlier 
date for it, perhaps in the year when these praetors of 49 may have been colleagues 
in the tribuneship. But I gather from his phrase ‘the foundation of colonies 
municipia praefecturae, etc.,’ that Dr. Max Cary assigns a different meaning to the 
term ‘municipium constituere’ from that which I have assumed throughout my 
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FLOSCVLI PHILOXENEI. 


Tue purpose of the following notes is to draw attention to certain glosses in the 
Philoxenus glossary, and to discuss points arising out of them. The numeration of 
the glosses is that adopted in the forthcoming critical edition of this important 
bilingual dictionary. 

FLAGRATVS SVM. = 

Gloss FL 7 in Philoxenus reads as follows : 

Flagro, flagratus sum : Kaionac. 


In the Latin Thesaurus (846, 44) flagvatus is explained as a passive form, but it is 
hard to see what justification there is for this. Active verbs with deponent perfects 
were quite common in early Latin, and in many cases, though active perfects 
gradually superseded the older forms, the old deponents survived as adjectives (e.g. 
maestus, tacttus).1 It is more reasonable, therefore, to see in flagvatus sum a genuine 
deponent perfect of flagyo used by some early Republican writer; and since Philoxenus 
derived his relics of early Latin from Festus, it can scarcely be doubted that FL 7 
is a Festus gloss. In the full original Philoxenus glossary there may even have been 
a quotation from or reference to an early writer, with which Festus would have 
illustrated the archaic form of perfect.? 


CELTIS. 


It has been a matter of some dispute in recent years whether there existed in 
Latin a genuine word celtis (or celtes) from which our own English ‘celt’ is derived. 
The writer of the article in the Oxford English Dictionary (s.v. celt) inclines to the 
belief that ce/tis was a phantom word, and that its occurrence in a few late medieval 
writers is ultimately due to their acquaintance with a passage in the Vulgate version 
of Job xix. 24, in which the MSS. reading celte, not cevte, was to be found. The word 
celtts is, however, admitted as a genuine form into the Latin Thesaurus, and this 
admission is there justified by two passages from the veterinary writer Chiron (16 and 
693). This justification is weak, for in one passage the MS. reading is ced/e, in the 
other cella, so that the word has been accepted in the dictionary on the strength 
of two emendations, 

The readings of various exstant Vulgate MSS. in Job xix, 24 have been 
exhaustively considered in two recent articles by Professor Burkitt, who argues that 
cevte is the right reading both in Job and in Jerome's tract adu. Johannem 30. In 
a postscript to the former article there is also an emendation by Professor Housman 
of the passages in Chiron; he would read securtcella in both passages.4 

A further question, however, arises at this point: the first antiquarian to coin the 
English word ‘celt’ must have found a Latin form celtts somewhere. That he should 
take it from the Vulgate is, to say the least, improbable ; but he may well have found 


1 These verbs have been investigated by from Terence, have been preserved, pointing to 
J. B. Hofmann in a Greifswald dissertation Festus as the source, though these are not in 
(1910), De verbis quae in prisca Latinitate exstant the Paris MS. of Philoxenus. 
deponentibus ; cf. also Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 522; 3 This view is accepted by Professor W. M. 
Class. Quart. VII. 9. Lindsay, Textual Emendation, p. 16. 

2 There are of course a number of references 4 Journ. Theol, Stud. XVII., pp. 389 sq.; ibid. 
to early anthors even in Philoxenus as now pre- XXIL,, p. 380. 
served; and in Cyrillus several quotations, e.g. 
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it in Du Cange or, failing that, in some earlier dictionary dating from the period of 
the Renaissance. The compiler of such a dictionary would draw on earlier com- 
pilations, which in turn had been put together mainly from glossaries.+ 

The Philoxenus glossary contains an entry which has been ignored by all who 
have attempted to trace the history of this word. Gloss CE 23 appears in the sole 
early MS. of Philoxenus (saec, IX.) as 


Celtis : iva iyOvos «fdos, 


but the Philoxenus glossary as now preserved contains but a portion of the material 
collected in the original version of this great bilingual dictionary. A number of items 
not found in the present Philoxenus can be recovered from the kindred Cyrillus 
glossary and other sources, as Lindsay has conclusively shown.2 One of the 
commonest phenomena in the Philoxenus glossary is the fusion into one of two 
or more items which in the original dictionary were separate entries. Moreover, 
Bible glosses are fairly numerous in Philoxenus, as will be shown conclusively when 
the critical edition of the work, which is now in the press, has been published, We 
are therefore justified in seeing in the entry CE 23 a fusion of two glosses, which 
appeared in the parent glossary thus: 


Celtis ; piva, 

Celtis (?) : ix@vos etdos,3 
and we are further justified in assigning the first gloss to Job xix. 24. Furthermore, 
Lindsay surmised some years ago that the compiler of the original Philoxenus 
glossary used the Itala version of the Bible, and that this assumption was correct is 
proved by a comparison of all the Bible glosses in the present Philoxenus. In many 
cases the Latin lemma corresponds to the Vulgate word ; but this causes no surprise, 
since Jerome incorporated a very great deal of Itala material in his translation. On 
the other hand, in a number of glosses, where the Bible attribution can be regarded 
as certain, the lemma word comes from the Itala, not from the Vulgate. 

The occurrence of ce/tis in Philoxenus thus affords far earlier evidence for the 
genuineness, or at least the early acceptance of the word as genuine, than that 
furnished by MSS. of the Vulgate. For though the present Philoxenus is preserved 
in a MS. of the ninth century, the evidence of the Harleian MS, of Cyrillus (saec. 
VII.) and the Cologne papyrus fragment prove that the original or proto-Philoxenus 
was compiled not later than the sixth century. 

The supposed derivation of the word from caelave is found in the fourteenth- 
century writer Guilelmus Britonus, but it must be remembered that the equation 
e=ae was already well established many centuries earlier, in Jerome’s day. If then 
Jerome had found the word cé/tis in an earlier Bible text, he would naturally derive it 
from caelave. It seems impossible without further evidence to decide whether the 
word was ever genuine or whether it was already a ‘ghost word’ in the time of 
Jerome. But that he wrote wel celte in translating the passage from Job seems highly 
probable. For though, as Professor Burkitt has shown, the earlier MSS. mainly 
support the reading wel certe, the emendation of celte to certe is one that would be 
made very early in view of the rareness of the former word. And, once made, the 
emendation would hold the field for the most part against the earlier reading. 


1 On Bible glossaries compiled from the ninth 
century onwards, and on late medieval dic- 
tionaries ; cf. Goetz, C.G.L. I. 217 sqq., 236 sqq. 

2 Class. Rev, XXXI. 188. 

3 For the form of the second gloss we may 
compare AT 8 (Atharna : /y@vos eldos) and AQ 3 
(Aquipenser : eldos (x@vos), the latter being a 
Festus gloss (cf. Paul. 20,26). What the correct 


form of the second lemma word was it is difficult 
to surmise. 

4 The pertinent passage in Britonus, quoted 
in Du Cange (s.v. celtis), is; ‘Celtis : instrumen- 
tum ferreum aptum ad scalpendum, cisel Gallice, 
dicitur a celando, sed nusquam est in Biblia, 
unde Iob 19 ubi quidam legunt,’ etc. 
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REPOTIA. 


RE 169 Reoria : 7 tpitn tov [a]ydpor, rodoorpédua. 
187 Reperidia : érurodo (eri Pda), 7 pera THY Hpépav rodoarpodl[e]ca. 
209 Reproca : ériPéa, 7 pera tiv Edptn<v>. 
It is remarkable that, though there are no less than three glosses in Philoxenus 
explaining one and the same word, refotia, the lemma is in each case corrupt. 
A comparison of the second with Porphyrius’ brief note on Horace, Sat. II. 2, 60 
(R. ‘ dicebatur dies post nuptias’), justifies us in regarding it as a Horace gloss, though 
the interpretation of glosses from this author in Philoxenus are more usually wholly 
or partly in Latin. 
In ps.-Acro there are no less than five comments on the word, and of these the 
first and the third are particularly interesting for our purpose: 


Repotia sunt quae Graeci dicunt rodoorpddia aut mutuae inuttationes. 
R. dicuntur dies qui secuntur nuptias, quando mutuis conuiuis se frequenter 
inuitant, 


Now the words here printed in italics suggest that ps.-Acro, or the earlier 
commentator whom he followed, was attempting to translate literally and account for 
the Greek word zodoorpdgia, a word for which there appears to be no authority apart 
from the instances cited above. Festus, however (350, 13), drawing on Verrius 
Flaccus or an earlier source, clearly stresses the renewal of the carouse two days 
after the marriage, for he says, Repotta postridie nuptias apud nouum maritum cenatur, 
quia quasi reficituy potatio. The first gloss from Philoxenus, RE 169, is in all 
probability a shortened version of Festus. It would thus seem as if a Greek word 
had been coined—not very happily, it is true—to reproduce the essential meaning of 
vepotta ; and we should in fact read in both Philoxenus and ps.-Acro rorocrpé¢ua. 
Admittedly it is a queer formation to bear the meaning ‘a return to drinking,’ but it 
is no stranger than rodocrpégia as an equivalent for mutuae inwtationes. The latter 
form, if it means anything, should signify ‘ feet-twisting,’1 and if we are to retain it 
we must see in it a prophetic allusion to the results of vepotia! ‘The explanation in 
the Bobbio fragment (Repotia : Avovrdédua), the contents of which are closely allied to 
Charisius, would lend support to zodoorpégua if there were any other authority for 
Avoirddiva, As itis, it may itself be corrupt. The provenance of the third Philoxenus 
gloss is more doubtful. It is tempting to assign it to Apuleius (A fol. 59), but as there 
are no glosses in Philoxenus which can be assigned with certainty to this author, it 
is perhaps safer to see in RE 209 a split of RE 187, or an additional comment to 
that gloss by the compiler himself. 


STLATIARIYVS, 
The Philoxenus glossary has preserved the following two glosses : 
SI 32 Silatarus (stlattarius) : rAdvos, 
ST 64 Stlactarius : épydépwxos. 


The former is assigned by Goetz to Juvenal (VII. 134) with reasonable 
probability ; but the scholiast on Juvenal informs us with regard to stlattana, ‘ Probus 
exponit illecebrosa,’ while Valla on the same line cites a verse from Ennius 
(Ann, 240). On the other hand, in the exstant portion of Festus (410, 34) stlatia is 
derived from datus, ‘broad. Gloss ST 65, the neighbour of stlactartus, which reads, 


Stlat<t>a : reiparicxod oxadovs «idos, 


1 The dictionaries actually give wrodoorpd8y snare or an instrument of torture. 
and rodécrpogor in this literal sense, i.e. a foot- 
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is clearly a shortened form of Festus’ explanation. Probus’ comment, however, 
shows that he derived the word from Jacto, equivalent to illicio, so that there were 
clearly two etymologies of the word current in antiquity.1_ The fact that stlactavius 
and stlat<¢>a are neighbours in Philoxenus inclines one to the belief that the 
former, ST 64, was also a Festus gloss. Foor it is highly probable that the derivation 
given by Probus was also to be found in a lost portion of Festus; and there are many 
instances in Philoxenus where two explanations from the same or different passages 
in Festus have become separated, or where we can recover lost items from Festus by 
the help of the glossary.? 
M. L. W. LalstTNER. 


1 The entry in the Glossae Nominum (S.: qui compiled from Philoxenus material. 
alium sermonibus errare facit) is merely an 2 This question will be discussed more fully in 
attempt to reproduce the Greek épyéuwkos in the introduction to the edition of Philoxenus. 
Latin; for Gloss. Nom. is largely (or wholly) 


ANTIAE. 


Tue Dative or Ablative of this ‘plurale tantum’ (Charisius 33, 7 and 549, 1) 
was used by one of the earlier Republican writers. It is quoted by Ps.-Placidus (see 
Journ. Phil. 34, 254) from a MS. which had the marginal note ‘capillis muliebribus 
ante, id est a fronte, pendentibus.’ These marginal notes were often direct traditions 
from the earliest glossographi, the ‘glossematum scriptores,’ who provided material 
also for Varro and Verrius Flaccus, either directly or through the writings of earlier 
grammatici. 

Now Verrius Flaccus discussed the word. For the recovery of his interpreta- 
tion we are dependent upon the resuscitation of the lost item in his epitomator 
Festus. In Paulus’ epitome of Festus we read (16, 3): ‘Antiae muliebres capilli, 
demissi in frontem, appellati ex Graeco uidentur: quod enim nos contra, illi dvriov 
dicunt.’ To supplement this meagre reproduction of Festus, we turn to an item 
(taken from this very paragraph of Festus) in the Abolita glossary. In C.G.L. IV. 
17, 26 this item is wrongly presented. Goetz gives merely an apograph of the older 
of the two MSS. of Abolita and relegates to the apparatus criticus the reading of the 
younger. In the older MS. the Abolita item has been ousted by the Adstrusa item: 
‘ Antiae: capilli quos mulieres in capite conponunt’ (C.G.L. IV. 18, 34), an item 
which has nothing to do with Festus, and may have come from a scholium (of 
Donatus ?) on Geo. 2, 417 (antes). The younger MS. retains in part the A bolita inter- 
pretation: ‘ab eo quod ante pendeant id est fantemnej.’ With the help, however, 
of a glossary, which I am studying for Professor Lindsay, in Vat. Lat. 1469 foll. 162- 
223, we can get a better idea of the real original A bolita item which was taken from 
Festus. The item in this glossary reads: ‘Antiae: capilli sunt ad tempora inmissi: 
dicti ab eo quod ante pendeant id est ante eant.’ 

The expression ‘ad tempora’ of Abolta invites comparison with the ‘prope 
auriculas’ of Isidore’s interpretation (Etym. XIX. xxxi. 8): ‘Antiae sunt cincinni 
dependentes prope auriculas: Graeco uocabulo ab auribus.’ Both Isidore and 
Abolita regard ‘ antiae’ as belonging to the region of the temples: the Abolita item is 
certainly to be referred to Festus (it occurs in a Festus batch): and as Festus 
material is common in Isidore, it is probable that his account too goes back to the 
same source. Paulus, however, refers ‘antiae’ to the brow (‘ad frontem demissi’) 
and gives a derivation (dvriov) to suit. Isidore attempts to give a derivation (‘ab 
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auribus’) consistent with his ‘prope auriculas’ interpretation, a derivation so weak 
that he seems to have misunderstood his source. Abolita adds to its ‘ad tempora’ 
explanation, a derivation (‘ante’) much more appropriate to an explanation ‘ad 
frontem.’ It may be that Verrius Flaccus received from the early glossographi two 
interpretations placing ‘antiae’ respectively at the brow and at the temples ; and that 
he suggested two derivations, one of which, as reproduced by Festus, Isidore failed 
to grasp. 

One of these old interpretations, as we have seen, has been preserved indepen- 
dently by Ps.-Placidus. The other is probably to be found in the Philoxenus 
Glossary (C.G.L. 1]. 21, 22). ‘Antiae: xopar ai da tOv kpotdpwv Kpeudpevar yuvatKetas.’ 
This item Philoxenus took, not from Festus, but from Charisius; and Charisius’ 
material, like that of Ps.-Placidus, frequently comes from the early glossographi. 
The interpretation is identical with that in the Charisius excerpt preserved in the 
unique MS. Vienna 16, though this MS. has, by error, omitted the word yvvacxeia:. 
This origin of the Philoxenus item is proved by its form in the Cyrillus Glossary 
(C.G.L. II. 352, 43), for the phrase ‘singulare non habet’ is there added, and in the 
Charisius excerpts the word appears in a list of ‘ pluralia tantum.’ 

For ‘antiae,’ therefore, we have (1) the explanations of the early glossographi 
reaching us through Ps.-Placidus and the Charisius excerpt; (2) similar explanations 
dealt with by Verrius Flaccus; (3) a third explanation, coming perhaps through a 
scholium on Vergil and eventually reaching Abstvusa, All the glosses (s.v.) in Goetz’ 
Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum attach themselves to one or another of these lines of 
descent. The article in the great Latin Thesaurus requires rewriting now that these 
glossary threads can be disentangled; for the authors there quoted, Apuleius, Mart. 
Capella, and Tertullian, take their strange words from the glossaries of their period, 
and are not independent authorities for the meaning of ‘ antiae.’ 

We have seen that some early author of the Republican period used the case- 
form ‘antiis’ in the sense of ‘women’s ringlets.’ There is a trace of the occurrence 
of the noun in another sense. The Cyrillus Glossary has a second item (C.G.L. II. 
459, 56), which I print in its original form (i.e. reversed). ‘Antiae: tpixes at perafd 
Tov Kepdtwv Tov Bowy.’ Since Festus- not Donatus-material is to be looked for in the 
bilingual (Greek and Latin) glossaries, we may find here an additional sentence of 
the Festus paragraph. Which was the original sense? Was it a word of woman’s 
toilette? Or was it a cattle-farm word 

I have to thank Professor Lindsay for much help in the compilation of this 
article. 

J. W. Piriz. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT OUR OLDEST LATIN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


A FEw years ago Professor Souter made the suggestion that the curious custom 
of beginning each page of a MS., or each column of a page, with a large letter might 
be of African origin. He was struck with this feature while examining a fragment, 
newly acquired for the British Museum, of the celebrated Codex Palatinus of the 
Gospels (formerly at Vienna, MS. 1185, now at Trent), which is supposed to give us 
the African text of the New Testament. In reply to the suggestion, the present 
writer submitted a list of eighteen MSS. in which this usage is illustrated.2 As 
most of the MSS. are manifestly Italian, the African origin of the practice was 
shown to be untenable. Quite recently another theory has been put forward, 
localizing the practice within still narrower limits. According to Professor Wein- 
berger, the use of a capital at the beginning of each page would seem to be a 
peculiarity of MSS. coming from Cassiodore’s library at Vivarium ; and he proceeded 
to use this feature as a touchstone for detecting Codices Vivarienses.2 Impressed by 
the unusual interest attaching to this feature, I began to assemble all the instances I 
had, and to look for others. I collected a list of nearly fifty items, an inspection of 
which showed me at once that in registering the phenomenon under discussion I had 
unwittingly drawn up a list of very ancient MSS. The list does not, to be sure, hold 
all our oldest MSS., but most of those it holds are, as will be seen, among the oldest. 
In other words, the use of a large letter at the beginning of each page is clearly a 
custom of very great antiquity. This being so, it seemed useful to interrogate these 
MSS, further, in order to ascertain what other practices they have of interest to 
palaeographers. 

Most of our oldest Latin MSS., especially of the classics, have been carefully 
studied and minutely described in prefaces and special articles by scholars like 
Mommsen, Studemund, Ehrle, Hauler, Chatelain, Traube, and others. And equally 
great experts have given us exact details about the oldest MSS. of the Bible. But 
so far as I know, there exists no single study which collects, verifies, and correlates 
the palaeographical data imbedded in these various dissertations. While such a 
comprehensive study must still remain a desideratum, it may be serviceable to make 
an attempt, even of a tentative and partial kind, in the direction of bringing together 
some facts concerning our oldest Latin MSS. I therefore propose to examine this 
series of nearly fifty MSS., and to focus attention upon a few of the features they 
present. These are: 

1. The use of a capital at the beginning of each page or column, irrespective of 
its position in the word or sentence. 

2. The manner of indicating omitted m and » at the end of a line. 

3. The use of running titles in the top margin. 

4. The size and disposition of the written space. 

5. The manner of signing quires. 


1 Journal of Theological Studies XXIII. (1922), 
pp. 284 sqq. 

2 Ibid., p. 403. 

3 W. Weinberger, ‘Handschriften von Viva- 
rium’ in Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, Vol. IV., 
pp. 77 sqq. (Rome, 1924). Here five new items 
are added to my list of eighteen; but my own 
notes on Pal, Lat, 1631 do not quite bear out 


Professor Weinberger's observations, According 
to Mgr. Mercati, who was good enough to 
examine the MS. for me anew, the large letter is 
found only ona few pages. Therule is for pages 
to begin with the ordinary sized letter. The 
occasional use of the large letter may be taken as 
a hint that the Codex Palatinus is more recent 
than the Codex Vaticanus (No. 2 of our list). 


O 
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A few remarks about the material examined will be needed by way of preface. 
Though the list of MSS. and fragments of MSS. illustrating the phenomenon which 
is the point of departure for this article can make no claim to exhaustiveness, it is 
probably fairly complete. For my notes on MSS. in Rustic capitals and uncial and 
half-uncial script cover, I believe, the great majority of such MSS. of which we have 
knowledge. Three of those in my list are known to me only through facsimiles: the 
Turin MSS. destroyed in the fire of 1904, the MS. from Petrograd, and the one from 
Leon. The others I have had in my hands, and was able to examine them with 
some care. Certain palimpsests, owing to the use of reagents, are now very difficult 


to decipher. In such cases I have had to accept earlier results obtained by others 
who saw more and better. Other MSS. have suffered from the ravages of time or- 


1 For various kind services in supplying me sor Maleyn, and especially to Dom C. Mohlberg, 
with new observations or verifying my own who ata great cost of time carefully inspected a 
I am indebted to Mgr. Mercati, Mgr. Carusi, number of palimpsests for me. 

Professor D'Elia, Professor Schiaparelli, Profes- 


* The asterisk indicates that the manuscript is palimpsest. 


es. a er 


a ee ee Se eee 


Italics are reserved for MSS. in which the initial large letter occurs sporadically, or is found regularly 


one part of the MS, and not in another. 


Frag. (in the column marked ‘ Contents ’) indicates that the evidence for the use of the initial large letter 


Omission | Omissii 


of final wz | of final 


No. Press mark, Contents. Script. Date. Large letters begin. indicated | india 
7 by 
1 | Vatic. 3256 (St. Denis) VIRGIL Square| Saec, | Each page; hugecapi- a 
+ Berlin 2° 416 (Frag. ) capitals Vv tals amounting to 
ornamental initials 
2 | Vatic. 3225... eS VIRGIL Rustic IV_| Each page — —4 
(once 
f, 70 
3 | Florence Laur, 39. 1 VIRGIL Rustic x Many pages, but not — 
(Bobbio) Ante all 
494 A.D 
4 | Vatic. Palat. 1631 VIRGIL Rustic Vv Only a few pages 
(Lorsch ?) 
5 | * Naples IV. A. 8 LucAN Very IV_ | Each page — 
(Bobbio) (Frag.) large 
+Naples s.n. (olim Rustic 
Vienna 16) 
6 | * Vatic. 5'750 (Bobbio) PERSIUS- Rustic Vv Each page 
JUVENAL 
(Frag.) 
7 | * Orleans 192 (Fleury) SALLUST Rustic Vv Each column — 
+ Berlin 4° 364 (Frag.) 
+Regin. 1283B ; 
8 | * Vatic Regin. 2077 ... CICERO Rustic IV |Each column; the} — 


first letter only a 
trifle larger 


9 |* Turin A II. 2* CICERO Rustic IV_ | Each page _ 
(Bobbio) (Frag.) 
10 |* Vatic. Palat.24_... Livy Rustic Vv First column regu-| ~~ 
Book gt larly, but occasion- 
(Frag.) ally both columns 
1r | * Verona XL (38) Livy Uncial Vv Each column _— 
(Luxeuil)| First decade 
12 | Paris 5730 (Avellino)... Livy Uncial Vv Many columns, but} — 


Third decade not all 
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the binder’s shears, and having lost their margins, lack all, or nearly all, data as to 
quire marks, running titles, size of written space, or manner of indicating omitted m 
or”. In such cases the absence of data is indicated by dotted lines. It seemed 
instructive to have the facts presented in tabular form, as certain relations emerge 
from a table, which might otherwise remain unobserved. The order followed is 
roughly chronological by authors and scripts. Ten items are in square or Rustic 
capitals, thirty-six in uncials, and one in semi-uncial. The MSS. in Rustic (and 
square) capitals have been given precedence over those in uncial and half-uncial, 
simply because as a script Rustic writing is older than uncial. This does not, 
however, mean that all the MSS. in Rustic capitais are older than those in uncials, 
As a matter of fact there is ground for believing that several of those in Rustic 
capitals are not so old as the oldest uncial MSS. on the list. I have intentionally 
divided the twenty-six classical items from the twenty-one biblical and patristic ones, 
so as to bring out at a glance what extant MSS. of classic or Christian writers show 


the curious custom of the initial large letter on each page, 


furnished by a fragment. The fragment may be typical of the whole MS., but it is, of course, possible 
that parts now lost did not show the practice in question. 
uire marks are found, unless otherwise stated, in the lower right corner of the final page of the 


gathering. 
: Number 
Seed Running title. by ref : of Quire marks. Miscellaneous Remarks. No. 
4 “| columns. 
Yes None 250 X 265 None occur on| The MS. has the earli-| 1 
mm. the extant| est known initials 
folios 
No Apparently Rustic | 160 x 160 Roman nume-| Rests of quire mark| 2 


capitals, only ves- 


rals (teste 


ulllI are seen on f. 7. 


tiges remain (teste Moblberg) Rests of running title 
Mohlberg) on f. 35 (LIB II1), 71, 72 
In small Rustic capi-| 170 x 120 3 
tals 
205 X 185 4 
In Rustic capitals | 180x230 Noneoccurin|I regard this script} 5 
: the extant] Rustic, mot square 
fragment capitals. The MS. 
has very wide mar- 
gins 
In small Rustic | 170x155 Final. letter on the| 6 
capitals page is large 
NO | eeaeeeeneees 180 X 180 7 
No In small Rustic| Circa 8 
capitals 170X170 
No In small Rustic Circa Very wide margins S 
capitals 150 X 140 
Yes {In small Rustic} 140x105 Words are divided at| 10 
capitals (?) end of lines in the 
Greek style 
Small uncials 160 X 175 g Xxx A few pages have the| 11 
last letter large 
Small uncials 170X175 Roman nume- 12 


ral preceded 
by a bracket. 
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Omission 
Press mark, Contents, Script. Date. Large letters begin. os 
by 
Vatic. 10696... abd Livy Uncial Vv Each column _ 
Fourth decade 
(Frag.) 
Vienna 15 (Lorsch) ... Livy Uncial Vv Each page ie 
Fifth decade 
* Vatic. 5757 (Bobbio) CICERO Uncial | IV/V | Each column, but} — 
De Rep. only on some pages 
Vienna 14 ee aN PLiny Uncial Vv Each célams <> “<]adeess 
Hist. Nat. 
(Frag.) 
*Rome Vitt. Eman. PLINY Uncial Vv Each page 
2099 (Sessor. 55)} Hist. Nat. 
(Nonantola) 
*St. Paul in Carinthia PLINny Uncial | Vex. | Each page — 
XXV. 2. 36 Hist. Nat. 


(olim XXV. a. 3) 


New York Morgan| Tue Youncer| Uncial| V/VI | Each page — 
MS M462 (Meaux) PLINY 


Epist. 
* Vatic. 5750 (Bobbio) FRONTO Uncial Vv Each column — 
+ Milan E 147 sup. 
* Paris 12161 (Corbie) ASPER Uncial | V ex. | Each page — 
(Frag.) 
Vienna I ots ei ULPIAN Uncial | V ex. | Each page 
(Frag.) 
* Verona XV (13)... Gaius Uncial | V ex. | Each page a. 
*Vatic. 5766 (Bobbio) FRAGM. Uncial Vv Each page ae 
+Turin A ii 2 ANTE-J USTINIAN 
Florence Laur. s.a. ... JUSTINIAN Uncial VI | Each page in part of| 
DIGESTS the MS., even in 
Greek text 
* Verona LXII (60) ... FRAGM. Uncial | VI | Each column 
Copicis 
JUSTINIANI 
Paris 17725 (Corbie) ... GOSPELS Uncial Vv Each column, with} W— 
Codex some exceptions 
Corbeiensis 
Naples s.n. GosPELS Uncial | Vex. | Each page at 
(olim Vienna 1235) Codex 
Purpureus 
Trent s.n. GOSPELS Uncial | V ex. | Each column _— 
(olim Vienna 1185)+ Codex 
Dublin Trin. Coll. Palatinus 
NN. IV. 18+Lon-| purpureus 
don Add. MS. 40, 
107 
* Vatic. 5763 (Bobbio) Jos Uncial | Vex, | Each page — 
+Wolfenbittel Judges 
Weiss. 64 
* Milan Ambros. LUKE Uncial | Vex. | Each column — 


C 73 inf. (Bobbio) (Frag.) 


* Paris 6400 G (Fleury) AcTs AND Uncial Vv Each page 
APOCALYPSE 
(Frag.) 
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f . Size of Numb 
Riacaishea” Running title. a fs soy it if Quire marks. Miscellaneous remarks, No. 
| . No Small uncials 205 X 190 30 a g xu 13 
No Small uncials 245X145 29 I g xulll 14 
No Small uncials 170 X 160 15 2 g XII 15 
Rees RT SYN) ansinvean's Circa 35 2 ean arene 16 
21 17 
Small Rustic capi-| 145 x80 26 I g XII Last letter is large on} 18 
tals a number of pages 
| 
No Small Rustic capi- | 170 140 27 I 19 
tals 
No Small uncials 168 x 165 25 2 Roman nume- 20 
ral preceded 
by 9 
No Small uncials 150 X 100 25 Ee Pe whe soci dacee 21 
: Small Rustic capi- I 22 
tals 
‘Yes, asa | None 235x195 | 24 I Words are divided in| 23 
rule Greek as well as in 
Latin style. Final 
letter is large on pp. 
10,13, 110, 134, 242, 
195 
No Small uncials 190X185 32 I Numerals 24 
Yes None 255 X 250 24 2 Numerals in | Some pagesend with a} 25 
leftcorner of} capital (ff. 122, 122”, 
first page of | 126, etc). Wordsare 
quire divided in the Greek 
style 
240 X 200 50 2 26 
No Small uncials 170X170 24 2 Roman nume- 27 
rals with or 
without pre- 
ceding g 
No Small uncials Circa 14 I 28 
140 X 140 
No Square capitals Circa 20 2 29 
215 X 180 
No Fe ae 170X170 18 I Roman nume- 30 
ral preceded 
by ¥ 
No Small uncials 180 x 180 26 2 31 
Ppainhsxsés 195 X 190 23 I ak desea 32 
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No. Press mark. Contents. 
33 | Paris Gr. 107 ... EPIST. 
S. PauULi 
Codex 
Claromontanus | 
34 | * Naples s.n. (Bobbio) Apocr. 
(olim Vienna 16) Epist. APost. 
( Frag.) 
35 | * Leon Cathedr. 15 OLD 
TESTAMENT 
36 | Paris 10592 (Lyons) ... CyYPRIAN 


37 | St. Gall. 213 LACTANTIUS 

38 | Verona XIII (11) HILar. ON 
PSALMS 

39 | St. Paul in Carinthia AMBROSE 


XXV 3. 19 


40 | Wurzburg Th. q2_ ... |H1zRONYMUS ON 
ECCLESIASTES 
41-| Verona XVII (15) HIzRONYMUS 
EpIsTLES 
42 | Verona XXVIII (26)...| | AuGuSTINE 
Civ. Der 
43 | Petrograd Q. v. I. 3 AUGUSTINE 
(Corbie) 
44 | Paris 12634 (Corbie) ...| AUGUSTINE 
REGULA 
45 | * Vatic. 5766 (Bobbio) CASSIAN 
46 | Verona LI (49) Maximus 
TAURIN. 
47 | St. Gall 912 GLOSSARY 


LOWE 


Script. Date. Large letters begin. 


Each page between | 


Uncial | V/VI 
ff. 1-7o¥ with lapses 
on ff. 46-51 
Uncial Vv | 


Half 
Uncial 


Uncial 


Each column 


Each column on ff, 
1-87, 148-155" 


Uncial Each page 


Uncial Each column 


Uncial | VI in. | Each column on ff. 
39-93" 

Uncial Vv Each page 

Uncial | V1 ex. | Each page, in part of 


the MS. 
Uncial 


Each page 


Vv 


Uncial Each column 


Uncial | VI/VII | Many pages 


in, 


Uncial | VIII | Most pages, but not 
all 


Uncial | VI in. | Most pages 


Uncial | VIII in.| Many pages between 


pp. I-71 


I, 


(2) Tue Larce LETTER aT THE BEGINNING oF Eacn Pace. 


It is hardly necessary to insist on the great antiquity of this practice. It has not 


escaped the attention of scholars! A gl 


ance at the above list shows that twenty- 


one of the forty-seven MSS. enumerated are palimpsests (the examples being 
furnished, of course, by the primary script); that ten items are in scviptura capitalis, 


this number forming a third of all the extant MSS. in capitals known to us. 
all ten of these contain classic authors is what we should expect. 


1 E.g. Mommsen, Jordan, Studemund, Hauler, 
Traube, and Vattasso remark upon it in their 
discussions of Vatic. 5766, Palat. 24, Regin. 1283, 
Verona XL., Verona XV., Rome, Sessor. 55, 
Bamberg and Lateran Livy Fragments (cf. 
Abhandl, der berlin. Akad., 1859, pp. 384-5 ; 1868, 


That 
The fact that the 


Pp. 31-206, 207-215; 1869, p. 162; Hermes V., 
1871, p. 399; Gai Instit, Commeniarii, 1874; 
Comment. Woelflinianae, 1896, p. 309; Palaeo- 
graphische Forschungen IV., Abh. der hkgl. 
bayerisch, Akad. XXIV., Bd. I., 1904, p. 27; Studi 
é Testi XVIII., p. 4). 


m and dis- 
tinguished. 
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| | | 
Size of Numb 
Running title. written ee "of " Quire marks. Miscellaneous remarks. No. 
space, of fines: | columns. 
No Small uncials 150X140 21 I None Here and there lines] 33 
end with large letters, 
Small uncials (visible 18 e 34 
traces) 
2 35 
No Small uncials 170 X 155 25 2 By letter (ff. | The leaves which have | 36 
g to 149°) the initial large letter 
are independent of 
the body of the MS. mt 
Small uncial | 31 I 37 | 
No Small uncials 260 X 175 26 2 38 | 
Yes. Small uncials 175X170 2I 2 Roman nume- 39 
rals 
Mes 180 X 170 25 I 40 | 
Yes Small uncials (on; Circa 20 I Roman nume- 41 
certain pages, but | 205 x 185 rals 
after folio 270 on 
every page) : 
No None 195X120 30 1 Roman nume- 42 | 
rals preceded 
by g 
No None 210 X 190 28 2 Roman nume- 43 
rals 
Yes None 180 X 130 | 26 and I Roman nume- 44 
ral preceded 
by g 
No Uncial 225 X 130 35 I Numeral in 45 
lower left 
corner (89”) 
No None Circa 25 I Roman nume- 46 
220 X 165 ral preceded 
by ¢ 


120 X 95 14 


majority of the MSS. in the list contain classical authors and date for the most part 
from the fifth century, confirms the antiquity of the practice and suggests that its 
origin was pagan.” 
Thus the antiquity of the practice is beyond reasonable doubt; but the time and 
- manner of its inception can only be the subject of surmise. It is absent, so far as I 
know, from extant papyrus rolls. As for the purpose it served, that, obviously, could 
only be ornamental, since the use of a capital in the middle of a word can have no 
other significance. And these two statements, taken together, seem to me to throw 
out a hint that the practice was born about the time when the literary treasures of 
the past began to be transferred from papyrus roll to vellum codex—that is, during 
the fourth century. A papyrus roll was to the scribe no more than a monotonous 
succession of columns, which did not lend themselves to the idea of embellishment ; 
1 It is a curious fact that all the oldest MSS. absence of the necessary data, the beginnings of 


of Livy exemplify the practice. The absence of the pages having been lost, 
the Bambergensis from our list is due to the 
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the codex differed from the roll chiefly in that it was possible to have a book con- 
veniently open at any desired page. Thus the page became the unit, and derived an 
individuality denied to the columns of the roll. Perhaps the large initial represents 
the scribe’s first recognition of this fact, and his dawning impulse to lend a touch of 
beauty to his page. 

An important characteristic of the initial large letter is, that it is contained within 
the space allotted for writing, differing thus from the capital used to mark the 
beginning of a paragraph, which normally projects into the margin. When we find, 
in the famous MS. of Virgil, in square capitals, Vatic. 3256 (No. 1 of our list), each 
page beginning with a capital not strictly contained within the limits of the written 
space, we may take this fact as evidence of the relatively more recent date of the 
MS.—an ascription borne out by its practice of distinguishing between omitted m 
and omitted at the end of lines (see below). And when we notice that these large 
capitals in the Virgil MS. have ornamental elements—they are in fact the earliest 
ornamental initials known to us—we may fairly conclude that we have here a natural 
development of the practice of putting a single large capital at the beginning of 
each page. 

If we cannot say with any precision when the practice in question began, there 
is evidence that it started to lose ground as early as the fifth century, This hypo- 
thesis alone accounts for the irregular use of the initial capital in such MSS. as the 
Codex Mediceus (No. 3) and Codex Palatinus (No. 4) of Virgil, the famous Codex 
Puteanus of Livy (No. 12). When we meet with the same irregularity in the Cicero 
palimpsest (No. 15) and in the Palatine fragment of Livy (No. 10), it is probably for 
the same reason. Although the last MS. has two columns on a page, only one out of 
the four extant pages has a capital at the beginning of both columns, the others only 
at the top of the first column. The facts that a distinction is made between omitted 
m and m at the end of lines, and that the method of syllabification is Greek, also 
indicate that the MS. is of the fifth century rather than earlier. And when, in the 
Codex Claromontanus of the Epistles, we find the use of the initial capital in the 
first seventy folios and not in the rest of the MS., though it was all written by the 
same scribe, we may feel assured that we are no longer in the presence of a regular 
scribal practice, but rather of a belated survival, It may easily be that these seventy 
folios went back to an archetype showing this feature. -That the Claromontanus has 
a composite character is sufficiently proved by the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, Professor Clark tells me, is linguistically quite unlike the rest of the Epistles. 
A graphic proof of this difference is furnished by the use of ordinary ink in the cita- 
tions which occur in this Epistle, whereas red ink is used in citations occurring in 
the rest of the MS. 

Manuscripts in which one scribe uses the initial capital and another does not 
probably belong to the transition period. The use of the initial capital by one or 
more scribes of the Florentine Digests I am inclined to regard as a survival of the 
practice outside of Italy—if I am right in thinking the MS. has a Byzantine origin. 
As a curiosity I may mention that it is even used in the Greek text. 

The occurrence of the initial capital on certain folios of the Cyprian MS. 
(No. 36) is explained by the fact that those leaves (they are at the front and the back 
of the MS.) come from an altogether different MS. from the rest of the codex, and 
represent an older scribal tradition. The bulk of the MS. I am inclined to regard as 
a product of the school of Lyons, and regret that it was not included in the collection 
of the oldest Lyons MSS. just published.t The MS. has the familiar annotations 
attributed to Florus. 

A custom of this kind does not die out everywhere at the same time ; and the 


1 E, A. Lowe, Codices Lugdunenses antiquissimi: Lyons, 1924. 
La plus ancienne Ecole calligvaphique de France, 
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presence of the feature in a seventh-century half-uncial MS. from Spain (No. 35) is 
instructive as bearing testimony to the way in which ancient Italian scribal usage 
survived in the lands on the periphery of the Empire. Again, there would always 
be slavishly-copying scribes to reproduce the feature unreflectingly ages after it had 
actually ceased to be the regular practice. Thus its presence in the eighth-century 
MS. of Cassian (No. 45) or in an eighth-century glossary (No. 47) suggests that the 
archetypes of these MSS. probably date from the fifth or sixth century.* 

Finally, as for the suggestion that the school of Vivarium is the home of the 
practice of using a larger letter at the beginning of each page, this much may be said: 
if there is any truth in the supposition, then practically all the MSS. in our list come 
from Vivarium. But this conclusion is on the face of it improbable, not to say 
absurd, and, so far as evidence goes, quite unsupported by facts at our command. 
The valid conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of our list are that the 
practice in question is of Italian origin, and that it is of great antiquity. But despite 
the fact that the practice cannot be narrowly localized it has more than antiquarian 
interest, since it may be useful in giving a hint of the date, origin, or archetype of a 
MS. which illustrates the practice. That the practice was known to the best 
calligraphers of the fourth and fifth centuries may be gathered from the fact that it is 
found in éditions de luxe, as witness the Codices purpures of the Bible, and the 
magnificent MSS. of the Latin classics, with the sumptuous margins, contained in our 
list (Nos. 1, 5, 9, 13, 28, 29). 


(0) Use or a Larce Letter at THE Enp oF A Pace. 


The use of the initial letter at the head of a page or column has a curious 
corollary in the use of a large letter at the end of page or column as well. Instances 
are found in Nos. 6, 11, 18, and 23. In the Codex Claromontanus (No. 33) the 
letters c, ¢, 0, y, and s at the end of lines are occasionally written large. 


Vib. 
OMISSION OF m AND ” AT END oF LINE. 


In describing the fifth-century Fleury fragments of Jerome’s Chronicle, Traube 
made the correct observation that the practice of marking omitted » at the end of a 
line is not so old as the practice of marking omitted m; and that the distinction 
between omitted m and omitted 1 is still more recent.2_ The evidence furnished by 
the oldest MSS. in our list completely and fully confirms his observations. I am so 
much convinced of the validity of this text that I do not hesitate to apply it as 
corroborative evidence in the cases of the Vatican Virgil in square capitals (No. 1) 


1 To the examples in my list may be added 
a few others that have since come to my notice: 
(1) Vienna 563 is palimpsest. The primary 
script, in fifth-century uncials, contains the 
Evangelium Nicodemi. Here most pages, though 
not all, begin with a larger letter. (2) The 
practice is illustrated in the vellum fragment of 
Genesis from Egypt (Oxy. Papf., No. 1073, 
Vol. VIII., pl. VI.), if the extant leaf may be 
taken as typical. (3) In Paris 12205, containing 
St. Augustine in seventh-century uncials, one 
scribe begins each page with an ordinary letter 
(this scribe uses the curious g with the split tail), 
while another scribe regularly has a large letter 
(foll. 77 sqq. and 143-157). The latter is either 
reproducing an ancient original slavishly, or he 


is clinging to a custom long since become obso- 
lete. (4) In Vatic. Ottob. 319, another seventh- 
century uncial MS. of St. Augustine, we get 
echoes of the custom, for here and there the 
scribe indulges in a large letter at the beginning 
of the page, which he doubtless takes over 
unthinkingly from his original. 

2L, Traube, Hievonymi chyonicorum codicis 
Floviacensis fragmenta, etc., p. vi (=Codd, Gr, et 
Lat. photogr. depicti. Suppl. Vol. I., Leyden, 
1902), Some statistics of the omission of m and 
n will be found in Traube’s Nomina Sacra, 
pp. 179,181, 183,185. Butmy own observations 
do not always agree with his. Where divergen- 
cies occur I have verified the facts set down 
in the table. 
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and the Palatine fragment of Livy in Rustic capitals (No. 10), and to assign them to 
the fifth rather than to an earlier century. By the same token the Gaius of Verona 
(No. 23) cannot be older than the fifth century. When omitted m and m are 
differentiated : the m is indicated by a stroke over a dot, the » by the simple stroke. 
Noteworthy is the nuance employed by the scribe of Wiirzburg th. q. 2 (No. 40), 
his m-stroke turning up at the left and down at the right, while the m-stroke turns up 
at the right end. Normally in our oldest MSS. the stroke for omitted m and x 
follows the vowel, and is strictly confined to the end of lines. . 


TTI. 
RuNNING TITLES. 


The importance of collecting data on the use of running titles was first pointed 
out by Karl Dziatzko in his Untersuchungen tiber ausgewahlte Kapitel des antiken 
Buchwesens (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 178 sqq. In this work he made the interesting 
suggestion that the presence or absence of running titles could be used as a test for 
dating the oldest Latin MSS. He pointed out that running titles did not exist in 
papyrus rolls; that they are first found in vellum codices, and that even in codices 
their use could hardly have been general at the end of the fourth century, for in 
a letter of St. Augustine to St. Jerome, written in 397, the former complains that he 
was unable to tell the name of a work of St. Jerome’s he had just received because 
it lacked a front title. From this it would follow that MSS. with running titles by 
first hand cannot, roughly speaking, go much back of the fifth century. In other 
words, the presence of running titles, provided they are not later additions, furnishes 
an approximate terminus post quem. ‘This view seems sound, and should command 
universal agreement. But when Dziatzko makes the statement (p. 183) that MSS. 
lacking running titles must be older than MSS. which possess them (by first hand) 
he goes too far. His position seems to me to be open to criticism on both general 
and specific grounds. In the first place, it is never safe to draw conclusions as to 
dates from the absence of this or that given feature, since the absence may be 
accounted for on other grounds, It is the positive and not the negative fact that 
is decisive in such questions. In the second place, the data on which Dziatzko built 
his theory and based his classification were unreliable. It is almost impossible to 
conduct fruitful palaeographical investigations of this type if one is limited to the use 
of facsimiles. I venture to think that Dziatzko’s whole discussion would have 
followed different lines had he been able to consult the MSS. themselves. He would 
also in that case have been far more cautious in the application of his test, and his 
classification of the oldest MSS. would have been very different.? 

The few facts to be gleaned from an examination of our list are as follows: 

(1) Nearly all the MSS. show running titles. 

(2) These titles are usually written by the scribe or a contemporary hand. 

(3) They are usually in the same type of script as the text, though somewhat 
smaller. 

(4) The use of a different type of script in the title first appears in MSS. of the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century (Nos. 18, 19, 22). 


1 This may throw some light on the date of 
the Gospel Harmony which fell into the hands 
of Victor Bishop of Capua(f554). It had neither 
running titles nor front title, as we learn from 
the opening words of his preface to his Harmony : 
‘Dum fortuito in manus meas incideret unum ex 
quattuor evangelium compositum, et absente 
titulo, non inuenirem nomen auctoris,’ etc. 


Migne, Patrologia Latina LXVIIL., col. 251. 

2 Mgr. M. Vattasso expresses a similar criti- 
cism when he says that Dziatzko’s discussion is 
not exhaustive, and that the whole question 
merits going into again (Studi e Testi XVIII. 
(1906), p. 4, where the Lateran Livy fragments 
are discussed). 
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Running titles are lacking in three out of the ten items in capitals. In one 
of the ten it is no longer possible to say whether they were there or not. In six cases 
their presence is clear. In the oldest uncial MSS. in the list their presence is the 
rule, their absence the exception. If Dziatzko’s test held good, then the absence 
of the titles in Vatic. 3256 (No. 1) would be a sign that it is older than the other 
MSS. in Rustic capitals which show the titles. But if this is so, then the Laurentian 
Digests of the sixth century and other manifestly sixth-century MSS. (Nos. 25, 44, 
and 46), because they lack the titles, are also older than all the MSS. in uncials and 
Rustic capitals which show them, which is on the face of it absurd. 


ly. 
SIZE AND DISPOSITION OF PaGE. 


It is open to question whether statistics on the size of page and number of 
columns in a page, considering that they are furnished by so small a list of MSS., 
are susceptible of any scientific interpretation. But a résumé of the facts is perhaps 
not without interest. Our table seems to indicate that two columns were preferred 
to long lines in the oldest MSS. That all the works in verse were written in long 
lines and not in two columns requires no special explanation, and accounts for long 
lines in six out of the ten items in capitals. Of the remaining four MSS., which 
contain prose works, only one is in long lines. The evidence of the uncial MSS. 
seems to point in the same direction. Of the four very ancient MSS. of Livy in our 
list only one is written in long lines. I may mention in passing that the Bamberg 
fragments of Livy in uncials of the fifth (or outgoing fourth) century show three 
columns to the page.t The oldest MS. of the Gospels in our list (No. 27) is written 
in two columns. And the same is true of the Codex Vercellensis (not in our list), 
which is probably of the end of the fourth century. This tendency was probably 
more marked during the period when papyrus rolls were being replaced by vellum 
codices. Since a copy normally tends to reproduce its exemplar, it is clear that the 
nearer we approach the period when the roll was being replaced by the codex the 
more frequent would be the MSS. written in more than one column, 

As to the size of the written spaces, the figures in our table go to confirm an 
observation made long ago by scholars—namely, that the oldest MSS. show a 
tendency to use the square format. It is almost hopeless to try to deduce any 
general observations from the present size of pages, since in most MSS. the margins 
have been cut away, in some cases more, in some less. But the written space has 
remained what it was, and lends itself to exact tabulation. I am not prepared to 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of my data, but I think the measurements fairly 
correct. It will be seen that thirteen MSS. in the list have a written space that is 
practically a perfect square (Nos. 2, 7, 8, 12, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 39), and in 
the case of ten MSS. the space is almost square (Nos. I, 4, 6, 9, II, 13, 15, 33, 39, 
40). If we consider only the length of the written space, seventeen centimetres or 
thereabouts seems to be the most popular length. 

‘Our statistics dealing with the number of lines on a page permit of no generaliza- 
tions. Six MSS. have 26 lines, 5 have 25,5 have 21, 4 have 30, 3 have 24, and 4 
have 20 lines. One very ancient MS. (No. g) has as few as 13 lines, another 
(No. 15) has 15. But the small number is no indication of age. For the eighth- 
century glossary from St. Gall (No. 47) has no more than 14 lines. 


1 See above, p. 203, n. I. 
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wy 
QuiRE SIGNATURES. 


Our table confirms the observation that ancient Latin MSS. have their gather- 
ings signed in the lower right-hand corner of the last page of each quire. This is 
true of all but one MS. in our list. The exception is the Florentine Codex of the 
Digests, in which the signatures are found on the first page of the quire, in the lower 
left-hand corner. But this MS. does not reflect pure Latin tradition, and is unusual 
in more than one respect. The usual way of signing is by Roman numerals. Only 
one MS. in the list (No. 36) uses letters instead of numerals. This departure from 
the customary may be due to its being a provincial product. The Roman numeral 
is as a rule preceded by the letter g, standing for guaternio, the abbreviation being 
indicated either by an oblique stoke through the shaft of the g, or a horizontal stroke 
over it, or by a mere dot after it. 

It will be interesting to see to what extent the above observations will be con- 
firmed by further investigation of the oldest Latin MSS. 

E. A. Lowe. 


OXFORD. 


1 The quire-marks are found between foll.9 written at Lyons. Foll. 1-8 and 148-155 come 
and 147’, the part of the MS. which was probably from a different MS, 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


OdXos. 


The adjective otAos is used very frequently by Theophrastus in his History of 
Plants. The English word ‘curly’ may be accepted as its equivalent in phrases like 
‘curly leaves’ or ‘curly roots’; but there is something not quite so natural in an 
expression like ‘curly wood,’ as when Theophrastus says (H.P. III. 11. 3) that the 
(vyia (which is a variety of maple-tree) éxe: 73 EvAov EavOdv Kal odAov, ‘has yellow and 
curly wood.’ Sir Arthur Hort has accordingly translated it in many passages by 
the word ‘ close-grained,’ and this not only gives a permissible sense in a large number 
of passages, but seems to be the only one which yields a good sense in III. 11. 3, 
where Theophrastus says ‘there are two kinds of ash, Of these one is lofty and of 
strong growth, with white wood of good fibre, softer, with fewer knots, and of more 
compact texture (rd £vAov Exovca ovAdrepov).’? Schneider, who recognized only the 
sense ‘curly,’ felt the absurdity of saying ‘with fewer knots and curlier, and he 
therefore proposed to substitute dvovAdrepov (comparative of avovAos, a word which 
does not occur anywhere in Greek literature). The difficulty vanishes if Sir Arthur 
Hort’s rendering is accepted. 

Similarly, it seems most natural in Theophrastus, H.P. V. 2. 3, to translate 
ovAdrns not by ‘curling,’ but by ‘closeness of grain.’ Theophrastus is describing an 
abnormal growth of trees known as ‘coiling’ (o7efpas), and he says: ‘ Coiling of the 
wood is also due to winter or to ill-nourishment. Wood is said to “coil” when 
there is in it closer cvetpod? than usual, made up of an unusual number of rings. 
This is not quite like a knot, nor is it like 7 ovAdrns 7 ev atte tH EvAw* 8’ SAov 
yép mus atrn kal dpadrifovoa, te. ‘nor is it like the ordinary ovddrns of the wood, 
which runs right through it and is uniform.’ Here, it seems to me, ovAdrys means 
the closeness of the grain, since this alone can truly be said to be uniform and to run 
right through the wood—i.e. right up the trunk from the base to the top. Theo- 
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phrastus is contrasting with this uniform grain an abnormal state of affairs, in 
which the grain becomes closer in one part of the trunk than in the rest. 

There is also a passage in the work of Philo, the engineer, on the manufacture 
of war-engines. Talking of the choice of wood for the manufacture of the outer 
shell of part of a war-engine, he says that if you care for the appearance of the thing 
you must choose otAa fia. Mr. F. W. Hall, who drew attention to the passage in 
a note which he contributed to Liddell and Scott, pointed out that ofAa cannot mean 
‘twisted,’ but must refer to wood of the finest quality. Here also it means ‘ close- 
grained’; and this, I suppose, is the opinion of Diels and Schramm, who in their 
recent German translation have rendered it ‘feste Holzer.’ 

If these conclusions are accepted, it becomes possible to throw light on a 
number of other passages which have, I think, hitherto been wrongly translated. I 
will begin with the simplest case: it is a passage of Plutarch II. 510 sq. This 
passage is quoted in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott, and is there said to have 
reference to singing. The words are otAa kal rukva kal cvveotpappyéva pOeyyopevors. 
They are not actually translated, but from the arrangement of the article it is 
clear that they are thought to refer to the ornate, complicated, or florid character 
of the song sung, and to involve a metaphorical application of the sense 
‘twisted,’ ‘curly,’ ‘winding.’ In reality the passage does not refer to singing, but 
is a description of taciturn people, those whose speech expresses a great deal of 
meaning packed into very few words (dv roAvs vots ev dXdiyn AéLer ovvéoradtar), It 
seems clear that odAos is here simply a synonym of zv«vds, in the sense of ‘ closely 
packed together,’ and that this is a metaphorical application of the use which we 
have seen in Theophrastus and in Philo’s Belopoetca. 

Along with this Plutarch passage Liddell and Scott have grouped three passages 
of Callimachus, in which they suppose that otdAos is applied to dancing or similar 
movements, and means ‘mazy.’ The first of these is Dian. (hymn 3) 247: 


14 a / 
ai d€ rodecouv 
otAa KkatexporaAr(ov, érevddeov dé papérpan, 


This is supposed to mean ‘they beat with their feet a mazy or complicated 
dance . . .,’ otAos being used in a metaphorical application of the sense 
‘ twisted,’ 

The second passage is Jou. (hymn 1) 52: odAa dé Kotpnrés ce rept rpdrAuv 
Opxjcavto tevxea werArjyovtes. ‘And... round thee danced the Curetes a war 
dance, beating their armour.’ . 

The third is Epigr. 5 (6), in which the speaker is a nautilus shell, «éyxos: 
Kéyxos éy®, Zepupirs, wadairepos. He is describing his methods of propulsion 
through the water, and he says that when winds were blowing he used to hoist 
a sail composed of membrane, and when it was calm he used to row with his feet : 
ei 88 yadnvain, Aurapi; Oeds, obAos Epécowv ToTTi VI. . 

It has been thought that we have here a special application of that sense of 
ovAos in which it means ‘whole,’ and is the Ionic form of 6Aos, and that from 
meaning ‘whole’ it can come to mean ‘hale’ or ‘vigorous.’ For this, however, 
there seems to be no evidence. dAos and its dialect form otAos can only mean 
‘ whole’ in the ordinary sense of the English word ‘ whole.’ 

In all these three passages the word otAos denotes an action which involves 
frequent repetition. We have, in fact, a metaphorical transference of odAos, ‘ closely 
packed,’ from the sphere of space to that of time, such as may be observed also in 
the case of the synonymous word zvu«vés, and also in Latin creber. 

If this be admitted, it next becomes possible to propose a new interpretation of 
a passage in Homer, viz. J/. XVII. 756: ‘And a cloud of them darts up like a cloud 
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of starlings or of daws, otAov xexAyyovres, whenever they see a kite coming—a kite 
which brings death to little birds’; and in line 759: ‘so the Achaean warriors, 
pursued by Aeneas and Hector, fled, otAov kexArjyovres, and forgot the battle.’ It 
has been thought, both in ancient and in modern times, that ovAov here means 
‘deadly,’ as in the phrase ovAos “Apys, ‘deadly Ares’; but the expression ‘to utter a 
deadly cry’ is not a probable way of saying ‘to utter a cry as of one about to 
perish,’ a deathly cry ; and it cannot be shown that odAos ever means ‘deathly.’ In 
other words, the parallel with ovAos “Apys is not exact. Another ancient interpreta- 
tion (Sch. D.) is that it means 6€% Bo@vres Kai rvxvdv; and this I think is correct, or 
at any rate includes the truth. The little birds are thought of by the scholiast 
as uttering shvill and oft-repeated cries. But which of these is the meaning of ovAov? 
ovAov KexAyyovres in itself means ‘uttering oft-repeated cries’; the cries were no 
doubt shrill, but the poet does not say so. The scholiast would have been exactly 
right if he had omitted o¢¢ and left rvxvév as the meaning of ovAov. Eustathiust has 
an interpretation which is essentially the same as that of the scholiast already 
quoted: he says the meaning is cvvertpappévov xai of3. As we have already said, oé0 
is not the meaning or even part of it; but cvvecrpoppévov is exactly right, because 
one of its meanings is ‘compact’: £vAa ovverrpappéva in Theophrastus, H.P. III. 11.2, 
means ‘close-grained’ wood, exactly like €vAa odAa; and the cvotpopai are the 
concentric rings which together constitute the grain. It seems probable that 
ovAos = ruKvds is connected with eiAXo, ‘ pack tightly together.’ 

Since I wrote this note my attention has been called to the fact that ovAos in 
some of its senses is connected with «iAAw by the Modern Greek Lexikon ot 
Skarlatis-Byzantius, published at Athens in 1839. 


Leiw. 


In the well-known passage of the Odyssey, in which Odysseus and his companions 
are engaged in putting out the Cyclops’ eye, the poet describes how they planted 
the stake in his eye, and then by means of a leather thong caused it to spin round : 


ey & epirrepbev Epera Deis 
Siveov, ws dte Tis TpuT@ Sdpv viov avyp 
TpuTdve, ot b€ 7’ évepOev vrorceiovery imavre 
c / € , xX X 7 > \ Py 4 
awapevor Eexatepbe, Td Se Tpexer Eupeves aici. 


(IX. 384-6.) 


‘ And I, leaning on the top of it, spun round, as when a man drills a ship’s timber 
with a drill, and the others spin it round below, attaching a thong, and it spins 
unceasingly.’ 

It is clear that irooceiovow means ‘they spin or twist round below,’ and this 
meaning is admitted by everybody; but it is less clear how a compound of ce/w with 
tao- can have such a meaning. 2eiw does not mean ‘spin,’ but ‘shake,’ and the 
stake was certainly not ‘shaken’ in the eye of the Cyclops. 

The Skt. cydvati, ‘set in rapid motion,’ would appear in Greek in the form 
*o¢Fw, with an aorist éooeva. If the third plural oéFovow have imo- prefixed to it, 
the resulting troocéFovow is metrically impossible for hexameter verse. But 
according to the known principles of metrical lengthening it can be got into a 
hexameter by the artificial lengthening of the syllable ce- to ce. This ce- in 
trocoeiovowv has thus only a superficial resemblance to the oe- in cetw, ‘I shake,’ 
which cannot be the result of a purely metrical lengthening, as it is also found 
in prose. 

“R. McKenzie. 


2 r171. 8, cf. Sch, II., /.c., Vol. VI., p. 241, Maass. 


——— 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLV. 4. October-December, 1924. 


R. B, Steele, Lucan’s Pharsalia. Steele first discusses the use made by Lucan 
of his predecessors, and then estimates his influence on subsequent literature, giving 
examples to illustrate his most attractive qualities. E.H. Sturtevant, The Doctrine 
of Caesuva, a Philological Ghost. S. seeks to discredit all theories, both ancient and 
modern, of the real purpose and effect of the caesura, which can be explained by 
neither the theory of rhythmic cola nor theories of the origin of Greek verse forms, 
nor the notion that word-ends are either audible or psychologically prominent, 
W. Rhys Roberts, Notes on Avistotle’s Rhetoric. The article deals with the following 
passages: the opening chapters as a preface ; 1354a 13, ai riorevs as a technical term; 
1355a, Gowep mpoTepov eiropev as raising the questions of the Greek use of ‘ author’s 
plural’ and the value of the Vetusta translatio ; the reading of 1356a 30, 31 (pola with 
Ac for the vulgate épolwpya); 1357a 13-17, the qualifications in the description of the 
enthymeme; 1358a 23, the support given to the PéAriov of the inferior MSS. by the 
melius of the Vetusta; 1354b 32, a suggestion that dvaAaBeiv was taken to mean 
‘step by step’ ( per singula captare); 1368a 25, a defence of insinuave as a rendering of 
pyvoew; 1365b 16, 19, the doubtful meaning attached by the translator to dyarnrév ; 
1395a 3, a suggestion that this passage, the one case in which zpeoBvrepo. is rendered 
sentoves, and not as elsewhere senes, shows that the use of the comparative is 
intended to suggest a ‘distinction of worth and dignity’; it is, however, admitted 
that the suggestion is not borne out by such passages as 1384a 34, 1385b 25, and 
1413b 1; 1359b g-16,a protest against the translation ‘and not mere words’ for dAAa 
pay povov Aoywv. Kemp Malone, Ptolemy’s Scandia. M. suggests that the Suwiones 
(Swedes) missing from Ptolemy’s tribal list for Scandia were included by him among 
the tribes belonging to the south-east coast of the Baltic (reading Zoviwves for 
LYovAwves) ; examines the tribal names actually recorded by him for Scandia, and 
suggests that, like Pliny, but unlike Tacitus, he derived his knowledge of the country 
from a Western source. L.A. Post, A Supposed Historical Discrepancy in the Platonic 
Epistles. Post argues for the genuineness of the eighth epistle by suggesting that 
the son of Dion, who is mentioned in 355e as a possible king of Syracuse, is not 
Hipparinus-Aretaeus (who committed suicide before his father’s death), but the 
unnamed posthumous son who was born in prison, released in 352 by Dion’s nephew 
Hipparinus, and finally murdered in 350 at the age of three. A. C. Nutting, 
The Indefinite First Singular, Gives examples, both from prose and verse, of a 
perfectly indefinite ego introduced merely as a foil to an indefinite tw, and compares 
the usage to the colloquial use of mewm and tuum; adds further instances where ego 
is used indefinitely without a balancing tw. 


XLVI. 1. January-March, 1925. 


A. L. Wheeler, Topics from the Life of Ovid. With numerous illustrative 
quotations, chiefly from the poet himself, but also from the Elder Seneca, deals with 
the following subjects: birthplace, name, and race; schooldays and early poetic 
career ; experience in the rhetorical schools; first public reading; relations with 
other poets, especially Tibullus ; foreign travel and official career ; domestic relations 
and marriages. A. H. Sayce, The Decipherment of the Lydian Language. Gives 
details of the gradual building up of a knowledge of the Lydian alphabet, discusses 
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the formation of the various parts of speech, and adds the text of five inscriptions 
(numbered 23, 24, 14, 13, 10), complete with interlinear translation and notes. 
Concludes that, while Lydian is allied to the Hittite of Boghaz Keui, it has no 
genetic relationship with Etruscan. G. T. Flom, Scandinavian Philology. A general 
survey of the work recently accomplished in such departments as the study of the 
runes, lexicography, and the study of place-names. Tenney Frank, Horace’s 
Description of a Scene in Luctlius. T. Frank suggests that the comis et urbanus of 
Sat. IV. 90, when compared with the similar phrase in I. 64, suggests that the 
unnamed opponent is Cato and the person discussed Lucilius, and infers that the 
preceding lines describing a banquet are from Lucilius, who often dealt with such 
scenes. W. P. Mustard, On Tacitus, Agricola 44. 5. M. suggests that in the phrase 
festinatae mortis grande solacium tulit euasisse postremum sllud. tempus, etc., the infinitive 
clause should be regarded as explanatory of solactwm, and that parallels, such as 
Ovid, Met. I. 191, Lucan VIII. 314 sqq., and Statius, Ssluae II. v. 24 sqq., show 
that the meaning of tut may be ‘took with him’ (to other spheres), instead of 
merely ‘ won.’ 5; 


XLVI, 2. April-June, 1925. 

G. L. Hendrickson, Archtlochus and the Victims of his Iambics. H. seeks to show 
that the story of the fate of Lycambes and his daughters is a reflection of a genuine 
belief in the power of the injured to work harm by their words, and that Archilochus’ 
poems are akin on one side to the legendary Bovfiyo. dpat and the defixiones, and on 
the other to such literary ‘curses’ as the Jbis of Callimachus, and concludes with 
parallels from Irish and Arabic literature. W. Petersen, The Adnominal Genitive. 
P. argues that the extremely wide and vague adnominal genitive must be derived 
from an original uninflected genitive, which suggested relationship between nouns by 
means of mere collocation, and which passed on all its uses to the inflected genitives. 
Lily R. Taylor, Hovace’s Equestrian Career. Argues, in the light of such passages as 
Sat. II. 7, 53-55 and 107-110, that Horace ranked through life as an gues in virtue 
of his military tribunate and his connexion with the scrsbae, but that, like Maecenas, 
he definitely refused to seek office. K. Malone, The Suiones of Tacitus. States that 
the Geymanta correctly places the Swedes on islands in the Baltic (ipso in Oceano), and 
relates them ethnically with the Eastern Germans. He argues further that his 
picture of their life is a subtle satire on the ideals of Roman business men, which is 
yet substantially accurate, though the absolutism assigned to the kings is unhistorical. 
W. F. Edgerton, AEIA = ‘Flock,’ ‘Herd.’ Cites from the papyri five further examples 
of the word in this sense to be added to those in Steph. Thesaurus V. 


Classical Philology. XX. 1. January, 1925. 

A, W. Gomme, The Position of Women in Athens. The prevailing view is based 
upon an arbitrary choice of evidence, and there is much in Attic literature to suggest 
that Greek theory and practice did not differ radically from that of modern Europe. 
T. Frank, On Augustus’ References to Hovace. Ode III. 16 refers to Augustus’ offer to 
appoint Horace scribendis epistulis amicorum, Epistle 1. 13, which apparently accom- 
panied Horace’s gift of a copy of his odes caused Augustus to reply in a letter quoted 
by Suetonius. B, E. Perry, Petronius and the Comic Romance. The basic story of the 
Satyricon was modelled on some Greek comic romance like the “Ovos; the realistic 
tableaux, the character drawing, the poetry, and the criticism of art and literature, 
are due to the originality of Petronius. B. B. Boyer and A. P. Dorjahn, On the 1508 
Aldine Pliny, A collation of available copies of agere- and faceve-texts of 1508 and of 
the text of 1518 shows that all copies bearing the date 1508 are impressions of the 
same edition; that there were at least three impressions, and that faceve is the 
original reading. J. Elmore explains the sanat: of the XII. Tables as those who had 
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been cured of insanity; E. M. Sanford describes one of Queen Christina’s Manuscripts 
in the Vatican; H. L, Crosby proposes to interchange the parts assigned to Aeschylus 
and Dionysus in Frogs 1324; P. Shorey would read rotro for rairé in Lucian, 
Prometheus 3; P. R. Norton discusses the Vita S. Chrysostoms of Georgius 
Alexandrinus. 


Hermes. LX. 1. 1925. 

K. Latte, Reste friihhellenistischer Poetik im Pisonenbrief des Hovaz. H.’s treatment 
of the chorus and of satyric drama shows him using a source interested in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. This throws light on the outlook of Neoptolemos. H. Opper- 
mann, Herophilos bet Kallimachos. The Homeric cdkosis értaSdeov, The reminiscence 
in Kall. « Dian. 53 makes the eyes of the Kyklopes odxe ica rerpaBoely, The 
change is due to H.’s discovery of four membranes in the eye instead of three. 
Discussion of ancient views on the structure of the eye. G. Jahn, Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis dey Arbeitswetse des Plautus. Plautus’ practice of merging several scenes. of 
his original into one often leaves him with one of his chief characters mute for 
a considerable time. J. attempts to show how he overcomes this difficulty in the 
Trinummus. W. Judeich, Zum ‘ Pheidias-Papyrus. Partly textual, but chiefly a 
defence of Nicole against Robert. Itis about Ph. thesculptor after all. R. Holland, 
Britomartis. Full examination of the Diktynnasage, prompted by E. Maass’s article 
in Hermes LVIII. on Pap. Ox. 661. A. Schulten, Eine unbehannte Topogvaphie von 
Emporion, This is found in Sall. Hist. III]. 6 (Maur.), where S. would restore 
ad <Emporias> insulam. F. A. Marx, Untersuchungen zur Komposition und zu den 
Quellen von Tacitus’ Annalen. A. Finds an annual Gruppierungsprinzip thus: 
1, Emperor’s business: (a) imperial house; (d) external affairs, especially wars. 
2, Senatorial business, which includes wars in public provinces. B. Tacitus and the 
acta senatus. Of these he made direct use, but they cannot have been his main 
source for wars in the emperor’s sphere. A. Stein, Stellvertreter dey Praefects Praetorio. 
Discusses an inscription from Ostia, published by Calza in Not. d. Scavi, 1923, 
Pp. 397-411. Restores line 2, praef(ecto) ann(onae), a(gents) u(sces) prae[ f(ectorum) 
praet(orio) |, and collects parallels. H. Lamer, Zwet Zeugnssse tiber romische Brettspiele. 
(t.) The calculi ovdinarts and uagi of Isid. Or. XVIII. 67 do not belong to the 
lud. latrunculorum, (ii.) XII scripta was not backgammon. B, A. Miller, 
Ki<yxv>paios xdAmos. So read for Kipaios in Hekataios, fr. 105; cf. Thuk. I. 46, 4, 
and Strabo VII. 324. C. Fensterbusch, oxyjvy bet Pollux. ox. is Biihnengebiiude + 
Aoyeiov. 


Dthns Ma (1.925. 


H. Magnus, Ovids Metamorphosen in doppeltey Fassung ? 11. A full examination 
of the crucial passages confirms the author’s conclusion (Heymes XL.) that nowhere 
can variant versions both be ascribed to Ovid. H.Schéne, Eine uwmstrittene Wort- 
stellung des Griechischen. Collects epigraphic evidence for unusual word-orders, such 
as €.g. Tois mapa Tov Sypyov mperPevrais eXOovow, and justifies thereby readings in 
literary passages which have been doubted. H. Frankel, Xenophanesstudien. (i,) X. 
als Geschichtesquelle; (ii.) die Evkenntniskritik des X. RR. Heinze, Cicevos Rede Pro 
Caelio. A long and minute examination of the speech, offered as a contribution to 
the study of Cicero’s inuentio. P. Maass, Callimachea. Corrections in five places. 
A. Korte, Zur antiken Stichometrie. K. Ohly in Arch. f. Pap. WII. 190 sqq. is wrong 
in generalizing his conclusion from the stichometry of the Herculaneum rolls—that 
the numbers indicate not the actual lines, but the equivalent of so many standard 
lines. A. Stein, Berichtigung. After seeing a squeeze S. withdraws an identification 
suggested by him in the previous number. 

P 
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R. Sydow, Kvitische Beitvige zu Caesar. U. v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, Lese- 
friichte. Miscellaneous notes on Euripides, Diehl’s Anthology, Plutarch, Julian, and 
other Greek authors. A. Klotz, Dey Hiatus bei Tevenz. Questions Leo’s doctrine that 
there is no hiatus in T. Believes that the senarius is developed from the wersus quad- 
dvatus. [K.’s scansion cdéuéto in Asim. 372 cannot be accepted.] L. Ziehen, Zu den 
Mysterien von Andania. A criticism of Pasquali’s views. R. Heinze, Auctovitas, 
This word, translated by dfiwua in Mon. Ancyranum, means the ‘influence’ or 
‘prestige’ of a person or body, to which the Romans paid a peculiar respect. 
MiszeLLeNn: G. Leue on the acrostich in the Periegesis of Dionysios. J. Hasebroek, 
on descriptive identification of persons in antiquity. F., Jacoby argues that Hero- 
dotos in IV. 160 made a mistake in stating that Learchos, who killed Arcesilaos, was 
A.’s brother. He was more probably a ¢idos rovnpds, as stated by Plutarch 260p. 
F. Heichelheim identifies a papyrus fragment from Oxyrhynchos published in 
P.S.I. VII. 762 with Isocrates Paneg. IV. 78-82. 


Mnemosyne. LIII. 1. 1925. 


P. H. Damsté deals with the history of this journal during the half-century 
(1873-1922). J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de ture Romano. J. H. van 
Haeringen, Qui fuenit Basilit Magni de Mundi Procreatione Ovationum Ovdo, shows 
that previous writers were wrong in supposing that these discourses were delivered 
on six days. Internal evidence proves that I. and II. were delivered on the first 
day, III. and IV. on the following, V. on a third, VI.and VII. ona fourth, and VIII. 
and IX. on the day following. P. J. Enk, De Mercatore Plautina, argues that this 
play is wholly derived from Philemon’s "Euzropos, whereas Marx and Fraenkel have 
maintained that Demipho’s dream is Plautus’ own composition, modelled by him on 
Daemones’ dream in the Rudens. E, particularly emphasizes the use of the same 
word ambedo in the unexampled sense of ‘adimo.’ This becomes explicable if the 
word were used here to translate an original repitpdyw, for the sense of which 
cf. Ar. Vesp. 596, Ach. 257. E. deals with other difficulties brought forward by 
M. and F., and adds an exposition of the réle of Lysimachus in the play. D. Cohen, 
Ad Hevodott Lib. II. Annotationes Aliquot, distinguishes four grounds of error in H.’s 
accounts of foreign countries: (i.) his account sometimes represents not what his 
informants told him, but what he understood them to have meant ; (ii.) his attention 
is too exclusively absorbed by contrasts between the country of which he is writing 
and Greece; (iii.) he assumes that customs which he has noticed among the lower 
classes are characteristic of the nation as a whole; (iv.) he generalizes from 
phenomena which may be either accidental or exceptional. With the aid of these 
categories C, accounts for the erroneous statements of H. in II. 124 (character of 
Cheops) and 177 (census instituted by Amasis). H. Wagenvoort, Ad Tacitt Dial. 
cap. VV. Secundus invited by Maternus to arbitrate in the dispute on the rival merits 
of Poetry and Oratory excuses himself on the ground of his known intimacy with the 
poet Saleius Bassus, and adds ‘porro si poetica accusatur non alium uideo reum 
locupletiorem.’ W. thinks ‘quam me ipsum’ is to be understood here, whereas most 
editors understand ‘quam Bassum.’ W. points out that vews is not properly a person 
accused but a person imvolved, quoting Cic. De. Orv. II. 77, 116, 134, 137, etc. Tacitus 
proceeds to represent Aper as saying that he has no fault to find with a man like 
Bassus devoting himself to poetry ‘cum causas agere non possit. ego enim quatenus 
arbitrum litis huius tinueniri, non patiar Maternum societate plurium defendi sed 
tet ipsum solum apud eos arguam, quod natus ad eloquentiam . . . omittit studium.’ 
W. would restore this passage by reading for ‘inueniri’ ‘ inueni reum,’ and for ‘et,’ 
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‘id’ C. Brakman, Pliniana, following a hint of Carlsson, seeks by help of the laws 
of the ‘clausula’ to decide between various readings presented by the MSS. of 
Pliny’s Letters. He adds some conjectures of his own. 


LtT.. 2," 1925. 


B. A. van Groningen, De Cleomene Naucratita, collects and discusses the 
references to this personage in ancient authors. His public career extended from 
331, when Alexander made him prefect of Arabia and treasurer of all Egypt with the 
oversight of the building of Alexandria, to 322-321, when he was executed by 
Ptolemy. Van G. maintains tbat a careful study of the evidence shows that C. was 
a much calumniated man. His main characteristics were organizing efficiency, 
loyalty to Alexander and his heirs, zeal for economy, and dislike of the ‘ parasitic’ 
classes in Egyptian society, especially priests and soldiers. H. Wagenvoort, Ad 
Verg. Aen. V.52. Aeneas, speaking of the anniversary of his father’s death, says: 
‘hunc (sc. diem) ego Gaetulis agerem si Syrtibus exul, | Argolicoue mari deprensus 
et urbe Mycenae, | annua uota tamen .. . | exsequerer.’ W. thinks depvensus must 
mean ‘tempestate oppressus’; if so, ‘urbe Mycenae’ (‘ Mycenis’ cod. Rom.) cannot 
stand. Aeneas had actual experience of the Gaetuli and the Argolicum mare, but 
not of Mycenae. Hence W. would read ‘ arce Mineruae’ (i.e. the southern promon- 
tory of Italy), cf. den, III. 530. L. Rank, Donatea (continued from LIL, p. 404), 
deals with the scholia on the Andvia. P.H.Damsté has critical notes on Propertius, 
Book IV.; T. L. Agar on Catullus. C. Brakman, Tacttea, writes (i.) on the 
‘clausula’ in Tacitus ; (ii.) critical notes; (iii.) on Tacitus ‘as imitator of himself.’ 
J. S. Phillimore has critical notes on Terence Phormio, in which he takes occasion 
to point out the numerous offences against idiom or metre found in Fleckeisen’s 
edition. I. G. P. Borleffs, Ad Minucu Felicis Octauium XXII. 9: ‘Quid? qui 
sanguine suo libat et uulneribus suis supplicat, non profanus melius esset quam sic 
religiosus ?? Cf. Seneca, De Superstitione (frag. 34 Haase), ‘se ipsi in templis con- 
trucidant, uulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant.’ But ‘sanguine suo libat’ is strange, 
for libo properly takes the accusative. Hence B. would read litat; cf. Aen, I]. 118; 
Tert. ad Nat. 1.15, etc. B.A. van Groningen, De Rebus Byzantiorum, discusses the 
difficult passage [Arist.] Occ. II., p. 1346b 13-26, which deals with certain financial 
measures adopted by the Byzantines at a time of stringency. By the deletion of one 
word (yép) and the alteration of the punctuation, he succeeds in obtaining a satis- 
factory sense. He argues that the financial contrivances described belong to an early 
period of Byzantine history, probably the sixth century p.c. There are short notes 
on the Law of the XII. Tables (Binsbergen), on Aesch. Pers. 483, Apuleius Met. VI. 1, 
and on o¢Aas=‘ torch.’ 


Bt TS Soect925._ 

J. C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano. F. Muller, De 
Epistula Alexandni ad Anstotelem, deals with the relation between the ‘ Epistle’ edited 
by B. Kihler as an appendix to his edition of Julius Valerius, 1888, and another 
published in 1910 by Pfister in his Kleine Texte zum Alexanderroman. The Latin of 
the former is almost classical, of the latter ‘vulgar.’ It has been denied that 
(2) bears any relation to (1), but M. cites four passages in (2) which are quite 
unintelligible until compared with the corresponding passages in (1), showing that 
the author of (2) was acquainted with (1), and had made use of it. T. L. Agar 
continues his emendations of Catullus; K. H. E. De Jong writes appreciatively of 
A. C. Bulle’s German translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. J. Berlage, Jocus Puerilis 
in Cyri Institutione Ignovatus, writes of Cyvop. I. 3, 11. Cyrus has been complaining 
to Astyages of Sacas, the cupbearer, who will not give him access to the king as 
often as he desires. A. asks him what punishment would he (Cyrus) inflict on S., 
and C. replies: ‘I would stand at the door as he does, whenever he wished to go to 
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breakfast, and would say, dre ovrw duvardv To dpiotp évtvyxeiv. omovddfer yap mpds 
tias* €(0’, Srore HKou eri 7d Seirvov, A€youy’ dv Ste AovTac* «i dé Tavy arovddtor payeiv 
etrouw’ av ott rapa Tals yvvatéiv eotwv. B, thinks the joke consists in the personification 
of 73 dpurrov, 7d detrvov and 7d dayeiv, which are the subjects of orovdd(er, Aovra and 
(rapa ~ais yuvasgiv) éorev respectively. J. Berlage, De vocibus tuxtés, tetTvypEVOS, 
To.nTos, ~*~ ovpévn, aluis, controverts the view that (e.g.) tuxrds=evruxtos. Taking 
the phrase common in Anab. 1, réAts oikovpévn, he points out that it is not equivalent 
to ed oixovpevn, but contrasts with rdéAts éepjun. So with the Homeric words ; they 
indicate ‘ fabricated,’ of artificial )( natural origin. B. discusses the various Homeric 
passages in the light of this hypothesis. P. H. Damsté has notes on Grattius and 
the Cynegetica of Nemesianus; C. Brakman on Ausonius. J. W. Bierma, De Plautt 
Cistellaria, inquires which of Menander’s plays was the original of the Cizstellaria. 
That Menander was Plautus’ model Lambinus inferred from a passage in the 
rhetorician Hermogenes. The title gives no clue. Hence B. thinks the original 
may have had a participial title, of which there are many instances in New 
Comedy. A comparison of the Custellaria with the fragments of the Svvapurdcat 
reveals several parallels. The identification is confirmed by a mutilated note in 
Festus, pp. 301, 26, and 352, 18. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. I. 2-4. 1925. 


2. F,. Altheim, Das gittlche im Oidipus auf Kolonos. A detailed analysis of the 
play leads up to a discussion of the disharmony felt by modern readers in Oedipus’ 
unappeasable vindictiveness. A.’s explanation is that ‘for this poet human person- 
ality, divorced from all relations with the divine, would be a vessel without content.’ 
Oedipus is the vehicle of the divine will: Sophocles, unlike Euripides, makes the 
characters ‘functions of the action.” H. Hommel, Das Problem des Ubels im Altertum. 
After a rapid sketch of Oriental and early Greek beliefs, H. fixes on Heraclitus as 
the first to conceive a really profound ‘monodualistic’ view. Plutarch’s De Iside et 
Osivide shows how later writers misunderstood him. W. Aly, Die muilesische Novelle. 
A. regards Aristides as merely one late collector of a type of folk-tale diffused in 
Ionia since the sixth century, and not necessarily erotic. He discusses the spirit 
and technique of such tales, and their relation to literature, especially in connexion 
with Herodotus. 3. K. Meister, Franz Boll und die Evforschung der antiken Astrologic. 
An appreciation, with full bibliography. E. von Dobschiitz, Homer und die Bibel. 
An elaborate comparison of the gradual establishment of the received texts of Homer 
and of the Bible (especially the New Testament). D. emphasizes the antiquity of 
most variations: he believes that both the Alexandrians and the fourth century 
ecclesiastical editors in the main removed corruptions and expansions, and restored 
from ancient sources a genuinely superior text. 4. H. Wachtler, Dey Zeus des Pheidias 
zu Olympia. An attempt to reconstruct the statue and its throne, with some new 
suggestions. The type was soon superseded by that of Lysippus, but appreciation 
was revived at Pergamon, whence it passed to Rome, The statue had much 
influence on late Stoics and early Christians, and became the model for the estab- 
lished type of Christ. W. Bombe, Neues aus dem alten Rom. A popular account of 
the important excavations planned and partly executed in the Fora Caesarum, the 
Circus Maximus, and other parts of Rome. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). IV. 3. 1925. 

R. B. Steele, Non-vecurrence in Vocabulary as a Test of Authorship. A criticism of 
Fairclough’s view that the substantial non-Virgilian element in the vocabulary of the 
Appendix Vergtliana is a proof that the poems are not by Virgil. The test is illusory. 
Variety is the spice of style for Roman writers, and they often purposely make the 
second setting of a word different from the first. 
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Philologus. LXXX. 3. 1925. 


A. Schwessinger, Eigenarvt und Eigengesetzlichkett in Platons Kunst. Detailed 
analysis of the Phaedo, and briefer account of the Gorgias, Apology, Crito, Protagoras, 
Symposium, J. Mesk, Uber Phlegons Mirabilia I.-III. Summarizes these three Ghost 
Stories, showing that they agree in many details. Phlegon took them almost 
verbatim from some Hellenistic original. F. Atenstadt, Ein Beitrag zu Stephanos von 
Byzanz. Discusses relations between Stephanus, Philo of Byblus, and Orus. Fr. 
Bilabel, Fragmente aus der heidelberger Papyrussammlung. First publication of two 
fragments, viz.: (1) Inv. Nr. 222=twelve very mutilated scraps of verse, written in 
anapaestic dimeters with iambus in last foot. They apparently concern birds and 
plants, and contain several new compound adjectives. (2) Inv. 1716 Verso = school 
list of definitions by question and answer. MiscELLanEous: R. Asmus indicates 
source of Julian, Ep. 59. FF. Piehlmayr discusses interpolations and other points in 
the Historia Augusta. K. Rupprecht claims that in the title of Euhemerus’ work the 
word dvaypady=‘ List of Stories’ not ‘Inscription.’ Hence Ennius’ translation 
(Sacra Historia) is exact. 


LXXX, 4. 1925. 

W. I. W. Koster, De Glyconei et Pherecvatet Origine. (Written in Latin.) Claims 
that the Glyconic retains its original form, but that the Pherecratean started as a 
Glyconic Catalectic and has suffered three changes. R. Adam, Uber eine unter Platos 
Namen erhaltene Sammlung von Definstionen. Brief introduction to the”Opo and lengthy 
collection of parallel passages. J. Wiirschmidt, Die Schrift des Menelaus wiber die 
Bestimmung dey Zusammensetzung von Legierungen. Describes, translates (from the 
Arabic), and comments on this important treatise on Physics. F. Eckstein, Neue 
Untersuchungen zu Plautus und Terenz. (1) Examines construction of the period in 
Terence ; (2) by careful analysis of the Bacchides and Mostellarta claims to show that 
metre and syntax throw light on Plautus’ development. F. Walter, Zu lateinischen 
Schriftstellern. Emendations in text of fifteen Latin authors, mostly post-Augustan. 
K. Barwick, Ovids Evzihlung vom Raub dey Proserpina und Nikanders ‘Krepootpeva, 
Ovid’s source in Fast, 4, 419-618 and Met. 5, 341-661 is Nicander. O.’s adaptation 
in the Fasti of his epic original is instructive. MisceELLANEous: H. Koch points out 
coincidences in Arnobius and Lactantius. F. Zimmermann suggests three emenda- 
tions in the text of Chariton, viz. p. 22, 5 sqq., Hercher, p. 24, 19 sqq., p. 26, 7 sqq. 


Revue de Philologie. XLVIII. 2. 1924, 
Contains summaries of classical works published in 1923. 


XLVIII. 3. 1924. 

F, Cumont, Le plus ancien Parchemin grec. A fragment of a legal document circa 
18g B.c. discovered at Salihiyeh in 1922. Van der Heyde, L’Onigine de la Conjunction 
dum. G. Ramain, A propos de Virgile Géorgiques III. 416-439. L. H. Gray, 
Essat de Restitution de quelques Lacunes dans les Dvames d’Eschyle. J. E. Harry, Quatre 
Corrections a Eschyle. WL. A. Constans, Notes critiques et historiques sur quelques Passages 
de Césay de B. G. A discussion of VII. 75 and other passages. H. Jacoubet, 
Emendationes Livianae. E. Cavaignac, La Déstgnation des Archontes athéniens jusqu’en 
487. After 487 the archons were chosen by lot from the 500 zpoxp.fevres. Hence the 
archonship lost all political significance. G. Prychocki, Plautina. On Poen. 53-54; 
Bacch, 213 sqq. is not an attack on Pellio, but a friendly jest. P. was probably 
taking the part of Chrysalus. G, Dottin, Notes sur le Texte de Daves de Phrygie. 


XLVIII. 4. 1924. 
Summaries of periodicals published in 1923. 
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XLIX, 1: 1925. 

B. Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. Comptes de la Construction de Didymeton, 
Published for the first time, with notes on the sums and also on the works concerned, 
a long building account from the end of the third century discovered in 1896. 
V. Coulon, De quelques Passages altévés de PApologie et des Florides d’ Apulée. Textual 
suggestions prompted by P. Vallette’s edition in the Budé series. Th. Walek, La 
Politique vomaine en Gréce et dans l’Orient hellénsstique au IIIe Siecle. An attempt, 
provoked by the views of M. Holleaux, to show a consistent policy of aggression on 
the part of Rome, especially from 229 to 201 B.c. A. Ernout, Suv une Glose corrompue 
du Mot Manes. In Thes. Gloss. emend. s.v. Manes read Manes dit mortuorum haberi quia 
manus (i.e. paves) td est varus. Jd., Salluste, Histoires 1V. 40. Ad menstrua soluenda 
does not mean ‘to offer monthly sacrifices,’ for which there is no authority, but 
‘pour passer le temps de leurs régles.’ The words have been misunderstood by 
Plutarch in Crass. 11; it is more relevant to compare Lucr. VI. 794-6. Ch. Dubois, 
L’ Olivier et VHuile d’Olive dans Vancienne Egypte. A well-documented sketch of the 
history of the olive in Egypt from its introduction probably under dyn. XIX. down 
to late Ptolemaic times. Reviews. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XIV. Band. 1/2 Heft. 1925. ‘ 

H. Frankel’s Greek Words include e£ovopaxdydnv (u 250) = rarpdbev ; pavwdds =‘ in- 
ventor,’ ‘artistic creator,’ first used by the epic poets themselves in self-commenda- 
tion; and a careful examination of ep, not ‘ very’ but ‘also,’ cf. its frequent interchange 
with te and cai. H.Grimme writes about H1ttite Words in Greek, the channel for 
which was perhaps Forrer’s recently discovered Ah-hi-ia-va-a (AxauFa) in South-West 
Asia Minor, a state that was in constant communication with the Hittites, 
1350-1320 B.c, The H. borrowed largely from their Semitic neighbours and passed 
many of their loans, including the alphabet, on to the Greeks, and this accounts for 
some peculiarities in form, e.g. the absence of aspiration and the final vowel of dAda. 
J. Wackernagel connects Sopvcodos with ceiw, reads yaipovr’ apixevao Theoc. XV. 149, 
defends rawvifw Thuc. I, 50 and explains as iSov as éudvnv (Theoc. II. 82) as ‘when 
... how.’ P. Kretschmer studies The Sufix -NT, and tells us that previous attempts 
to explain it have failed because the student insisted on regarding it as a participial 
formation. It is used to form diminutives in Slavonic and Italic; Picentes ‘ young 
pict,’ Aventinus from aventes, ‘young birds.’ This -wt is common in Illyrian place- 
names where it means ‘belonging to,’ e.g. Taventum ‘Tara (river)-town, Byzantium 
called after its Illyrian founder Byzas, dvdpids is a diminutive of dvdpiov (‘ statue of 
a man’), cf. [laAAdéiov (‘statue of Pallas’), This suffix also occurs in pre-Indo- 
germanic and Etruscan words, and K. suggests that ‘before the later expansion of 
the Indogermans an Indogermanic or Indogermanoid wave swept over a non- 
Indogermanic population.’ A. Nehring concludes his summary of books and articles 
published in 1921 with some very sound criticisms. There is a distressingly large 
number of monographs and well-known periodicals which the compiler has not been 
able to secure, e.g. Ci. Qu. X.; international organization should make such gaps 
impossible. Much seems to have been recently written about the origin of the word 
Geyrmam, now generally regarded either as the name of a Celtic tribe or as non- 
Indogermanic with perhaps a Celtic suffix. Among the etymologies we note 
limen =liqsmen (cf. linquere), ‘border-line,’ plebes = pledhuis, rAHOvs. 
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